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Caste and Democracy: Assertion and Identity among 
the Dalits of Rural Punjab 


Surinder S. Jodhka 


The literature on the political sociology of caste 1dentity/mobili- 
sations in contemporary India and her democratic political process 
generally focuses primarily on macro analysis of electoral politics or 
caste associations The existing formulations on ‘caste and politics’ 
have also been drawn largely from such analyses where the political 
experience of the so-called middle-level, landowning ‘dominant’ 
castes has been the primary source of empirical data Based on three 
case studies of caste-related conflicts and dalit assertions in contem- 
porary rural Punjab, this paper tries to show that, historically, 
politicisation of caste identities varies significantly across different 
caste groups The experience of being a member of a daht caste, for 
example, is very different from that of being a member of an ‘upper’ 
or dominant caste This paper, therefore, argues for a more differen- 
tiated understanding of the subject, which can be best derived from 
micro analyses of changing caste relations in contemporary India 


Yowcannot build anything on the foundations of caste You cannot build 
up a nation, you cannot build up a morality Anything you will build on the 
foundations of caste will crack and will never be a whole 

-BR Ambedkar (2002 102) 


In the context of society today, the caste system and much that goes with it 
are wholly incompatible, reactionary, restrictive, and barriers to progress 
There can be no equality m status and opportunity within its framework, 
nor can there be political democracy Between these two conceptions 
conflict is mherent and only one of them can survive 

- Jawaharlal Nehru (1946 257) 


Democracy and caste are totally opposed the one ıs based on equality, 
and the other on inequality of birth The one 1s actuated by the principle of 
social inclusion, the other by the principle of social exclusion. Democracy 
tries to break down the barriers of class, caste seeks to perpetuate them 

-KM Panikkar (1933 24) 


On 26 January 1950 the government of independent India adopted a new 

constitution The opening pages of this Constitution, its Preamble, envi- 

saged a nation where the values of equality, liberty and fraternity would 
SOCIOLOGICAL BULLETIN, 55 (1), January-April 2006, Pp 4-23 
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be supreme These ideas reflected a vision of liberal democracy that 
would ensure a dignified existence to each and every individual and 
endow them with certain fundamental rights vis-à-vis the state and fellow 
citizens The Directive Principles of State Policy (Article 38) of the 
Constitution clarified ıt further by making it explicit that “The state shall 
strive to promote the welfare of the people by securing and protecting as 
effectively as 1t may a social order in which justice, social, economic and 
political, shall inform all the institutions of national life’ (as in Shah 
2002: 2) Any form of discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, 
gender or place of birth was made punishable by law 

Following the practices in democratic regimes of the western world, 
the Indian Constitution invested all legislative powers in certain institu- 
tions of governance to be made up of elected representatives of the 
people These representatives were to be chosen strictly ın accordance 
with the principle of universal adult franchise The independent Indian 
state went a step further and instituted certain legal and instituticnal 
measures, albeit temporarily, to enable groups and communities. of 
people who had been historically disadvantaged because of certain social 
practices to participate in the game of democratic politics on equal terms 

While there were several divergent positions and differences 
regarding the kind of policy to be followed for India's economic deve- 
lopment among the political elite of the time, those who inherited power 
from the colonial rulers in 1947 were perhaps all unanimous on the 
question of caste. Caste can have no legitimate place ın a democratic set- 
up The quotes given at the beginning of this paper reflect this view quite 
sharply 

Over the last more than five decades of democratic governance in 
India, caste has not only survived in Indian politics, but it has, in fact, 
thrived Although it may appear that this experience of the last half 
century has belied the hopes of the founders of democratic politics in 
India, the survival of caste 1s no reflection on the working of democracy 
in the country, much less an evidence of its failure The literature on 
electoral systems and other aspects of the political life points to the 
process of gradual deepening of democracy over the last five decades of 
its existence (see Yadav 1999, Palshikar 2004). 

How should one make sense of this apparently strange or contra- 
dictory reality? I hope to answer this question through a broad survey of 
the existing writings on the subject and by going beyond them. While 
scholars have written extensively on the interpenetration of caste and 
politics, much of the existing literature focuses on the macro level of 
democratic political process, regional and national politics. Furthermore, 
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a majority of political scientists working on the subject have confined 
their analysis mostly to the dynamics of electoral politics 

Politics, however, 1s not about elections alone It could have different 
manifestations and the nature of these manifestations may also vary 
when we move from a macro/regional context to a micro/local context. 
Participation in democratic politics has a direct bearing on the working 
of caste relations Similarly, the prevailing structure of caste relations 
and the changes taking place therein play an important role in enabling or 
disabling different caste groups in their efforts at participation in politics 
at different levels This 1s particularly the case with dalits, the ex- 
untouchable castes ' In other words, the question of caste and democracy 
must also be seen by looking simultaneously at what 1s happening to the 
caste system on ground, namely, in terms of the changing structures of 
social and economic relations. This would perhaps help us answer the 
question as to what enables a particular caste to mobilise itself and 
participate ın democratic politics 


Democratic Politics and the Social Science Discourses on Caste 


Unlike the political leadership of the nationalist movement, which laid 
the foundations of democtatic institutions 1n" India, sociologists and 
political scientists working on the changing realities of caste or polity- 
society interaction had a more realistic approach to caste Notwith- 
standing their personal predispositions towards liberal democracy and 
faith in evolutionist notions of social change and the inevitability of 
western style of modernisation, many of them recognised the tremendous 
resilience of caste as an institution. Quite early on, they had reported on 
the likely impact of caste on the working of democratic institutions and 
the implications of a new form of politics for the system of caste 
hierarchy For example, some of them were quick to recognise that 
instead of completely replacing the traditional ‘ascriptive structures’ of 
caste society by an open system of social stratification based on 
individual choice and achievement, new modes of governance and 
growing use of modern technology could in some ways strengthen caste 
Commenting on the nature of change being experienced in caste with 
the rise of non-Brahmm movements in southern provinces, G S. Ghurye 
had argued, as early as 1n 1932, that attack on hierarchy by such mobili- 
sations did not necessarily mean the end of caste These mobilisations 
generated a new kind of collective sentiment, ‘the feeling of caste 
solidarity’, which could be ‘truly described as caste patriotism’ (1932 
192) MN. Srinivas developed this point further in his writings during 
the late 1950s Focusing specifically on the possible consequences of 
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modern technology and representational politics, both of which were 
introduced by the colonial rulers 1n India, he argued that, far from 
disappearing with the process of modernisation, caste was experiencing a 
‘horizontal consolidation’? Commenting on the impact of modern 
technology on caste, Stinivas wrote 


The coming in of printing, of a regular postal service, of vernacular 
newspapers and books, of the telegraph, railway and bus, enabled the 
representatives of a caste living 1n different areas to meet and discuss their 
common problems and interests Westein education gave new political 
values such as liberty and equality The educated leaders started caste 
Journals and held caste conferences Funds were collected to organise the 
caste, and to help the poorer members Caste hostels, hospitals, co- 
operative societies etc , became a common feature of urban social life In 
general, it may be confidently said that the last hundred years have seen a 
great increase in caste solidarity, and the concomitant decrease of a sense 
of interdependence between different castes living in a region (1962 74- 
75) 


Similarly, the introduction. of certam kinds of representational 
politics by the British helped in the horizontal consolidation of caste 


The policy which the British adopted of giving a certam amount of power 
to local self-governing bodies, and preferences and concessions to back- 
ward castes provided new opportunities to castes In order to be able to 
take advantage of these opportunities, caste groups, as traditionally 
understood, entered into alliances with each other to form bigger entities 
(bid S) 


However, this was not a one-way process The caste system too was 
undergoing a change The horizontal solidarity. of caste, which also 
meant a kind of ‘competition’ among different castes at the politico- 
economic plane, eventually weakened the vertical solidarity of caste 
bid 74; Bailey 1963) This process received further impetus with the 
introduction of democratic politics after India’s independence 

Srinivas also formulated several other concepts, which have been 
found to be useful in making sense of the working of Indian politics For 
example, his category ‘dominant caste’ (1959) is widely used in the 
analysis of local and regional level political processes Similarly, his 
notion of ‘vote-bank’ has become a part of the popular discourse on 
Indian democracy The politics of ‘vote-bank’, Srinivas argued, was 
instrumental ın politically mobilising ‘even :solated and backward 
groups’ (2002 374) 
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Encountered with the question of change in caste order, Louis 
Dumont also followed Srinivas and speculated on similar lines Castes, 
he argued, did not disappear with the process of economic and political 
change, but its logic was altered He described this process as change 
from ‘structure’ to ‘substance’ This substantialisation of caste indicated: 


the transition from a fluid, structural universe in which the emphasis 1s 
on interdependence and in which there 1s no privileged level, no firm units, 
to a universe of improbable blocks, self-sufficient, essentially identical and 
m competition with one another, a universe in which the caste appears as a 
collective imdividual (in the sense we have given to this word), as a 
substance (1998 222) 


Apart from sociologists and social anthropologists, political scientists 
working on the electoral process or social mobilisations during the post- 
independence period also tried to come to terms with the continued 
significance of caste in Indian politics 

Beginning with the late nineteenth century, different parts of the sub- 
continent began to witness the emergence of ‘caste associations’ Viewed 
from the classical assumptions of the modernisation theory, they could 
be seen simply as examples of an Indian tradition trying to assert itself 
against the modernising tendencies unleashed by an alien ruler or the 
new democratic system of representation based on individual/secular 
citizenship of the modern nation-state. 

Some scholars, however, went beyond such simplistic notions and 
argued that these mobilisations had a qualitatively different meaning 
Lloyd I. Rudolf and Susanne H Rudolf, for example, argued that a caste 
association was 


no longer an ascriptive association in the sense in which caste taken as 
Jati was and is It has taken on features of the voluntary association 
Membership in caste association 1s not purely ascriptive, birth in the caste 
IS à necessary but not a sufficient condition for membership One must also 
‘join’ through some conscious act involving various degrees of identi- 
fication (1967 33) 


A little later, Rajnı Kothari also argued, more or less, on similar lines 
while talking about caste associations Caste federation, he argued, 


once formed on the basis of caste identities go on to acquire non-caste 
functions, become more flexible in organisation, even begin to accept 
members and leaders from castes other than those with which ıt started, 
stretches out to new regions, and also makes common cause with voluntary 
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organisation, interest groups and political parties In course of time, the 
federation becomes a distinctly political group (1970 21-22) 


Thus, it 1s not only the politics that gets ‘caste-ridden’, but in this process 
caste also gets ‘politicised’, which eventually weakens/erodes the caste 
system, as we understand it (Jbid 20) 

Taking Kothari’s argument further, Sudipta Kaviraj has once again 
reminded us about the plasticity of tradition and the fact that ‘caste 
groups, instead of crumbling with historical embarrassment, in fact, 
adapted themselves surprisingly well to the demands of the parliamen- 
tary politics’. Their participation in electoral politics also transformed 
‘the structural properties of caste in one fundamental respect it created a 
democracy of castes in place of a hierarchy’ (2000 103) In the compe- 
titive electoral politics what mattered for a political party was the number 
of votes a given caste group had and the extent of its spatial concen- 
tration Thus, in the Indian case, ‘democratic equality’, the experience of 
participating in electoral politics, ‘has mainly been translated as equality 
between caste groups, not among caste-less individuals’ (Ibid 109, 
emphasis added) 


Beyond the Politics of ‘Dominant Castes’ 


Social science discourse on the subject of caste and democracy has gone 
beyond the simplistic notions of modernity and democracy which guided 
the visions of the nationalist leadership at the time of India's indepen- 
dence from the colonial rule Looking back, we can understand that their 
over-enthusiastic faith in the project of modernity and change, the belief 
that ‘all relations active in Indian society could be erased and entirely 
new ones written down through a heroic, comprehensive legislative act’ 
(Kaviray 2000 98), had its origin in the then prevalent functionalist and 
evolutionary notion of democracy As has been convincingly argued by 
social scientists over the last three decades, even the ideas of tradition 
and modernity are of little value when presented as dichotomous catego- 
ries. They tend to de-historicise the experience of change Caste, in such 
perspectives, appeared as a peculiarly Indian, never-changing reality that 
characterised the very basis of India’s social structure. 

Notwithstanding their pan-Indian character, caste relations had 
divergent structures and regional specificities Even ideologically, they 
were not completely identical (see Jodhka 2004) More important, 
participation in political process does not mean the same thing for every 
one Caste, after all, 1s not a monolithic unit, a single static identity As 
has been rightly pointed out by Kaviray (cf supra), in electoral politics 
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the number of votes a particular caste group has matters much more than 
its ritual status in the ‘traditional’ hierarchy However, despite the grow- 
ing significance of electoral politics, caste collectivities do not participate 
as equals even in modern democratic politics, as has been suggested by 
Kaviraj and invariably presumed in most discourses on the subject. 

Castes are unequal not merely in the ritual domain, their inequalities 
are far more pervasive In most of the mainland rural India, where caste 
matters, 1t 1s also a reality that conditions social and economic relations 
(Chakravarti 2001) The political economy of Indian agriculture, for 
example, has been closely tied to caste Thus, apart from asking the 
question “What happens to caste when it participates in modern demo- 
cratic politics?’ or ‘What happens to democracy when caste communities 
act like vote-banks?’, one should also examine the question, *Whose or 
which caste group's participation m politics is being talked about?" 

The existing formulations on the subject of caste and democracy are 
mostly based on the experience of the ‘backward’ or the ‘middle-level? 
caste groups These were the caste groups Srinivas had described as the 
‘dominant castes’ Although some of them were at one time quite 
marginal to the local power structure, they were mostly above the line of 
pollution and, more significantly, they had traditionally been cultivators 
and landowners When electoral politics based on the principle. of 
universal adult franchise offered them new opportunities, they were able 
to politicise themselves rather easily 

In parts of South India, anti-Brahmin mobilisations date back to the 
late colonial period. However, by the 1960s, within a decade or so of 
independence and democratic politics, the ‘backward’ or ‘middle-level’ 
caste groups had emerged as important players in the regional or state- 
level politics. The economic mobility brought to them by programmes 
for rural and agricultural development initiated by the Indian state after 
independence greatly helped them in this process 

It may be useful to point out here that, in caste terms, a large 
majority of those who led the freedom movement and inherited power 
from the colonial masters came from urban upper-caste families The rise 
of middle-level castes during the 1960s also meant a change ın the 
political landscape of India. While in some regions, the Congress Party 
was able to accommodate the growing aspirations of these middle-level 
caste groups (see Weiner 1967, Lele 1989, Manor 1989), ıt could not do 
so everywhere (see Jaffrelot 2003) It was in this context that regional 
politics began to acquire increasing significance The socialist parties 
also played a role in making caste an issue in their struggle against the 
‘hegemonic’ Congress Party (Vora 2004) 
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The general election of 1967 1s believed to have been the turning 
point in Indian politics For the first time during the post-independence 
period, the Congress Party was defeated in as many as eight states From 
then on, the flavour of regional politics changed significantly. While in 
some cases, these agrarian castes formed their own political parties, else- 
where they emerged as powerful factions within the Congress Party, 
invariably around a caste identity Over the years, they have been able to 
virtually oust the ritually upper castes from the arena of state/regional 
politics Scholars working on Indian politics have documented this story 
well (see, for example, Nayar 1966, Kothari 1970, Frankel and Rao 1989, 
Brass 1990, Hasan 1998, Kohli 2001, Vora and Palshikar 2004) 

Another turning point in caste politics came with the rise of autono- 
mous dalit politics during the 1980s Although BR Ambedkar and some 
other leaders of the ex-untouchable castes had raised the caste question 
from their perspective long ago, dalit politics remained confined to only 
a few pockets of India and had little impact on electoral politics, nation- 
ally or regionally Even at the local level, formally ın Panchayati Raj 
institutions, or substantially in the rural power structure, dalits continued 
to experience margmality and powerlessness In fact, im some regions, 
the rise of middle-level caste groups in state politics 1n the democratic 
. System meant a stronger master for the dalits at the local level g 


Caste and Dalit Politics in Contemporary Punjab 


Dalits constitute nearly 16 percent of India’s population, at the regional 
level, their proportions vary In Punjab, they constitute nearly 29 pereent 
of the population, highest among all the Indian states ? In some pockets/ 
districts of the state, they constitute up to 40 percent of the total 
population Although they are divided among different sub-communtties, 
put together, there would be many villages of Punjab where their 
numbers would be larger than the locally and regionally dominant caste 
of Jats However, their visibility in the state politics has so far been 
rather poor Even at the local level, they have not been able to acquire 
power Despite many radical changes 1n the society and economy of rural 
Punjab, their position remains marginal in local politics 

Punjab being a Sikh-majority province, many in the country think 
that there 1s no caste in this state Although the social structure of Punjab 
1s indeed different from other regions of India and the sway of Brahma- 
nical Hinduism has been quite weak here, caste distinctions have been 
very sharp, particularly in the rural setting (see Jodhka 2000, 2002) 
Perhaps the single most visible feature and a proof of caste in rural 
Punjab 1s the distribution of agricultural land, the most important 
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productive asset m any agrarian economy. Due to various historical 
reasons, despite their numerical preponderance, very few among the 
dalits own or cultivate land As per the available data, less than 5 percent 
of all dalits in Punjab are cultivators (Béteille and Rath 2000 615) How- 
ever, proportionately, dalits of Punjab are less urbanised than the state 
average of urban population (Gosal 2004) Consequently, a large 
majority of them are part of the rural economy as dependent groups, 
working on land as labourers or doing menial jobs (see Jodhka 2000). 

Punjab witnessed unprecedented development in tts agrarian 
economy during the post-independence period Some new technological 
initiatives and investments in mega irrigation projects brought about a 
revolution in agricultural productivity in the state. The quality of land, 
state investments in the development of infrastructure, and the experi- 
ence of its population in developing agriculture in the canal colonies of 
the British, all worked together to provide a conducive environment for 
the success of Green Revolution technology when ıt was introduced in 
the region in the 1960s So spectacular was the success of Punjab that, 
even though the new technological package was also mtroduced simul- 
taneously in other parts of the country, Green Revolution came to be 
identified primarily with Punjab. Indeed, the success of Green Revolu- 
tion in northwest India nearly solved the perennial problem of shortage 
of food grains in the country 

Of all the states of India, agriculturally Punjab's growth rate was the 
highest from the 1960s to the m:d-1980s The annual rate of increase in 
the state production of food grains in the state from 1961-62 to 1985-86 
was 6 4 percent. The corresponding figure for the country as a whole was 
only 26 percent. The percentage of high yielding varieties (HYV) of 
seed in the total area under food grains in Punjab was as high as 73 per- 
cent in 1974-5 (all India 31 percent) and 95 percent in 1983-85 (all India 
54 percent) While Punjab had 17,459 tractors per hundred thousand 
holdings, the all India figure was only 714 More or less the same 1s true 
of other such indicators (Kohli and Singh 1997) 

No wonder then, Punjab came to be known as ‘the food basket of 
India’ Although it occupies only 1 5 percent of the total geographical 
area of India, *Punjab produces 22 percent of the country's wheat (12 7 
million tons), 9 percent of rice (6,8 million tons) and 24 percent of cotton 
(03 million tons) It contributes 60 to 70 percent of wheat and 40 to 50 
percent of rice to the central pool’ (Government of Punjab 2004) 

Economists who have looked at the Punjab experience found that the 
size of holding did not deter the adoption of new technology not only 
were smaller landowners as eager to adopt new technology, but that their 
per-acre income from land was slightly higher than that of the bigger 
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farmers (Bhalla and Chadha 1983 78) However, notwithstanding its 

wider class base, in social and political terms, the Green Revolutioa 

largely helped the landowning Jat agriculturalists Since very few among 

the dalits in Punjab own land or cultivate it directly, their participation 1a 
' this economic ‘revolution’ was quite limited 

The social structure of rural Punjab, however, has witnessed many 
fundamental changes during the post-independence period, with signifi- 
cant implications for the dalits Commercialisation and mechanisation cf 
agriculture, on the one hand, and the introduction of democratic political 
process, on the other, have together transformed caste relations in rural 
Punjab fundamentally Over the last twenty years or so, large proportions 
of dalits in Punjab have consciously dissociated themselves from the:r 
traditional occupations and have also been trying to distance themselves 
from everyday engagement with the agrarian economy, which were the 
sources of power for the locally dominant castes over them (Jodhka 
2002). 

The autonomisation of dalits from the ‘traditional’ rural economy 
and structures of patronage and loyalty has created a rather volatile 
situation. While the institutions supporting the 1deas and structures of 
hierarchy have nearly disintegrated, the upper castes have not yet shed 
their prejudice against the former ‘untouchable’ groups, nor have they 
reconciled to the changed ground realities yet In the emerging scenario, 
local dalits have begun to assert for equal rights and a share from the 
resources that belong commonly to the village and had so far been in the 
exclusive control of the locally dominant Jats Their assertions, however, 
are being actively resisted by the Jats, and this obviously results :n 
conflict The following cases would give us an idea of the nature of these 
emerging conflicts in rural Punjab 


Case I: Jethumajra 


Situated at a distance of about 4 km from Nawan Sharr, Jethumayra is a 
typical village of Doaba As in the rest of Punjab, much of the agricul- 
tural land here 1s owned and operated by the Jats Compared to some 
other parts of Punjab, such as the Malwa region, landholdings are smaller 
here Jethumajra has a total of around 200 households and a population 
of around 1,000 The two main castes in the village are the landowning 
Jats (66 households) and the Ad Dharmis (dalits) (80 households) Rest 
of the households belong to ‘backward’ castes and other scheduled castes 

Although the Ad Dharmis are the single largest caste community of 
the village, the Sarpanch (President) of the village panchayat has almost 
always been from the Jat caste Apart from the current incumbent, the 
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last three Sarpanches have been Jats However, the Ad Dharmis do have 
representation in the village Panchayat, albeit as ordinary members 

Of all the dalits caste communities of Punjab, the Ad Dharmis have 
been the most mobile They derive their title from a movement initiated 
by Mangoo Ram during 1925 Mangoo Ram was the son of a rich 
Chamar, yet his family had to bear the stigma of untouchability When he 
grew up, his father sent him to California, hoping he would make his 
fortune there Mangoo Ram got involved with the Gadar movement there, 
and decided to go back to Punjab On his return home, with the help of 
the Arya Samaj, he set up a school for lower-caste children But very 
soon he distanced himself from the Samaj and started the Ad Dharm 
movement? 

The Ad Dharm movement saw itself as a new religious movement It 
advocated that ‘Untouchables were a qaum, a distinct religious commu- 
nity similar to those of Muslims, Hindus, and Sikhs, and that the qaum 
had existed from time immemorial? (Juergensmeyer 1988 45) When the 
1931 Census approached, the Ad Dharmis insisted that they be listed as a 
separate religious community and not be clubbed with the Hindus After 
independence, the Ad Dharmis were listed as one of the Scheduled 
Castes of Punjab, and were clubbed with the Hindus 

As has been the case with much of Doaba, the dalits of Jethumayra 
too have dissociated themselves from their traditional caste-related 
careers, and they even avoid working for Jat farmers on the land They 
are mostly employed in non-farm occupations Some of them weave 
ropes, which are sold in urban markets, others go out of the village to 
work ın brick kilns, etc 

Their diversification into various non-farm activities has also 
brought some amount of prosperity and economic independence Greater 
economic independence has meant greater monetary surpluses These 
surpluses have been used to construct pucca houses with hand-pumps 
and modern toilets, an undreamt luxury in earlier times. Earlier the dalits 
lived in almost ghetto-like conditions outside the main village There 
were no drainage facilities, and dirty water and other effluents would Just 
stand on the lanes alongside their houses Over the years, the villages 
have expanded 1n size and their localities have also been connected to the 
village with motorable pucca roads 

In the mid-1990s, the Ad Dharmis in Jethumajra were able to 
persuade a minister in the state government to give them a grant for 
building a community centre of their own Given that most of the village 
common land has disappeared over the years, they decided to use this 
money to level a pond close to their locality In due course, a small 
community centre and a temple came up on the reclaimed land 
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However, with the levelling of the pond, they had nowhere to release 
the dramage water from their houses They decided to connect their 
drains to anther pond, located close to the locality where Jats had their 
houses The local Member of Parliament (MP), Harbhajan Lakha, who 
too was an Ad-Dharmi, gave them Rs 40,000 from the MP's Local Area 
Development Fund to construct a drain from the dalit dwellings to the 
pond 

This move, however, offended the Jats They did not like the dalits 
staking claim over something they always thought was their ‘property’ 
Their immediate response was on predictable lines after the drain was 
ready, they destroyed it When confronted as to why they should object 
to such a move, they argued that they have a Gurudwara standing close 
to the pond and that discharging effluents in the pond would defile the 
holy place However, they admitted that the Jat families in the village too 
had been discharging effluents into the pond 

The dalits did not withdraw They went to the town and registered a 
complaint with the police against the Jats They also tried to construct the 
drain again, which led to an open physical conflict between the two 
castes communities 1n which some of them were seriously hurt The Jats 
too complained to the police this time, and in response one of the local 
leaders of the Bahujan Samay Party (BSP), Lambar Singh, was arrested 
by the police and kept in prison for more than a month 

However, given the new realities of democratic politics, the dalits 
were able to mobilise some support 1n the bureaucracy and from some 
dalit legislators A BSP leader, the elder brother of Lambar Singh, 
confided that ‘The SDM of Nawan Shair, who is from a “reserved 
category" gave me his personal telephone number and told me to get in 
touch with him 1f the situation worsens ın the village’ The local court 
issued a stay order on the case allowing the dalits to use the pond until 
the case 1s finally settled To ensure that the drain was not destroyed 
agam, the local administration was asked to deploy police personnel in 
the village Two constables now sit in the village guarding the drain 


Case II: Talhan 


Like Jethumajra, Talhan too is located in the Doaba sub-region of Punjab 
However, it 1s a much bigger village Located at a distance of about 10 
km from the town of Jallandhar, Talhan has around 800 households and a 
population of around 5,000 The caste composition of Talhan 1s similar 
to Jethumajra except that here the proportion of Ad Dharmis is larger 
(around 65 percent) Jats, who constitute only around 25 percent of the 
total population of the village, control most of the agricultural land and, 
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until recently, had enjoyed unquestioned domination in the social and 
political life of the village 

The Ad-Dharmis are not only numerically predominant in the village, 
but over the last several decades, they have also experienced a consi- 
derable degree of mobility and autonomy Like their counterparts in 
Jethumajra, the Ad Dharmis here too have diversified into non-agricul- 
tural employment. Given their numerical strength, they have become an 
important part of the village life Although, until recently, the village 
Sarpanch used to be a Jat, no one could get elected to the post without 
the support of a section of Ad Dharmis 

However, despite all these factors, the Ad Dharmis were kept away 
from certain important activities of the village One such activity was the 
management of a village shrine, a Gurudwara built in memory of a Sikh 
artisan who had died while fixing wheel in a newly dug well Since he 
died while working for the village, he was declared a shahid (martyr) and 
the villagers erected a smadh (monument to a dead person) in his 
memory at the place where he was cremated Over the years, the smadh 
began to attract devotees With devotees came money The smadh was 
gradually turned into a proper religious shrine and the Sikh holy book 
was also placed close to the smadh. The locally dominant Jats, who 
controlled the village panchayat, appointed a committee to look after the 
shrine Although it had members from different caste groups, the dalits 
were never represented on this committee 

Given their growing aspirations and importance in the village 
political life, the Ad Dharmis wanted a share in everything that belonged 
collectively to the village However, when they demanded representation 
in the management of the shrine, the Jats refused The Ad Dharmis 
approached the local administration and even the court of law Annoyed 
by their growing assertiveness and protests, the local Jats asked the 
villagers to socially boycott the Ad Dharmis The non-Ad Dharm 
residents of the village were directed not to keep any social or economic 
relations with the Ad Dharmis. The Jats stopped going to the shops run 
by Ad-Dharmis in the village and banned the Ad Dharmis from 
collecting fodder from their farms The Ad Dharmis had to either bring 
fodder from the town or had to collect it from neighbouring villages 
Even the use of village fields for defecating was disallowed 

The Ad Dharmis approached dalit activists in Jallandhar city and 
organised protest meetings and dharnas in the town It was in the first 
week of June 2003 that the ongoing conflict reached a flash point 
During a demonstration in Jallandhar, violence broke out and police 
opened fire in which one dalit was killed The tension was so sharp that 
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the local administration had to intervene and had to seal off the village 
for a couple of days 

The agitation continued for nearly six months and eventually the Ad 
Dharmis were accommodated in the managing committee While this did 
not significantly alter the power equation either at the local level or in the 
region, the story of Talhan became an inspiring case for dalits elsewhere 
in Punjab (see Jodhka and Louis 2003) 


Case III: Hassanpur 


Unlike Jethumajra and Talhan, Hassanpur (in Sangrur district) 1s located 
in the less-urbanised and less-diversified Malwa sub-region of Punjab It 
has around 350 households and a population of 1,700 Jats are the 
numerically largest group with around 170 households Dalits too have a 
substantial presence with around 125 households and a population of 
around 600 The dalits of Hassanpur are mostly Ramdass: Sikhs (around 
120 households) 

The dalits of Hassanpur still depend largely on local landowners for 
employment. However, some of them also have small plots of land Only 
a few of them have been able to diversify into non-farm occupations, 
such as leather tanning or working in nearby brick kilns While dalits do 
not have many alternative sources of employment, the development of 
capitalist agriculture and growing assertiveness among them has consi- 
derably weakened the traditional ties between landowners and the 
labouring classes Very few among the dalits today like working with 
farmers as regular farm servants on any annual contract basis Even when 
they agree to do so, not all of them last for the whole year Such attached 
labourers are invariably indebted to the employer farmers, and when they 
are not able to complete the annual contract, they invariably ‘run-away’ 
with the outstanding debt It 1s generally difficult for the farmer to 
recover such debts 

The relations between dalits and Jats came to a flashpoint in 
Hassanpur when the dalits objected to the construction of drainage by the 
Jats through the entrance of the Balmiki temple ın the village Although 
Balmikis have only five odd families m the village, the Ramdassis 
supported them The Ramdassis also have a separate Gurudwara in the 
village 

Annoyed by their protest, Gurdeep Singh, the then Sarpanch of the 
village, called a meeting of the Jat Bhaichara (caste panchayat of the 
Jats) sometime in April 2003, and it was decided to ‘socially boycott’ the 
local dalits Announcing the decision over the loudspeaker at the 
Gurudwara, the Sarpanch pleaded with all non-dalits living in the village 
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to stop all interaction with the dalits. Local dalits, he pleaded, should be 
given no employment in the village and they should not be allowed to 
enter the fields for collecting fodder or for use as toilets 

A few weeks later, the village panchayat, dominated by Jats, decided 
to reclaim a plot of land (around 4 acres) which was being used by the 
dalits for keeping their cattle and storing garbage (arroor: for compost) 
On 14 May 2003, the village panchayat auctioned the land on a seven- 
year lease to the local Brahmins who wanted to build a Gaushala (‘holy 
cow shed’) in the village for a meagre annual rent of Rs 2,150 per acre 
against the prevailing rate of Rs 8,000-10,000 The Ramdassis comp- 
lained to the Deputy Commissioner-cum-Collector of Sangrur against the 
lease After ascertaining the facts, the Collector issued an office order on 
11 June 2003 cancelling the lease This annoyed the local Jats even more 
They attacked the dalit houses in the village injuring several dalits The 
dalits complained to the police and other officials in the district head- 
quarters at Sangrur The district administration again got active and 
eventually succeeded in bringing the two parties to the negotiation table 
and a deal was worked out under which the Jats agreed to lift their ‘social 
boycott’ of dalits 

While the dalits were happy with the action taken by the adminis- 
tration, the Jats did not like the compromise formula While formally the 
‘social boycott’ was withdrawn, in effect it continued In June 2004, 
when I last visited the village, the dalits still complained about not being 
able to find employment in the village The Jats preferred to employ 
outside labourers If the local dalits came to work, they were offered 
lower wages against the going rate of Rs 70-100 per day in the rest of 
Punjab, the local dalits were asked to work for Rs 50-60 per day This 
was, in fact, lower than the wages they were paid two years before 


Conclusion 


What can we conclude from the above discussion on the subject of ‘caste 
and democracy’ and the three cases of caste-related conflicts from con- 
temporary rural Punjab? At the outset, we must recognise the need for 
differentiated discussion of caste in relation to democratic politics The 
experience of participating ın democratic politics varies significantly 
among different caste groups In other words, we must begin with the 
question, “Which caste’s participation in democratic politics are we 
talking about? 

Much of the available literature on the subject tends to ignore this 
crucial dimension of political dynamics 1n democratic politics of contem- 
porary India This ıs primarily because the literature on the subject ıs 
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generally based on macro-level analysis of electoral politics, or studies of 
caste associations, which tends to tálk about caste in general terms How- 
ever, the experience of caste varies significantly among different caste 
groups The experience of being a member of a dalit caste, for example, 
is very different from that of being a member of the ‘upper’ or land- 
owning ‘dominant’ caste 

While it was rather easy for the middle-level or upper castes to 
horizontally consolidate themselves when the colonial rulers introduced 
modern technology and democratic political institutions, the experience 
of dalit castes has been different The upper and dominant castes for 
example, were able to politicise and consolidate themselves horizontally 
much earlier Beginning with the late nineteenth century, caste associa- 
tions of these groups have been politically consolidating themselves and, 
by the 1960s or so, they had become a fact of life almost everywhere in 
India By the late 1960s, they had emerged as the ruling castes at the 
regional level in the Indian politics Their increased influence in the 
regional politics also made ıt more difficult for dalits to confront them in 
everyday life at the local level 

The dalit politics became a viable force only during the 1980s, nearly 
two decades later Myron Weiner (2001) and many other scholars (see 
Béteille 1997, 2000, Charsley and Karanth 1998, Mendelsohn and 
Vicziany 1998, Deliege 1999, Seth 2002, Gupta 2004) have rightly 
pointed to the fact that the rise of caste-based political mobilisa:ions 
among dalits and other ‘backward castes’ was made possible by ‘the 
deconstruction of the ideology underlying caste’ (Weiner 2001 199), 
which itself was a consequence of the modernist consciousness promoted 
by the freedom movement and the legal strictures against the practice of 
untouchability or caste discrimination introduced in the Constitution of 
India adopted in 1950 However, this does not in anyway mean that caste 
has disappeared from India More importantly perhaps, caste, as ıt works 
on ground, is not only about ritual hierarchies or an ideology It has also 
been a framework in which were organised the political economy and 
power at the local level In other words, dalits were marginalised not 
only for their ‘lowly’ ritual status, their subordination was also marked 
by material servitude 

Thus, even when caste has lost tts ‘moral basis’ ideologically, the 
subjugation of dalits in the agrarian economy remained nearly intact It 
was only after the disintegration of rural political economy, as it 
happened in Punjab during the post-Green Revolution period (see Jodhka 
2002; also see Mendelsohn 1993), that the dalits could acquire a certain 
degree of autonomy and begin to assert ın local politics It was around 
this time that mobilisations by the BSP began flourishing in the region 
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(see Chandra 2000). Perhaps the same could be said about Uttar Pradesh 
and some other pockets of North India as well. 

The classical writings on caste in general have somehow been devoid 
of any serious discussion of power relations (Berreman 1971; Sharma 
2002) One reason for this is the fact that much of the sociological under- 
standing of caste was derived from the ‘village studies’ carried out by 
sociologists and social anthropologists during the 1950s and 1960s Most 
of these studies were conducted with a functionalist framework trying to 
understand the mtegrational aspects of the traditional social order 
Although these field studies produced enormous amount of rich des- 
criptions on the village social life, the categories of analysis with which 
the social life of village was studied were taken quite uncritically from 
either the colonial formulations on Indian society or western theories of 
modernisation (see Jodhka 1998) Questions of power and domination 
remained peripheral to most of these analyses Even when Srinivas 
talked about the ‘dominant caste’, he did it purely m descriptive terms. 
While he identified different attributes a caste ought to have to qualify to 
be dominant ın a given setting, he did not talk about it ın terms of its 
relational other, namely, the subordinate caste(s) 

The relationship between caste and democracy, particularly when 
one ıs trying to understand the working of democracy at the local level, 
simply cannot proceed without taking into account the given structure of 
power relations and material inequalities Thus, even when the demo- 
cratic political space of competitive electoral politics bestows ‘equality’ 
over caste groups (as pointed out by Kaviraj, and discussed above), the 
inequality of caste does not completely disappear Even the macro-level 
electoral politics has close links with the microstructures of power and 
domination, which, in many parts of India continue to survive 

Furthermore, politicisation of caste 1s also about assertion of certain 
kinds of collective identities This 1s true of contemporary dalit politics, 
too Unlike Ambedkar’s anti-caste politics and his appeal for the annihi- 
lation of caste, contemporary dalit politics has not been hesitant in using 
caste as a ‘resource’ in the mobilisation process. ‘Dalit’ as such 1s not a 
caste category, but it has a communitarian slant Identity politics 15 about 
asking for recognition and rights (see Jenkins 1996, Jodhka 2001). 
Identity politics ıs also a process of mobilisation, construction of ‘self’ 
and ‘others’ Even when it uses cultural resources drawn from the past, 
the tradition, it constantly remnvents them (Hall 1990 225) 

Seen in this framework, ıt becomes important to look at caste 1den- 
tities by placing them in the context of a given social structure and the 
power play that electoral politics and everyday caste relations involve. 
Thus, there cannot be a single, general, thesis on caste and democracy 
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One must, therefore, ask the question, ‘Who is mobilising caste and for 
what purpose?’ This would also help us recognise the diversity of effects 
that political mobilisations by different caste groups could produce for 
the working of democracy Given the ‘unequal’ nature of caste-based 
social structures, castes may not always mobilise themselves for expan- 
ston of democracy They could also come together and effect electoral 
politics for restoration of traditional structures of domination. 


Notes 


Different versions of this paper were presented at a workshop organised by the Centre for 
Nepal and Asian Studies, Kathmandu, Nepal, and at the weekly seminars of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Delhi and the Centre for the Study of Social Systems, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. Comments received from the participants have 
greatly helped in revising the paper I am also grateful to David Gellner, Krishna 
Hachhethu, Dipankar Gupta, and the anonymous referee of the Sociological Bulletin 
whose comments helped me further revise the paper Usual disclaimers apply 


I Iusethe category ‘dalit’ here in a restricted sense to refer only to the ex-untouchable 
caste groups 

2 H was for this reason that dalits in Punjab were openly against the Akali demand for a 
separate Punjabi Suba during the 1960s They feared that, in the separate Punjabi 
Suba, the local Jats would be much more powerful, which in turn would affect their 
position in the local economy and pohty negatively (see Nayar 1966) 

3 This figure is calculated from the 2001 Census data (see Director of Census 
Operations 2003 1) 
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Cultural Nationalism in a Multi-National Context: 
The Case of India 


Subrat K. Nanda 


Nationalism ıs generally seen as a political principle for establishing 
sovereign nation-states In this paper, it is argued that nationalism in 
a multi-national context is viewed differently at different levels By 
analysing several cases of linguistic and provincial movements in 
India, it tries to demonstrate that in multi-national countries, such as 
India, nationalism assumes a political connotation at the macro level 
and a cultural connotation at the regional level While the political 
connotation symbolises the establishment of a sovereign nation-state 
at the macro level, the cultural connotation, by and large, underlines 
the protection of distinct cultural nation/nationality m a given 
provincial political space within the common sovereign state 


It 1s popularly believed that nationalism, either as an ideology or as a 
movement, 1s necessarily linked with the concept of sovereignty From 
this perspective, nationalism as a principle of political self-determination 
invariably tends to achieve a sovereign nation-state However, empirical 
evidence in many culturally plural and/or multi-national countries reveals 
that the goal of nationalism may vary from different kinds of political 
autonomy to outright sovereignty/independence For example, in several 
multi-national countries it 1s seen that nationalistic sentiment was and 
continues to be invoked by people to protect their distinct cultural- 
linguistic identity within the provisions of provincial political autonomy 
under a common sovereign state This variety of nationalism seeking 
provincial statehood in a multi-national set-up may be referred to as 
‘cultural nationalism’ This paper proposes to bring into focus this 
phenomenon of cultural nationalism in the context of multi-national 
countries in general and in India in particular 


Nationalism in Multi-national Context: Conceptual Clarification 


A multi-national country consists of people belonging to culturally 
diverse nationality groups Such countries all over the world experience 
differing levels of identity, which, in turn, create competing claims upon 
the loyalty of their people Normally, in these countries, people’s loyalty 
to their overarching nation/state competes with the loyalty to their 
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respective nationalities Stated differently, people in such cases wish to 
cling to their civil-political identity without shedding or tampering their 
specific cultural identity and the notions of ancestral ‘homeland’ Edward 
Shills (1957) observes that people in such countries display both civil- 
political and cultural-primordial ties If the framework is disturbed in any 
form, there would be predictable conflict, because one or another nation- 
ality may feel deprived objectively or subjectively 

Incidentally, quite a large number of multi-national counties are 
located in the Third World, that is, in Africa, Asia and Latin Ameriza 
For a greater part of their history, most of these countries remained under 
the rule of European colonial powers European colonialism, however, 
could not obliterate the multi-cultural set-up of these countries On che 
other hand, it provided effective grounds for the growth of nationalism 
there. 

It may be recalled here that, as a political doctrine, nationalism 
originated in modern Europe and then spread to other parts of the wcrld 
in different periods (Anderson 1983, Gellner 1994) Nationalism was 
exported to the Third World countries during the colomial period 
Significantly, while ın Europe the emergence of nationalism aimed at 
establishing modern sovereign states along national lines following the 
one-nation-one-state dictum, in the multi-cultural colonial countries 
nationalism was conceived differently in different contexts At the 
macro-level, nationalism was seen as an anti-colonial political conscicus- 
ness striving to liberate the country from foreign rule and establish a 
sovereign state At the regional-level, it was perceived as a form of 
cultural consciousness seeking to protect distinct cultural communities in 
their traditional homelands Needless to say, the former represents the 
political sense of nationalism and the latter encapsulates the cultural 
expression of nationalism. 

There ıs no denying that the concept of nation — real or imaginary — 
is central to all forms of nationalism However, ın some cases, national 
consciousness arises from a pre-existent nation, in others, 1t may lead to 
the construction of a distinct national identity By and large, in the 
typical European sense, nation meant a culture-congruent sovereign 
political entity However, given the dual interpretation of nationalism, in 
the multi-cultural colonial world, nation acquired a double connotation 
at the macro-level, it acquired a political form based on shared colonial 
experience and geo-political unity, at the micro-level, it assumed a 
cultural form based on cultural-linguistic-territorial identity. This dual 
notion of nation and nationalism persists in these countries even after 
independence. In the independent period, the macro-political unit 1s 
referred to as nation or even nation-state in the political sense and the 
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constituent micro unit 1s viewed as nation in the cultural sense In other 
words, in the multi-national states, nation emerged as a political entity at 
the common political level and as a cultural entity at the specific cultural 
level The former 1s based on such political variables as sovereignty, 
common citizenship and common legal-administrative system The latter 
is based on such socio-cultural criteria as cultural homogeneity, shared 
history and distinct language Territory 1s common to both the under- 
standings of nation 

As mentioned earlier, in the ex-colonial countries, nationalism 
emerged as a response to colonialism However, what 1s often over- 
looked 1s that in these countries the colonial rulers created provincial 
administrative boundaries which did not correspond to the cultural 
boundaries of different nationalities This provincial arrangement not 
only gave rise to disjuncture between culture and territory, but also 
eventually led to the domination by one nationality over another in a 
given provincial unit The dominated nationalities responded by asserting 
their distinct national identity in separatist terms The political manifest- 
ation of such assertion varied from the demand for a culture-congruent 
provincial unit to a separate sovereign state 

The situation exploded after independence The arrival of freedom, 
introduction of self-governments, and establishment of democratic 
institutions and civil-political rights provided the requisite platform for 
arousal of national consciousness among the hitherto subdued and 
neglected nationalities Considering the enormity of the problem, some 
ex-colonial multi-national countries undertook provincial reorganisation 
on primordial basis The primordial basis, however, differed from one 
country to another — for example, region was the basis of reorganisation 
in Indonesia, tribe-cum-kinship, ın Nigeria, sect and religion, in 
Lebanon, race, in Malaysia, language and tribe, ın Pakistan (Geertz 
1971) 

Provincial reorganisation was undertaken keeping the following 
goals in view (a) establishing parallelism between politico-adminis- 
trative unit and cultural unit, (b) maintaining the unity and integrity of 
the state, (c) accommodating the diverse population under a common 
civil-political authority, (d) promoting a ‘terminal’ civil loyalty to the 
state in place of multiple primordial loyalties, and (e) introducing large- 
scale state-sponsored modernisation so that all types of disaffection 
resulting from the ties of race, colour, language, religion, etc would be 
displaced eventually 

Unfortunately, in many ex-colonial countries neither the desired 
parallelism between administrative unit and cultural identity has been 
fully met, nor the highly expected ‘displacement syndrome’ and the 
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much hoped-for singular loyalty to the state have emerged What ts 
emerging, on the contrary, is a set of multiple cultural nations co-existing 
under common sovereign political unit, thereby allowing two notions of 
identity, a dual level of loyalty, a dual conception of nationality and 
finally a double interpretation of nationalism Given this scenario, it 1s 
quite likely that those nationalities whose language and territory are not 
protected will indulge in nationalistic mobilisation demanding recog- 
nition of identity and autonomy 

It 1s well known that nationality problems grip the multi-national 
countries of the ex-colonial world, the older and well-integrated western 
countries remain relatively free from this malaise However, these 
countries also experience stiff resistance from their people belonging to 
cultural backgrounds different from the mainstream nation/nationality 
National movements, latent or avowed, now exist among the Scots, : 
Welsh and Irish ın the UK, French-Quebecois in Canada, German Swiss 
in Switzerland, Basques and Catalans in Spain, and Burgundies and 
Britons in France (Satyamurthy 1983) In fact, both ‘state-aspiring’ and 
‘state-renouncing’ nationalisms are found in the contemporary western 
world (Oommen 1997) 

It follows that both the old and new multi-national states experience 
nationality problems In such states, people, barring a few exceptions, 
want to survive through self-rule within a common sovereign state 
Commenting on multi-national states A.D Smith (1973) notes two polar 
perspectives ‘statist? and *ethnicist! The statists perceive and define 
nationalism from the viewpoint of mainstream nation and culture and the 
unity and integrity of the state The ethnicists, being desirous of main- 
taining cultural distinctiveness, insist on recognising specific cultural 
nation and nationalism in the multi-national set up The statists advocate 
the assimilation of cultural nationalities into the mainstream mould, but 
the ethnicists incessantly resist assimilation with a view to retaining 
multiple identities Moreover, for the ethnicists, subordination of specific 
cultural identity ın favour of an overarching state identity and an alien 
mainstream nation and culture would mean many things (a) it may run 
the risk of loss of 1dentity and, hence, autonomy, (b) ıt may lead to 
unfettered hegemony of the mainstream nation, and (c) 1t may amount to 
loss of instrumental socioeconomic benefits and of equal opportunity 


Nationalism in India 
In India, the magnitude of nationality problems ıs stupendous Being a 


new state and the largest multi-national country, she faces the uphill task 
of reconciling national integration efforts with accommodation of 
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multiple nationalities within the framework of a single sovereign polity 
The task becomes all the more difficult as free India has adopted a 
secular democratic political system 

It 1s well known that India 1s a veritable labyrinth of cultural 
pluralism/diversity Since time immemorial, India ıs home to numerous 
languages, religions, tribes, races, and castes and sub-castes Of these 
elements of cultural pluralism 1n India, language, tribe and, to some 
extent, religion, happen to be crucial, as they not only serve as important 
markers of group identity, but also provide viable bases for nationality 
formation The fact that linguistic and tribal identities in India are linked 
to a definite territory, that 1s, a concept of ‘homeland’ or ‘desh’, rein- 
forces their salience Moreover, the term desh implies not merely a 
territory, but also a people, language, style of life, and pattern of culture, 
in fact, a nation in the European sense of the term Madhav N 
Deshpande (1983) observes that the concept of ‘homeland’ 1s variously 
expressed in Indian vocabulary as ‘desh’, ‘nadu’, ‘rastra’, etc In 
addition, several linguistic and tribal groups in India possess distinct 
history, culture, myths, symbols and values All these elements go into 
the making of territorially rooted cultural nationalities in India and render 
her multi-national character Given such a complex socio-cultural reality, 
any attempt to disturb the natural linkage between language, culture and 
homeland would cause disaffection among the affected people As a 
matter of fact, this natural linkage between territory, language and 
culture was disturbed for the first time in India during the colonial 
period 

India emerged as single political unit under British colonialism The 
British, however, systematically divided the Indian territory into ‘British 
India’ and ‘Indian India! Administrative provinces were created to rule 
‘British India’ directly ‘Indian India’, comprising 562 princely states, 
was ruled by native princes under British paramountcy. This colonial 
policy of keeping Indian states separate from ‘British India’ was perhaps 
designed to thwart the development of nationalism at the all-India level 
It did not, however, take long for nationalism to grow at the all-India 
level However, unlike nationalism in Europe; nationalism in India did 
not emerge from industrialisation or bourgeois revolution to capture state 
power It resulted primarily from the inevitable political framework of 
colonialism and the cultural framework of multi-national situation 
Obviously, Indian nationalism assumed a liberal-political content and it 
evolved from a sense of pan-Indian geo-political unity and an anti- 
colonial perception shared by people belonging to diverse cultural- 
nationality backgrounds Needless to say, the all-India national 
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consciousness was mainly articulated by the nationalist elite comprising 
various cross sections of the Indian middle class 

Apart from the all-India level, nationalism in India was also seen at 
the regional-national level Unlike the pan-Indian national consciousness, 
however, the regional national consciousness emerged as a form of 
cultural nationalism seeking to preserve identity and protect ‘homeland’ 
vis-à-vis other nationalities ın the country It is in this sense that the 
regional cultural nationalism differed from the pan-Indian political 
nationalism which aimed at India’s independence and the establishment 
of the Indian nation-state Moreover, the regional national consciousness 
emanated from a cultural sense of ‘pre-existent nation’ defined in terms 
of a distinct culture, shared history, specific language and common 
territory Thus, the origins of cultural nationalism in India date back to 
the colonial times The rise of such cultural nationalism was mainly 
attributed to the existence of artificial provincial units in colonial India 

Like colonial experience elsewhere, in India too, British colonialism 
carved out administrative provinces which did not match the physical 
distribution of nationalities and their socio-cultural affiliation In some 
cases, several nationalities were juxtaposed in one provincial unit For 
example, the Bengal presidency contained different nationalities like the 
Bengali, Orya, Assamese, Marthil, Bhojpuri and a host of tribal 
communities The Madras Presidency included the Tamils, Telugus, 
Malayalees and Kannadigas, while the Bombay Presidency comprised 
the Marathis, Gujarati, Kannadigas and Konkanis In some other 
instances, people of a particular nationality (for example, Orry as, 
Kannadigas, etc ) were apportioned to two or more provincial units 

Juxtaposrtion reduced the smaller nationalities into a minority 
position, apportionment led to cultural fragmentation and territorial 
dismemberment of some nationalities The fragmentation of culture and 
territory created disjuncture among language, culture and territory. Thus, 
tension and conflict resulted in both the cases in the case of Juxtapo- 
sition, conflict resulted from domination of one nationality over another, 
in the case of apportionment, tension resulted from a fear of loss of 
‘homeland’ and, hence, identity 

The mainstream nationalities, whose culture and territory were not 
fragmented and who happened to be in majority, emerged as dominant 
nationality under favourable colonial conditions While their culture and 
language flourished under colonial patronage, the language and culiure 
of the dominated and peripheral nationalities faced serious threats 
Furthermore, the deprived nationalities perceived the subordination of 
their cultural identity to the mainstream as the root-cause of their socio: 
economic and political deprivation Thus, the fear of *clturocide" and a, 
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sense of material deprivation motivated several neglected and dismem- 
bered nationalities to assert their national identity by invoking a sense of 
indigenous cultural defence and by demanding a separate province 
anchored to ‘homeland’ This very consciousness of protecting and 
preserving one’s cultural identity within a culture-congruent provincial 
unit gave rise to several cultural nationalisms in colonial India The rise 
of national consciousness among the Ortyas, Sindhis, Assamese, 
Telugus, and Malayalees, and the assertion of tribal identity by the 
Jharkhand tribes are some cases in point. As mentioned earlier, these 
cultural nationalisms at the regional level were pursued simultaneously 
along with the anti-colonial national movement for liberation of India 

Several studies have discussed this dual character of nationalism in 
the Indian context AR Desai (1966 368), for example, noted that from 
the standpoint of the united national movement for India’s independence, 
the movement of the nationalities for self-determination assumed deci- 
sive significance. Some recent articulations on national identity in India 
reiterated this thesis quite unequivocally For example, MN Karna 
(2000* 94) observes that both language and region have shaped regional 
national identity ın India and that pan-Indianness objectively co-exists 
with the regional national consciousness G Aloysius (1997) argues that 
both political and cultural nationalisms contributed to the making of 
India 


The Oriya National Movement in Colonial India 


Of the cultural nationalisms that flared up in colonial India, the Oriya 
national movement happens to be the most noteworthy for a variety of 
reasons First, the Orryas were among the few nationalities in India 
whose culture and territory were fragmented 1n colonial times Second, 
Oriya language and culture faced serious threats on account of territorial 
dismemberment Third, the Oriya movement was the first cultural nation- 
alism in British India which demanded a separate province Finally, the 
formation of separate Orissa province was the first linguistic province in 
British India 

In colonial times, Oriya nationality was divided between British 
Orissa and Princely Orissa Moreover, British Orissa was apportioned to 
different administrative units the southern part was placed in the Madras 
Presidency, the coastal tract and the adjoining areas in the Bengal 
presidency, and the western part comprising the Sambalpur region was 
first placed ın Chhotanagpur and then under the Central Provinces (CP) 
Princely Orissa comprised as many as twenty-six smaller principalities 
The territorial dismemberment of Oriya land fragmented the Orryas 
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culturally and turned them into insignificant cultural minorities vis-à-vis 
the dominant Bengalis, Telugus and Hindi speakers in the Bengal and 
Madras Presidencies and in CP respectively Because of their longer 
association with the British, the Bengalis in the Bengal Presidency 
enjoyed a pre-eminent position in matters of education, employment and 
administration Obviously, therefore, the offictals posted to the Orissa 
division of the Bengal Presidency turned out to be Bengali migrants who 
in turn occupied the important positions in administration, law, teaching 
and clerical services (Bailey 1959) In the same way, in the Madras 
Presidency and in CP, the Orryas were economically dominated by the 
Telugus and Hindi-speakers respectively. 

Initially, the Orryas reacted to their inferior socioeconomic position 
in every province they were appended to When the ‘outsiders’ posed 
serious threats to Orrya language and culture, signs of nationalistic unity 
began to appear among the Ortyas The cultural threat largely came from 
the Bengali chauvinists who tried hard to suppress Oriya language by 
denying its independent status and by urging the government to introduce 
Bengali as the medium of instruction and administration ın the part of 
Orissa placed under the Bengal presidency (Patnaik 1968) This was 
followed by the replacement of Orrya by Hindi language in CP Similar 
plans were also made to replace Oriya by Telugu in the Madras 
Presidency Under British rule, thus, the Orryas faced both material and 
cultural deprivation 

To save their language from extinction and to preserve Orya identity 
in British India, the articulate Orrya leadership launched a language 
agitation in the form of ‘save Oriya campaign’, which eventually crystal- 
lised into a well-organised national movement under the banner of Utkal 
Union Conference (UUC), the first Orrya national organisation (Mohanty 
1984) The UUC vigorously pressed for a untted Orissa At first UUC 
leadership favoured unification of Orrya areas under a single adminis- 
tration However, the perceived danger involved in maintaining cultural 
distinctiveness vis-a-vis any ‘alien’ nationality goaded them to call for 
the constitution of a separate Orrya province The culmination of this 
aspiration came in 1936 when a separate Orissa province comprising six 
British-administered Oriya districts was formed on linguistic basis The 
province, however, did not comprise princely Orissa This part of Oriya 
homeland was integrated with Orissa province following the spread of 
national consciousness to the princely areas There was no apparent 
external threat to Oriya language and culture in Princely Orissa Here 
nationalism resulted because of extreme economic exploitation and 
political oppression caused by the feudal rulers Nonetheless, there was 
an anticipated fear of loosing Oriya identity had these princely areas 
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been integrated with any non-Ortya province Subsequently, twenty-four 
Oriya princely states were merged with Orissa province in 1947-48 
following the principles of linguistic unity, geographical contiguity and 
cultural homogeneity (Patra 1979) 

The Orrya experience brings out some serious sociological implica- 
tions of nationalism 1n a multi-national context. It points out that when a 
nation/nationality ıs artificially divided and assigned to different 
administrative units, the national sentiment may crystallise into 
nationalism This will aggravate if the administrative arrangement leads 
to economic exploitation and cultural stigmatisation of the victim- 
nationals. 

From the Ortya point of view, both the British and the Bengalis were 
perceived as enemies Since the British were a common enemy at the all- 
India level, cooperation with the rest of the Indian nationalities was 
called for giving birth to political nationalism On the other hand, the 
Bengalis were viewed as the internal colonisers sapping the vitality of 
Orrya nationalism and, therefore, cultural nationalism crystallised in the 
Oriya-speaking land In the case of Orissa, the two nationalisms 
proceeded simultaneously calling for selective cooperation with the 
British in the context of Ortya nationalism, and necessary cooperation 
with the Bengalis in the context of Indian nationalism The Orya 
example further clarified that the disjuncture between the cultural 
boundary of nationality and administrative boundary may lead to nation- 
alistic mobilisation by a deprived nationality Admittedly, this mismatch 
persisted in India after independence and it continues to exist even today 
Little wonder, then, that regional national movements demanding 
provincial states continue to emerge in India 


Cultural Nationalism and States Reorganisation 


After independence, the biggest challenge before the Indian government 
was the integration of princely states with the Union of India Sardar 
Patel with his astute statesmanship made this task possible. However, 
after integration, the political map of India retained several bigger multi- 
lingual units such as the provinces of Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Assam 
and a few bigger princely states such as Hyderabad, Mysore, PEPSU 
(Patiala and East Punjab States Union), etc It may be noted that the 
British through various constitutional measures had visualised India as a 
union of autonomous provinces Independent India inherited the same 
political vision and hence cultural nationalism seeking provincial units 
proliferated 1n the post-independence period 
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With the arrival of freedom, the political climate in India had 
changed The establishment of a federal polity, introduction of parlia- 
mentary democracy and the thrust on constitutionalism and self-rule not 
only laid the foundations of a new political era, but also contributed 
immensely to strengthening the forces of cultural pluralism and cultural 
nationalism in India. The Indian Constitution legitimised cultural 
pluralism by listing fourteen major languages in the Eighth Schedule 
under Articles. 344 (1) and 351 Subsequently, Sindhi (in 1967), 
Manipuri, Konkani and Nepali (in 1992) and Maithili, Bodo, Dogri and 
Santhali (in 2003) were added to the Schedule, thereby raising the 
number of scheduled languages to twenty-two In the changed atmos- 
phere, thus, people increasingly became conscious of their linguistic- 
cultural-national identity 

The struggle for a separate Telugu province was the first leading 
example of cultural nationalism ın independent India Telugu nationalism 
had its origin in the colonial period The Telugus mainly protested 
against the economic and political domination of the Tamils in the erst- 
while composite Madras province The Telugu national struggle 
culminated in the formation of Andhra state in 1953 (Rao 1973) The 
formation of Andhra state, however, opened the floodgates of regional 
nationalist aspirations in India The situation went to such an alarming 
height that the liberal-democratic leadership of India had to accept 
linguistic-cultural homogeneity as the basis of restructuring the 
provincial map of the Indian Union The Indian leadership accommo- 
dated people’s demand primarily within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution. The significant step in this direction was the setting up of 
the States Reorganisation Commission (SRC) in 1953 With regard to 
reorganisation, the SRC broadly followed four major principles (1) 
preservation and strengthening the unity and integrity of India, (11) 
linguistic and cultural homogeneity, (111) financial, administrative and 
economic considerations, and (iv) successful working of the national 
plan (SRC 1955) Although the SRC recommended the formation of 
sixteen states and three union territories (bid ), the country was 
eventually reorganised into fourteen states and six union territories 
following the States Reorganisation Act of 1956 

The states reorganisation of 1956 was popularly referred to as 
‘linguistic reorganisation’ It is true that the SRC largely followed the 
linguistic principle for states reorganisation and did not recommend the 
creation of any state on the basis of tribe or religion However, on a 
closer look one finds that the 1956 reorganisation created only some 
linguistic provinces such as Kerala, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, while 
some other states like Orissa, Bihar, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh (UP), etc 
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preceded the reorganisation In some instances, the princely states having 
hnguistic affinity and geographical contiguity were merged with an 
erstwhile province such as Andhra, Bombay, etc It may further be noted 
that the major Hindi-speaking North Indian states such as UP, Madhya 
Pradesh (MP), Bihar and Rajasthan were created following historical and 
geopoliticàl considerations 

Again, going by the linguistic principle the entire Hindi-speaking 
region should have been constituted into either a single state or split up 
into many smaller states based on the distribution pattern of speech 
communities such as Maithili, Bhojpuri, Awadhi and Bundelkhand: in 
the Hindi belt Even the administrative viability principle was not met in 
the case of the bigger states like UP, Bihar and MP The retention of the 
two major bilingual states of Bombay and Punjab and the multilingual 
state of Assam further nullified the linguistic principle at that time 
Hence, the goal of ensuring parallelism between administrative unit and 
linguistic group was not satisfactorily met by the reorganisation of 1956 

Furthermore, the 1956 reorganisation was carried out on the basis of 
some constitutionally recognised scheduled languages The 1961 and 
1971 Census of India reported that as many as 1,652 languages and 
mother tongues are spoken in multi-lingual India, of these, 1,549 are 
native to India (Nigam 1971) The 1991 Census of India listed 1,576 
languages and mother tongues which were further classified into 114 
languages following appropriate linguistic methods Of course, this does 
not mean that as many states should be created for as many languages 
spoken in India Nevertheless, the people with a distinct language, 
sizeable strength and a specific homeland would stand a better chance for 
having a separate province 

Besides, the identification of a constitutionally recognised language 
with a particular province in India has converted many languages into 
either dialects or minority languages Numerous tribal languages were 
left outside the,scope of the constitution even though they are spoken by 
a fairly large number of people Hence, the race for inclusion of one's 
language 1n the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution escalated after the 
reorganisation of states In a sense, the scheme of reorganisation mainly 
benefited the bigger and/or mainstream nationalities, the smaller and 
peripheral nationalities, by and large, remained in a state of domination- 
deprivation within a multi-cultural administrative unit Thus, the states 
reorganisation of 1956 created as many problems as it solved 

As noted above, at the time of reorganisation, Bombay and Punjab 
were kept as bilingual provinces regardless of the people’s demand to 
bifurcate them The discontented Marathi people launched the Samyukta 
Maharashtra movement in protest against the decision (Deshpande 
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1983) Consequently, as popular unrest rose to soaring heights, Bombay 
was bifurcated in 1960 and the provinces of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
were established to accommodate both Marathi and Gujarati national 
sentiments. 

The reorganisation of 1956 and the creation of Maharashtra and 
Gujarat 1n 1960 have brought into focus a crucial dimension of Indien 
polity, that is, legitimisation of cultural nationalism and the role of 
language 1n the creation of provinces However, with passage of time, th 
central government has accepted some other bases of provincial reorga- 
nisation such as tribe, region and, to some extent, religion (for example, 
religious-cum-linguistic identity, religious-cum-tribal identity) 


Tribal Nationalism 


Tribe provides a viable basis of nationality formation in India Tribal 
people constitute nearly 8 percent of India's population and, as far as 
spatial distribution ıs concerned, they form an overwhelming majority ın- 
some pockets The greatest concentration of tribes is seen in Central and 
North-East India It is generally assumed that language-based cultural 
nationalism is absent among Indian tribes This 1s because most of the 
tribal languages are not so well developed (in terms of script, standarci- 
sation and literary tradition) as to cause nationality formation on 
linguistic basis Not only a large number of tribes ın India are too small 
to constitute self-sustaining units, but some of them are utterly mula- 
lingual, too Probably, this 1s the reason why the SRC did nc. 
recommend the creation of any state on the basis of tribal language. It, in 
fact, reyected the demand for Jharkhand state on the ground that the 
region lacked common culture and language. 

The fact of the matter 1s that several tribes have been able to define 
their nationality 1n terms of their language as well as tribal identity For 
example, the Santhalis in Central India, more often than not, define their 
nationality in terms of a distinct Santhali language in addition to their 
tribal identity The Santhali language 1s spoken by more than 3 million 
people, and it also possesses its own script called ‘O1 chiki’ (Mohapatra 
1986) Like the Santhalis, the Mizos, the Khasis and the Garos also 
define their nationalities ın terms of their distinct language and tribal 
identity Importantly, Khasi, Garo and Mizo languages are used as tne 
medium of instruction in schools in their respective regions 

However, by and large, the articulation of tribal nationalism ın India 
is based on common tribal identity, common culture and common 
territorial bonds (Singh 1984). Jharkhand: nationalism, for example, has 
developed on the basis of a common tribal identity comprising a group of 
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disparate tribes such as Santhali, Munda, Oraon, and Ho Anjan Ghosh 
“and N Sengupta (1982) observe that a nascent lingua franca, common 
cultural traits and a common tribal identity serve as the basis of 
Jharkhand: nationalism Although, several languages such as Santhali, 
Mundari, Ho and Kurukh are spoken in the Jharkhand region, Sadri is 
considered as the lingua franca by both tribes and non-tribes inhabiting 
the region (Keshari 1982) 

In the case of the diverse Naga tribes, nationalism 1s articulated not 
on the basis of a distinct language, but on the basis of a common Naga 
identity, a Naga ‘homeland’ and a spoken link language called 
Nagamese In Arunachal Pradesh, tribal nationalism 1s expressed in 
terms of common territory, tribal identity and the link language (that is, 
either Hindi or Assamese) In the Chhattisgarh region, cultural nation- 
alism developed in terms of tribal identity, economic backwardness, 
dialectal variation and common historical experience 

In North-East India, cultural nationalism among the Khasi, Garo and 
Jaintia tribes emerged 1n protest against the language policy of Assam 
and the imminent fear of Assamese cultural domination The All Party 
Hill Leader’s Conference, which was formed to safeguard the interest of 
the hill tribes, opposed the introduction of Assam State Language Bull of 
1960 and demanded the formation of a separate province comprising 
Khasi, Garo and Jaintia tribes. Later, the state of Meghalaya comprising 
the Khasi, Garo and Jaintia tribes was formed in 1972 

Demands for creating provinces based on tribal identity have been 
made since independence provinces like Nagaland, Manipur, Megha- 
laya, Himachal Pradesh, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh were formed 
between 1960 and 1986 to accommodate tribal regional-national senti- 
ments In 2000, three more states, namely, Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand and 
Uttaranchal were carved out by reorganising the states of Bihar, MP and 
UP Interestingly, 1n the formation of these three states the official Hindi 
language served as the factor of linguistic homogeneity 

Tribal nationalism ın India, barring a few exceptions, tends to accept 
the idea of self-determination within the provisions of provincial auto- 
nomy However, the Nagas, Mizos and some Manipur: tribes have time 
and again developed secessionist orientation ın their nationalist struggle 
For example, the Mizo National Front under the leadership of Laldenga 
clamoured for an independent state for the Mizo tribe Later, the 
trajectory of Mizo nationalism changed from secessionism to autonomy, 
as Mizo leadership accepted the Indian Constitution and preferred to 
exist as a cultural nationality ın India Subsequently, the state of 
Mizoram was created in 1986 The Nagas, however, have not been able 
to reconcile with the Indian political identity and the Indian nation-state 
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(Ao 2002) The Naga national consciousness still persists with the 
concept of an independent Naga nation-state. 

Some tribes such as the Gorkhas, Bodos, Garos, Karbis, Kukis, 
Rabhas and Reangs still persist with their quest for cultural-national 
identity and homeland Since the 1980s, the Gorkha National Liberation 
Front has been struggling for a separate province for the Gorkha-Nepali 
nationality located in the northern hill districts, particularly in Darjeeling 
(West Bengal) Similarly, the militant Bodos and the Karbis ın Assam 
are fighting with the mainstream Assamese nationality for carving ou: a 
provincial homeland for their respective tribes The Garo (A’chik) 
separatism in Meghalaya and the Reang separatism in Mizoram are some 
other instances of tribal nationalism for preservation of cultural-national 
identity 

The case of Assamese cultural nationalism needs special mention 
here In Assam, nationalism emerged in the context of anti-Bengali and 
anti-foreigner struggle The Assamese national consciousness was not 
directed at achieving any separate province, it was rather aimed at 
protecting the Assamese nationality from the imminent danger posed by 
the Bengali migrants in the initial stages and the illegal foreign infiltra- 
tors in the later period In the initial stage, Assamese nationalism was 
more cultural in orientation, later, it turned more economic in orientation 

After the formation of Nagaland, Mizoram, Meghalaya end 
Arunachal Pradesh, the boundaries of Assam shrunk to the Assamese- 
dominated Brahmaputra valley and the Bengali-dominated Surma or 
Barak valley Like the Oriyas, the Assamese too faced both cultural end 
material deprivation because of Bengali domination Anti-Bengali agı- 
tation broke out in Assam because the Bengalis, particularly in the Bazak 
valley, offered stiff resistance when Assamese language was declared as 
the official language in 1960 and as medium of instruction in 1972 The 
Assamese perceived the Bengali resistance as a threat to *Assamrya' 
national identity and culture In the 1980s, however, the Assamese 
nationalism largely centred on nativism, that 1s, economic deprivation of 
the native Assamese by the outsiders, particularly the illegal Bengali 
infiltrators (Das 1983) Interestingly, the Assamese nationalism turned 
secessionist with the rise of United Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA). 
The ULFA plays the ‘sons of the soil’ (Assam for Assamese’) card and 
it has been pressing for the idea of a sovereign Assam state 


Religion and Nationality Formation 


Like language, religion too plays an important role in growth of 
nationalism. Some scholars, however, dismiss religion as a basis of 
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nationality formation because there 1s no necessary linkage between 
. religion and territory (Oommen 1986) Moreover, a particular religion 
may comprise people belonging to diverse linguistic affiliations, a 
particular speech community may include people professing different 
faiths, and people having both religious and linguistic unities may differ 
on grounds of geography, history, culture and political ideology 

There is no denying the fact that secularism ıs the hallmark of India's 
polity and society Given the secular fabric, the central political leader- 
ship in India does not entertain regional nationalistic aspiration based on 
religion Nevertheless, instances of cultural nationalism using religious 
elements are available in India. For example, the Sikh-Punjabi nation- 
alism, which led to the formation of Punjab state in 1966, very 
selectively used religious symbols in defining the identity of Punjabi 
nationality. Pre-partition Punjab was a multi-lingual and multi-religious 
province. After partition, the Indian part of Punjab comprised two major 
linguistic groups the Punjabis and the Hindi-speaking people In terms 
of religion, the Punjabis are further divided into the dominant Sikhs and 
Hindus and the minority Christians and Muslims, The Sikh-Punjabis, 
who were largely concentrateci in the north-west part of erstwhile Punjab 
province, differentiated themselves from the Hindus and on that basis 
demanded a separate Sikh state The Akali Dal, which spearheaded the 
movement for a Sikh-Punjabi state, exclusively used three prominent 
symbols to define Sikh-Punjabi national identity (1) historical symbols 
drawn from the glorious Sikh kingdom; (11) religious symbols, that 1s, the 
‘five Ks'(Kesh, Kachha, Kangi, Karha and Kirpan), and (ui) linguistic 
symbols, that is, Gurumukhi-Punjabi language (Brass 1974). As the 
central government did not consider the demand purely on the religious 
basis, the Sikh leadership changed their stand and demanded a Punjabi 
Suba on the secular basis of Punjabi language (Nayyar 1969) In granting 
Punjabi Suba, however, linguistic-cum-religious identity was acknow- 
ledged to some extent The supporters of the Khalistan movement have 
not accepted this limited version of Sikh homeland, they strongly 
clamour for a sovereign Sikh state 

Religious element was present in Tamil nationalism, too The pro- 
Dravidian Tamil nationalism. emerged by contrasting itself with the 
Aryan (Brahmanical) brand of Hinduism and the Indo-Aryan Hindi 
language and culture. The Tamil leaders systematically used these 
religious, cultural and linguistic symbols to define Tamil national 
boundary as against the Aryan-dominated North India (Hardgrave 1965, 
Barnett 1976). The national movements of various North-East Indian 
tribes, such as the Nagas, Mizos, Khasis and Garos, were and continue to 
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be laced with religious overtones These tribes define their national 
identity in both tribal and Christian terms 

The movement for independent Kashmir is yet another notable 
example of religion-based nationalism. Despite the fact that Jammu and 
Kashmir comprises the Muslim dominated Kashmir valley, the Hindu 
majority Jammu region and the Buddhist dominated Ladakh region, the 
Muslim separatist nationalists identify the whole state exclusively with 
the Muslims In recent times, the proposal for trifurcation of Jammu and 
Kashmur has been raised by several quarters. According to this argument, 
the state should be reorganised to form three separate provinces Jammt, 
Kashmir and Ladakh If this scheme ıs implemented, the proposed new 
states will surely be based on the factors of language, religion and tribe 
What 1s, however, significant 1s that religion-based cultural nationalisms 
in India share one thing in common, and that 1s the tendency to develop a 
secessionist goal 


Regional Disparities and Cultural Nationalism 


The recent demand for a separate Koshal state in Orissa brings into 
limelight another variety of cultural nationalism In this case, despite the 
linguistic unity nationalism crystallises due to tensions and conflict 
resulting from regional developmental disparities As previously 
mentioned, the state of Orissa came into being following the rise of 
Oriya nationalism However, this state contains two distinct regional 
units, namely, coastal belt and western region, which experienced 
differential rate of socioeconomic development and political mobility 
These two regions also differ in terms of geographical, historical and 
socio-cultural features Basically, the western region, which previously 
formed a part of princely Orissa, experienced relatively low level of 
development and continues to lag behind the coastal districts in matters 
of education, employment and occupation, irrigation, agricultural deve- 
lopment, transport and communication, and rate of urbanisation In the 
political sphere also the western region lags behind the coastal belt 
Given these wide-ranging disparities and political inequality, regional 
discontent and disaffection began to grow ın the relatively backward 
western region of Orissa, notwithstanding the overarching Orrya identity 

This regional tension, in recent times, not only weakened the 
integrative forces of Oriya nationalism, but also caused to dissipate the 
extent of Oriya feeling among a section of people in the western region 
This section now sees regional separatism in clear nationalistic terms It 
emphasises that the people of western Orissa belong to a separate 
Koshali nationality which ıs different from the mainstream Orya 
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nationality The leading role in articulating this concept of Koshali 
nationality is played by the Khosal party and ‘Khoshal Sammilanr 
These separatists try to use selective historical, linguistic and cultural 
symbols to define the Koshali national boundary It 1s maintained that 
western Orissa constituted the great Koshal Kingdom ın ancient and 
medieval times, and that the people of the region speak Koshali 
(Sambalpur1) language, which can be distinguished from the mainstream 
Orrya speech Also, leading cultural organisations like *"Sambalpuri 
Lekhak Sangh’ and ‘Koshal Bhasa Sahitya Parisad’ have made serious 
efforts to develop a literary tradition in the Koshali language Besides, 
the Koshali culture, which reflects a synthesis of tribal and Aryan 
elements, 1s highlighted to differentiate the western region from the rest 
of Orissa 

Going by the foregoing logic, the protagonists of *Koshali 
nationalism" claim that the existence of a separate Koshali nationality 
implies the right to self-determination in cultural and political terms 
within the framework of the Indian Union Hence, they urged the central 
government to create a new Koshal state on the basis of the distinct 
Koshali language and culture (Koshal Sammilani Memorandum 1993) 
The projection of regional articulation as a national movement under the 
banner of ‘Koshal: nationalism’ in western Orissa seems to have come 
for two reasons: (1) practical advantages involved in defining collective 
identity in linguistic-cultural terms, and (11) linguistic identity and home- 
land happen to be the chief bases of formation of provinces in India 

The articulation of Koshali nationalism shows that, within a linguis- 
tically homogenous province, developmental disparities between regions 
may lead to crystallisation of nationalism ın the less developed region 
The continuous demand for the separate states of Telangana and 
Vidarbha resemble this variety of regional nationalism. The people of the 
deprived region in such a situation attempt to reconstruct their identity in 
more objective cultural-linguistic terms Once that happens, a regional 
consciousness turns into a national consciousness im the cultural sense In 
India, cultural nationalism of the mainstream Hindus also operates 
overtly or covertly The ideology of ‘Hindutva’ and the concept of 
‘Hindu Rastra’ are to some extent articulations of Hindu cultural 
nationalism However, this brand of Hindu cultural nationalism differs 
substantially from the type of cultural nationalism seeking provincial 
statehood in India 

The appraisal of the Indian situation, thus, reveals that language, 
culture, tribe and, some extent, religion have been institutionalised as 
crucial bases of cultural nationalism and for granting of statehood Given 
this socio-political reality, the drive to maintain cultural boundary within 
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a provincial unit anchored to homeland 1s but natural It may be recalled 
that in 1956 the political map of India comprised only fourteen states and 
six union territories However, by the end of 2000 the number of states 
goes up to twenty-eight Thus, between 1956 and 2000 the number of 
states has doubled and in the process as many as fourteen states, apart 
from seven union territories, are created Again, looking at the present- 
day mobilisations it seems that the restructuring of the provincial map of 
the Indian Union 1s far from over The demands for the creation of such 
states as Bodoland, Gorkhaland, Garoland, Karbi Anglong, Rabhaland, 
Vindhyachal, Bundelkhand, Harit Pradesh, Vidarbha, and Telangana, and 
the recent demand for trifurcation of Jammu and Kashmir bear testimony 
to this fact. Of course, not all of these ‘state’ demands are based on the 
concept of regional cultural nationality, some of them are articulated on 
the basis of regional identity, regional backwardness, and the rationele 
for the creation of smaller states in the Indian union 

Most of these demands continue to persist because of (a) the 
dissonance between politico-administrative unit and cultural nationality, 
(b) the urge to become a recognisable entity, (c) the regional socio- 
economic backwardness, and (d) the socioeconomic advantages of 
asserting identity and autonomy Cultural nationalism may assume a 
variety of forms such as mredentist, autonomist, separatist, and 
secessionist The irredentist type ams at unifying the vivisected 
territories of a nationality under one provincial roof The autonomist and 
separatist types also desire to protect cultural nationality in a provincial 
framework However, the secessionist type seeks to obtain a sovereign 
state and turns into political nationalism 


Concluding Observations 


This paper has argued that people in multi-national countries invariably 
seek to express their national identity at two levels: political/civil and 
regional-cultural The former is meant for their state/country as a whole 
and the latter is reserved for their respective regional national identity 
Given this different contextualisation of national identity, the sole inter- 
pretation of nationalism as a sovereign-state-seeking political movement 
or a form of loyalty to the nation-sate (as 1n the case of most parts of 
Europe) do not hold good in a multi-national situation such as in India. In 
this context, nationalism, in addition to its nation-state meaning, aiso 
implies a consciousness for preservation of regional national idenuty 
within a denoted provincial homeland 

Three key variables are important ın the understanding of nation- 
alism (1) the concept of national identity, (11) the potentiality for self- 
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rule, and (iu) the parallelism between culture and polity. Significantly, 
the concept -of national identity, which embodies a collective identity, 
can be expressed either in sovereign political or in specific linguistic- 
cultural terms The consolidation of several multi-national states substan- 
tiates this point The potentiality for self-rule can also be realised in 
independent or autonomous terms. Similarly, the parallelism between 
culture and polity can be obtained in independent or autonomous terms 
In other words, nationalism may be directed at achieving a culture- 
congruent: sovereign state or culture-congruent provincial state. Thus, in 
a multi-national context, two varieties of nationalism can be dis- 
tinguished political nationalism and cultural nationalism. While political 
nationalism 1s invariably associated with sovereignty, cultural nation- 
alism mostly seeks to survive within the framework of autonomy inside a 
common sovereign polity It follows that nationalism can be understood 
without sovereignty 

In India, nationalism acquired a sovereign-political connotation at 
the macro national level and a primordial-cultural form at the regional- 
national level. Unlike Europe, in India, many distinct nationalities did 
not tend to acquire their own states, but preferred to retain their distinct 
cultural identity under a sovereign federal polity It 1s this urge to retain 
cultural identity which gives rise to several cultural nationalisms in India 
Importantly, cultural nationalism ın India operates mostly within the 
cultural framework of national identity and political framework of auto- 
nomy anchored to homeland 

In India, the subjection of people to a common sovereign democratic 
state has not destroyed their cultural-national boundaries altogether This 
is because adherence to the broader Indian identity has never been 
welcomed by the Indian people at the cost of dismantling their cultural- 
national identities and their motivation for self-rule Undoubtedly, 
modernisation had an indelible impact on the pre-modern ascriptive 
values and institutions ın India, but the anticipated ‘displacement 
syndrome' did not occur The pace of modernisation has not even 
curtailed the ‘quest for identity’ calling for separate politico-adminis- 
trative units. Furthermore, instead of being completely neutralised, the 
primordial-cultural ties are getting revitalised and legitimised on a wider 
scale under the influence of modernisation, secularism and democracy 
For one thing, in modern times, people all over India are increasingly 
getting conscious of the instrumental advantages involved in making 
language, tribe, region and religion as viable bases of collective self- 
definition in cultural terms The burgeoning influence of globalisation in 
all its ramifications — economic, political and cultural — has failed to 
undermine this consciousness of the people 
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In multi-national countries such as India democracy 1s not seen just 
as an institution of voting or a form of governance, it 1s more associated 
with the systems of power-sharing, decentralisation, and the right to self- 
determination Here, democracy plays a crucial role in shaping the 
politics of identity and autonomy, it sustains rather than weakens 
regional cultural-national identity Here, democracy, culture and power 
are intertwined as far as identity politics and dynamics of socio-political 
mobilisations for autonomy are concerned. 

By and large, in India, all forms of cultural nationalism emerge in the 
context of equality and identity In some cases, equality 1s demanded on 
the basis of a pre-existing cultural nationality, ın others, a search for 
cultural nationality 1s made for equality In either case, cultural nation- 
alism results from a sense of cultural deprivation and domination of one 
nationality over another However, cultural nationalism in India basically 
uses the autonomy card and hence it does not pose any serious threat to 
her overarching civil-political nationhood The civil-political. Indian 
national identity can harmoniously co-exist with the multiple cultural 
nations and nationalisms within its fold 
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Development Theory and Gendered Approach 
to Development: A Review in the Third World 
Perspective 


Debnarayan Sarker 


Influenced mainly by liberal and socialist feminists, several gendered 
approaches to development have emerged, in part, as critiques of the 
mayor theoretical approaches to development — modernisation theory, 
underdevelopment and dependency theory, and neo-liberalism — in 
the Third World countries since the 1950s A major policy highlight 
of this has been the predominance of ‘efficiency approach’ of Women 
in Development (WID), that 1s, development plans and projects are 
sought to be made more efficient and effective through women’s 
economic contribution Although part of the femmist agenda has been 
incorporated into development plans and projects, the new directions 
have wider significance for gender equity and efficiency in develop- 
ment policy and planning in these countries 


Although the term ‘gender’ has been widely used over the past few 
decades, much of the academic interest in gender relations can be 
attributed to feminism (Waylen 1996 6)! Feminists of all descriptions 
have characterised gender relations as relations of inequality and sub- 
ordination, and feminist academics have been trying to make sure that 
gendered analysis 1s incorporated into the study of development This 
paper attempts to examine such incorporation in the context of Third 
World countries It 1s organised under seven substantive sections The 
opening section provides a brief historical background of the develop- 
ment policies and programmes determined by some international deve- 
lopment agencies in The Third World countries It also discusses how 
women get associated with these agencies and development programmes, 
and how the ‘caucus’ known as Women ın Development (WID) came 
into being Gender issues ın modernisation theory, underdevelopment 
theory, and neo-liberalism are discussed in the next three sections 
respectively. In the two subsequent sections, follow an examination of 
gender analysis by a new set of feminist academics and of the 1mpli- 
cations of the efficiency approach of WID in the Third World Countries 
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Some UN Agencies, WID and the Third World 


A number of UN agencies and bilateral and multilateral agencies which 
have emerged after World War II are dictating and determining the deve- 
lopment policies and programmes im the Third World countries either 
directly or indirectly As a specialised UN agency, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), well known as World 
Bank, emerged in the aftermath of World War II to advance loans for 
economic rehabilitation and development of countries which were parti- 
cularly affected by the War Although the chief source of the World 
Bank's fund is capital subscription from member nations and sales of its 
own bonds to private investors, one-fourth of the initial capital of the 
Bank was subscribed to by USA To expand the Bank's lending policies 
and to invest in private enterprise, the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) was created in 1956 and, in 1960, the International Development 
Association (IDA) was created as an affiliate of the Bank to offer long- 
term loans. By 1981, IBRD, IFC and IDA, collectively know as the 
World Bank Group, had advanced 3,383 loans, amounting to a total of 
approximately $ 85 billion, with IBRD’s share alone amounting to about 
$ 60 billion The World Bank Group progressively increased tts lending 
activities during the 1980s, with concessional terms to the poorest 
nations In a single year, during the mid-1980s, the World Bank Group 
lent more than $ 12 billion to developmg member countries, with $ 4 
billion lent on concessional terms to the poorest nations (Plano and 
Greenberg 1985) However, though almost all countries of the world are 
now members of the Bank, which has progressively increased the pace of 
its lending activities, the ability of the Bank to help developing countries 
meet their capital needs is limited 

International Monetary Fund (IMF) also emerged as a specialised 
agency of UN after the Bretton Woods Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence of 1944 to promote international monetary cooperation Its three 
main objectives were (1) the promotion of exchange stability, (11) the 
establishment of a worldwide multilateral payments system, and (111) the 
provision of monetary reserves to help the member nations overcome 
short-run disequilibria in their balance of payments Although most of 
the countries of the world are its members, voting power in the IMF is 
determined by the size of a member’s contribution, with USA casting 
about one-fourth of the total More important, the industrial nations 
function as a caucus to reach decisions in the IMF to defend currency 
values and to promote international liquidity. While the creation of IMF 
was aimed at preventing a return to the anarchic financial conditions of 
the 1930s, with its widely fluctuating exchange rates and competitive 
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devaluation, exchange stability has been greatly weakened in recent 
years. The main problems facing the Fund have been persistent deficit in 
the balance of payment of most Third World countries The situation 1s 
critical because many countries, especially the Third World countries, 
usually borrow money from IMF to make their annual payments to 
private and public banks and loan agencies on the principal and interest 
owed on outstanding loans 

As a specialised agency of UN, International Labour Organisation 
(ILO), established in 1919, 1s concerned with problems of full employ- 
ment, labour standards, migration of workers, collective bargaining, 
social security and workers’ health In recent years, much ILO activity 
has been directed towards the underdeveloped areas of the developing 
countries of the world for improving working and living conditions of 
millions of workers. Hundreds of ILO experts have provided technical 
assistance to countries in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Middle 
East. 

Out of all these UN bodies, the World Bank Group m particular has 
been paying increasing attention to gender issues in its work plan, WID 
being included among areas of special emphasis in the Third World 
countries Within the various UN bodies, WID sought to make ‘women’ 
visible as a category in development research and policy I Tinker 
(1990) has identified three categories of social actors — scholars, 
advocates, and practitioners — in the framing of WID perspective on 
development The advent of WID in the international arena represenied 
an infusion of new ideas aimed at influencing prevailing development 
policy It needs to be mentioned that the ‘welfare’ approach was ihe 
earliest (pre-WID) approach to be concerned with women in developing 
countries during the 1950s and 1960s This approach mainly focused on 
the reproductive role of women and thus sought to meet the practical 
gender needs through food aid, supplementary nutrition and family 
planning. Even today, this approach is the most popular one in the Third 
World countries, though it 1s claimed that they have moved from 
‘welfare’ to ‘development’ to ‘empowerment’ Poor women in the Third 
World had become the main beneficiaries of welfare programmes 
launched by national and international relief agencies Such welfare 
programmes were designed to relieve poor women's needs exclusively in 
terms of their roles as mothers and housewives (Buvinic 1983. 24) 

In the broader context of development theory and the understanding 
of thé basic concepts of WID, gender issues help place the evolution of 
thoughts and actions within the World Bank ‘Women in development? 
and ‘gender and development’ are not interchangeable The former was 
applied to actions designed to ensure that women benefited or, at least, 
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did not suffer from development efforts, on the other hand, the latter 
takes a broader view of the differences in behaviour expected of men and 
women, seeking their causes and their consequences for economic and 
human resource development Through direct intervention in immediate 
situations, or through strategic changes in the legal and regulatory 
framework of the country, gender-related actions can prevent deleterious 
consequences and maximise the potential contributions specific to men 
or women To this end, a shift from WID to gender approach has 
profound implications for the World Bank Starting in the early 1970s, 
pressure from some staff and managers, as also some events outside the 
Bank, placed what came to be known as ‘WID’ on the Bank's agenda In 
hne with early sector. papers on education and on population, some 
projects incorporated activities targeted for girls or women, but these did 
not represent more than 5 percent of investment lending until fiscal year 
1978 A small number of staff and managers of the Bank began 
discussing informally the new topic of WID The first working group of 
the Bank's Staff Association, formed in 1972, focused on the status of 
women in the Bank Some members of the working group started a 
separate informal group to discuss emerging WID issues Soon, their 
efforts were reinforced by events outside the Bank. 

During the second half of the 1980s, the Bank formally increased its 
resources and attention devoted to gender-related issues Basic themes 
already established (like mainstreaming, efficiency, poverty alleviation, 
equity-choice of key sectors, and education’s link to fertility) by the 
central WID division and the regions, with explicit and sustained support 
from senior management and the Board, became integrated 1nto a com- 
prehensive programme of joint action The relevance of gender issues for 
development was validated by research work The focus on WID began 
to give way to a broader definition of gender issues As a result, country- 
level assessment of these issues and investment in projects with gender- 
related action increased sharply Recent developments in participatory 
approaches to development and in the use of social assessments are also 
relevant for gender issues. Recent innovations include the promotion of 
participatory approaches to involve women as well as men ın project 
design and implementation, in poverty assessments, and in proposed 
social assessments There is increased attention to gender in the financial 
services, natural resource management, water and sanitation, and urban 
sectors 
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Modernisation Theory and the Feminist Agenda 


The first theoretical approach to development, namely, modernisation 
theory, discussed very little about women It recognised that, in the 
transition from ‘tradition’ to ‘modern’ societies, some of the traditional 
values deemed necessary to modern society (such as affectivity), were 
maintained by women in the family It was also believed that 
modernisation would be emancipatory for women, as industrialisation, 
technology and modern values would undermine patriarchy of traditional 
societies and give women increased access to economic resources 
(Jaquette 1982) In general, modernisation theory emphasised and 
approved the trend towards western capitalist modernity It was argued 
that, 1f modernisation theory was followed in the Third World, Third 
World societies would catch up with the West 

Modernisation theory was subject to criticism from many quarters in 
the late 1960s Women’s issues of development theory also came to be 
criticised from different quarters Since the early 1960s, UN has marked 
each official *decade of development' with a declaration summarising 
the lessons learnt from past experience and its priorities for the coming 
ten years The declaration that announced the First Development Decade 
(1961-70) was devoid of any specific reference to women (Kabeer 1996 
1). Between the 1960s and 1970s, the feminist movement gained 
momentum, and the research done by women scholars pointed out tnat 
the so-called modernisation theory of development promoted by the 
development agencies had not benefited women and, in some cases, had 
adverse effect on women in the Third World Women had not been given 
access to new productive opportunities, technology had not liberated 
them from domestic drudgery, gender-neutral outcomes had not been led 
by market forces, and, in spite of the forces of modernisation, prejudice 
and preconceptions about women persisted ın society (Ibid 19) 

About the impact of modernisation on women in the Third World, 
more generally, there was a growing perception of the failure of develop- 
ment This perception was combined with the unhappiness of the First 
World women, and was influenced by the second wave of feminism 
These factors culminated ın the emergence of the WID movement, which 
was inspired by liberal feminism (Waylen 1996 37) Remaining largely 
with the paradigm of liberal feminism, WID was, in part, a response to 
the 1nadequacies of the modernisation approach It was argued that the 
process of economic modernisation marginalised women economically 
and socially, and increased their dependence on men (Boserup 1970) ; 
Development projects largely benefited men, often at the expense of 
women, displacing women from their traditional. productive. functions 
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and- diminishing the power, status and income they had previously 
enjoyed (Moser 1993) Development planners ignored women’s produc- 
tive activities, partly because their national accounting systems ignored 
much of women’s work within the household and subsistence economy, 
assuming women to be only housewives (Rogers 1980) 

The development projects where women were included was on sex- 
specific terms as housewives, mothers and ‘at risk producers’ (Kabeer 
1996 5) M. Buvinic (1983) characterised development projects as wel- 
fare approach to women and development, which identified women as a 
vulnerable group, needing help, particularly in their reproductive role 
These projects concentrated on improving women's domestic skills such 
as childcare and nutrition (Rogers 1980) Where the projects addressed 
women's need to generate income, it was through schemes which were 1n 
conformity with the dominant conception of women's role such as 
production of traditional handicrafts catering to insecure market, often 
for tourists or for export Women's development projects were often 
ghettoised, leaving the majority to cater for men (Waylen 1996 38) 

The failure of modernisation to benefit women was attributed to a 
variety of factors reflecting this different cultural context In female 
farming-systems in the Third World, particularly in Sub-Saharan Africa, 
women had been deprived of access to traming, land rights, education 
and technology by colonial and post-colomal administrators, whose 
biased perceptions led them to favour male farmers While women’s own 
prejudices and preferences inhibited them from seeking employment in 
the modern sector in the market economies of the Third World, 
employers demonstrated a preference for men, creating a sex-stereotyped 
Job hierarchy By the modernisation model, the modern economy being 
promoted by development planners had brought new resources and 
opportunities to men, but left women on the margins of development, 
with the result that the productivity, attrtude and outlook of men and 
women began to diverge — men became familiar with modern equipment 
and learnt to adapt themselves to modern ways of life, while women 
continued in the old ways (Boserup 1970) The concept that ‘man 1s the 
breadwinner and women is the homemaker’ is a Victorian (colonial) 
concept, and does not apply to women in the Third World countries, 
where women played a crucial productive role in the subsistence 
economy and contributed to GNP significantly It was Easter Boserup's 
study, which has been described as the fundamental text for the *UN 
Decade for the Women’, which with facts and figures pointed out the 
economic contribution of women This led to the ‘equity approach’ of 
WID, demanding equality for women ın social, economic and political 
spheres. 
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Some policy proposals emerged from the WID critics The solution 
to equality was observed as widening access to factors such as tools, 
technology and education Women had to be integrated into development 
more effectively, and not allow it to pass them by Starting from the 
assumption that economic development strategies had often had a 
negative effect on women, the equity approach acknowledged women’s 
productive as well as reproductive roles (Buvinic 1983) It argued that 
women had to be brought into the development process through access to 
employment and the market place It placed great emphasis on the wider 
question of equity and on the need to reduce mequality between men and 
women However, the WID group worked to influence United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID) policy and, as a result 
of its lobbying, a congressional amendment in 1973 mandated US 
assistance to ‘move women into their national economies’ The WID 
approach was influential in determining the priorities for the UN Decade 
for Women (1975-85) 

In spite of its essentially liberal feminist and reformist bent, the 
equity approach aroused hostility among development agencies and the 
Third World governments (Moser 1993) This 1s mainly because ‘The 
Decade’ rhetoric of equity would have proved difficult to translate into 
policy, as it required a redistribution of resources throughout the deve- 
lopment process ‘Focusing on all women, rather than poor women only, 
calls for equity at all levels, both among programme beneficiaries end 
among programme implementers’ (Buvinic 1983, cited ın Kabeer 1996 
7) Defining women's problems in terms of the family's basic needs 
rather than unequal access to resources made the WID policy more 
acceptable within male-dominated agencies However, the new focus on 
women was adapted by the official agencies of development by linking it 
to the emerging concern with ‘poverty alleviation and basic needs’ The 
poverty alleviation and basic needs strategy was important for women, 
particularly ın the Third World countries, for two reasons first. it 
retained a reassuring continuity with earlier welfare approaches, in that it 
focused on women’s responsibility for family and child welfare by 
casting women ın the role of managers of low-income households and 
providers of family basic needs, and second, ıt also incorporated the 
WID concern with women's productive roles with the recognition that 
these responsibilities had an economic component and, therefore, re- 
quired income-enhancing measures 
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Gender Perspective in Underdevelopment Theory 


Dependency model, a key element of underdevelopment theory, arose 
from a growing disillusionment with economic strategies of develop- 
ment, especially as they had been applied ın Latin America Under- 
development theory was developed, in part, as a direct challenge to 
modernisation theory It arose as much as a reaction to classical Marxism 
as from deefly held objections to modernisation theory ? Dependency 
theorists like A.G Frank (1969), A Emmanuel (1972) and D Harrison 
(1988) argue that development and underdevelopment are two aspects of 
the same system, namely, the world capitalist system. Indeed, both 
development and underdevelopment are regarded as part of the world 
process of accumulation, a process that commenced in the mercantile 
period, carried through into industrial capitalism and culminated in 
imperialism. The colonies, the semi-colonies and the neo-colonies 
existed primarily for the benefit of capitalist metropolis throughout this 
process and, as a direct result, became underdeveloped It 1s only by 
breaking these links that genume development can occur They also 
concurred with the increasing disillusionment with the belief that the 
benefits of economic growth under modernisation would trickle down to 
the poor which provided the spur both to the International Development 
Organisation (IDO) to shift its emphasis to employment, focusing on the 
working poor and the potential of the informal sector, and to the agencies 
such as the World Bank to redirect their efforts towards the eradication 
of poverty and redistribution with growth (Waylen 1996. 39) 

As a mark of this, towards the end of 1970s, an ‘anti-poverty’ 
emphasis emerged as the second WID approach In part, it was a toning 
down of the equity approach, which had required agencies to interfere in 
the relations between men and women An important part of this 
reorientation was the ‘basic needs strategy’ The new focus on women 
could be accommodated within the development agencies by linking 
women to poverty alleviation and basic needs (Kabeer 1996 7) Low- 
income women could be identified, as a part of this new emphasis, as an 
important group to be singled out for particular attention. This was 
mainly because the existing projects had ignored their needs and women 
generally played the important role in fulfilling the basic needs within 
the household This anti-poverty approach stressed income-generating 
projects for poor women often ignoring their reproductive roles and their 
interconnection with productive roles, and without the emphasis on 
increasing women’s autonomy which was implied in the equity approach 
(Waylen 1996) 
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However, feminist critics, writing from a dependency theory point of 
view, differed fundamentally with the WID critique of liberal feminists 
on two important points First, they argued that the process of moderni- 
sation and the spread of capitalism was not an inherently beneficial one, 
on the contrary, 1t involved widespread exploitation, and the exploitation 
of women, within this, took on particular forms Second, the individual 
focus of thé liberal perspective lacked a consistent theoretical expla- 
nation of the bases of women's subordination, depending on irrational 
prejudice and sex-role stereotypes, reducing the accuracy of their 
analysis and the effectiveness of their policy prescriptions (Beneria and 
Sen 1981) 

In their analysis, the socialist feminists were influenced by the 
structural perspectives, including Marxist analysis of capitalism. and 
imperialism Their analyses tended to place gender emphasis on the 
wider global processes of accumulation involved in the spread of capi- 
talist social relations along with their impact on gender relation as well as 
their looking at the impact of particular policies and projects (Young et 
al 1981) Studies within this framework performed some important 
tasks They incorporated a much needed gender perspective to :he 
analysis of dependency, underdevelopment and the new international 
division of labour Often utilising 1deas developed by socialist feminists 
for the analysis of gender relations in the First World, these studies also 
developed a more complex and sophisticated theoretical framework 
Rather than simply concentrating on women, their analytical emphesis 
shifted towards the study of gender relations A detailed examination of 
the roots of women's subordination was done through the analysis of the 
global working of capitalism in combination with patriarchy Processes 
linking different parts of the global economy like migration and tourism 
were examined in gendered terms (Mies 1986) Analyses at different 
levels were used requiring an examination of the role played by the 
sexual division of labour and the links between the spheres of production 
and reproduction in the subordination of women (Edholm et al 1977) In 
the Third World context, the concepts of reproduction and domestic 
labour were observed to take on particular meaning household is often a 
productive as well as a reproductive unit, and peasant households and 
poor households in urban areas are often producing for subsistence and 
the market Greater emphasis was placed on the household, the role of 
gender relations within it, and the link between the household as an 
economic unit and the global economy. This approach has come to be 
known as ‘Gender and Development’ (GAD) It has been influential 
within the development discourse and a number of important studies 
have been undertaken within this framework (see Deere 1977, Beneria 
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1982, Mitter 1986, Jockes 1987, Park 1993) While WID concentrates on 
women’s economic activities, GAD tackles the question of mequalities in 
power and seeks empowerment in all fields 

Studies relating to the impact of the spread of capitalist social 
relations have been analysed focusing on production and reproduction, 
and the links between them in both agricultural and industrial spheres 
from the colonial period onwards These studies have traced the changes 
in class and gender relations and the household in agricultural production 
(Deere 1977, Beneria 1982) The Green Revolution in India 1s cited as an 
example of the way in which the introduction of new techniques such as 
high yielding seeds and fertilizers altered the class position of different 
peasant households and the amount of productive labour undertaken by 
different groups of women both as unpaid labour within the household 
and as paid labour outside of it (Agarwal 1986) The gendered nature of 
much industrial production in the Third World has also been highlighted 
in some studies In the developing countries, women’s participation in 
industrial labour force has risen faster than men’s, increasing from 21 
percent in 1960 to 265 percent in 1980, while the overall share of 
women 1n the labour force remained constant at around 32 percent 
(Jockes 1987 80) In some developing countries — for example, Hong 
Kong (now part of China), South Korea, Taiwan and Thailand — women 
constitute more than 40 percent of the labour force Women's partici- 
pation was crucial to the success of manufacturing industry, the ‘engine’ 
of South Korea's economic development (Park 1993 132), these female 
manufacturing industries accounted for 70 percent of total national 
export in 1975 Utilising existing gender relations to their advantage, the 
multi-national corporations (MNCs) employ female labour, capitalising 
on particular notions of skill with the payment of lower wages to women 
as well as transforming systems of outworking and household production 
(Elson and Pearson 1981) However, the employment of female labour 
by the MNCs is often located in free-trade zones in developing countries 
and it is most marked in the electronics and textile industries (Mitter 
1986). Under the theoretical framework of GAD, the gendered nature of 
much industrial production ın the Third World countries has been high- 
lighted by these studies. women’s labour has played a crucial role in the 
new international division of labour and the global accumulation of 
capital 


Neo-Liberalism and the Efficiency Approach of WID 


The third theoretical framework of development, namely, neo-liberalism, 
and the policy prescriptions accompanying it, while not strictly a corpus 
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of development theory, has eclipsed both modernisation and under- 
development theories and dominated development thinking since the 
early 1980s Milton Friedman and Friedrich Hayek, who emphasise the 
unfettered working of the free market to promote economic growth, 
provided the theoretical basis for many of its ideas While appearing to 
be gender neutral, neo-liberalism carries with it the implicit assumption 
of certain gander relations and particular roles for women Despite 
talking of ‘gender-free individual’ as the basic unit of analysis, the 
assumption 1s that women are subsumed within the household, providing 
important reproductive services, leaving men to be the individuals and 
heads of households who enter the free market and the public sphere 
The major policy prescription following from this kind of analysis 1s the 
implementation of free-market policies and structural adjustment, and 
these have been widely promoted by the international institutions such as 
World Bank and IMF Structural adjustment programmes (SAP) have 
definite implications for different groups of women in the Third World 
countries, as, among others, privatisation of state enterprises and the 
reduction 1n the size of state bureaucracies often make a reduction in 
employment opportunities for many middle-class professional women, 
who often form a large portion of teachers, social workers and nurses, 
the introduction of measures such as the removal of food subsidies has 
made, particularly, women ın poor households to adopt survival strate- 
gies which need greater mcome generation for large section of poor 
women (Afshar and Dennis 1992) 

The widespread implementation of SAP by the Third World govern- 
ments at the instance of international institutions has coincided with zhe 
predominance of the third variant of WID, the ‘efficiency approach’ The 
efficiency argument has been clearly spelt out by B Rogers (1980), who 
had stressed the advance impact of women’s exclusion on development 
In view of growing economic crisis in the Third World, she suggesied 
that continued neglect of women’s productivity was a costly mistake that 
planners could no longer afford to make Gender-specific occupational 
segregation, with concentration of men in higher-level jobs and women 
in lower ones, 1s regarded as a stable and rigid phenomenon that exists in 
traditional as well as modern societies Various studies underline the 
persistence of gender-segregated labour markets globally as being inde- 
pendent of level of industrial development or occupational diversification 
(Terrell 1992; Anker 1998). Even within the same occupation, women 
are paid lower wages relative to men and male-female earnings are not 
well explained by gender differences in human capital endowments 
(Coppin 1995, Hotchkiss and Moore 1996; Olsen and Coppin 2001) 
Anker (1998) argues that human capital approach 1s becoming weak as 
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more empirical evidence is taken into account Many working women 
have a continuous working career in developing countries, as in indus- 
trialised countries, and yet the working experience has not improved 
women’s occupational performance Lower returns to education lead to 
inequalities in wages and job mobility 

‘The issue was not so much that women needed development, but 
that development needed women’ (Kabeer 1996 25) This kind of 
argument was most persuasive among the development agencies, for it 
appeared to feed directly into their concern with the efficient allocation 
of resources It has helped to impart the efficiency approach its current 
prominence in WID policy at national and international levels 

However, the new policy equation has been constructed on an 
equality-impoverished view of women's lives, it has defined women’s 
economic agency as equivalent to that of men, ignoring their greater 
embeddedness in familial and domestic responsibilities Here welfare 1s 
seen as complementary, rather than in opposition to efficiency It 
suggests that the opposition posited in WID advocacy between welfare 
and efficiency needs to be rethought Although WID advocacy shifted 
the grounds for investing development resources in women from welfare 
to efficiency, or from need to merit, Boserup (1970) spoke directly to a 
market conception of merit claims (Kabeer 1996 25) However, market- 
led efficiency, with the WID emphasis on women as economic agents, 
served to underscore the ‘gender grip’ for women within the market 
solution. If the market 1s to be the primary mechanism for allocating 
resources, then, women, who generally have less purchasing power, will 
be unable to buy the support services they need to reduce their domestic 
labour overheads, if they are unable to buy these labour-replacing 
services, they will also be unable to carry on the range of activities that 
would help them to increase them purchasing power In its broader 
meaning, development can carry both negative and positive connotations 
— enriching a few, impoverishing the many 

If the satisfaction of human need, rather than the exercise of market 
rationality, 1s taken as the criterion of production, a more holistic view of 
development becomes necessary Development should not be measured 
by the volume of marketed goods or services alone, but by the extent to 
which human well-being 1s assured. However, instead of the WID advo- 
cacy of market-led welfare and efficiency in the new policy equation 
(women + productivity = efficiency), market would take their place as 
simply one of a variety of institutional. mechanisms through which 
human needs can be met, rather than as a sole arbiter of ‘value’ Such an 
approach would promote both class and gender equity women 
particularly poor women, would take their place as key actors in the 
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development process for their contribution to human survival and well- 
being among those who have been most disenfranchised by growth- 
dominated development strategies (Ibid 82-85) 

The critique of development theory by feminist academics suggested 
that development plans and projects would not succeed unless women’s 
potential and actual productive roles were recognised However, part of 
the feminist agenda was incorporated into development thinking. 
Primarily, this agenda was executed in an instrumental manner — the 
improvement of women’s life was seen as a mechanism to achieve other 
development goals, such as population control, rather than as a valuable 
end in itself Subsequently, the feminist agenda has emerged as an 
independent action plan of IDO, World Bank, and the developed and the 
developing countries 


Gendered Analysis by a New Set of Feminist Academics 


The 1980s saw the emergence of a new set of feminist critiques of much 
of the existing literature and policies and proyects While they are often 
overlapping and intersecting, three different lines of critique can be 
identified The first derives from the work of Third World feminists, 
activists, researchers and policymakers There 1s now a growing feeling 
that there 1s a need to develop a Third World focus to understand the 
gender problem, focusing among others on gender subordination, value 
of women’s work, empowerment, feminist ideology, and identity of 
women. Although considerable dependence is noticeable on western 
ideas, models and methodologies, there 1s now a discernible women’s 
perspective on development in the Third World countries Before the 
NGO’85 Conference at Nairobi in July 1985, twenty-two activists, 
researchers and policy makers prepared a document enunciating a Third 
World women’s perspective on development, described as ‘Development 
Alternatives with Women for a New Era’ (DAWN) (see Sen and Grown 
1987) DAWN suggested that the problems of development were aot 
unique to the Third World, even within the First World, there had always 
been those who had been marginalised in the process of market-led 
growth and whose dissonant voices had not been heard in the mainstream 
western feminist movement The priorities for poor women from racially 
and nationally disadvantaged groups were frequently food, housing, jcbs, 
services and the struggle against racism rather than equality with men 

DAWN was of the view that equality with men, who themselves suffered 
unemployment, poor work conditions, low wages and racism within the 
existing socioeconomic structures, did not seem an adequate or worthy 
goal (Kabeer 1996 32) 
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The notion of global sisterhood was also challenged by the Associa- 
tion of African Women for Research and Development (AAWORD), a 
network of African researchers AAWORD (1982) rejected the analysis 
and strategies of western women who insisted on prioritising problems of 
equality between the sexes as the fundamental issue facing all women, 
and argued that the interests of men and women were opposed and 
mutually exclusive Asian Women Research and Action Network 
(AWRAN) initiated a debate on the relevance of feminism in Asia and 
the special features of Asian feminism The DAWN report (1991, cited 
in Sharma 2000 165) suggests going beyond the discussion of empower- ` 
ment as good for women to the discussion of empowerment as critical for^ 
building accountability into the functioning of the public realm — both 
the state and the institutions of civil society 

The second line of critique has been labelled the ‘postmodern 
feminist critique’ of women and development theory and practice This 
critique rejects universal constructs of truth, objectivity and neutrality It 
replaces the unitary notions of ‘women’ and ‘feminine’ gender identity 
with plural and complexly constructed conceptions of social identity, 
treating gender as one of the relevant strands among others, attending 
also to class race, ethnicity, age and sexual orientation (Fraser and 
Nicholson 1988: 390-91) While some women share common interests 
and face some common enemies, such commonalities are by no means 
universal They are interlaced with differences, even with conflict This 
new feminism 1s more sensitive to local and diverse voices of feminism, 
and it rejects any universalistic feminist perspective Whereas earlier 
feminism was concerned with understanding and recording commonly 
experienced oppression of women, the postmodernist feminist practice 
emphasises diversity of women’s interrelationships. However, post- 
modern feminism draws much of its inspiration from the work of DAWN 
(Parpart 1993; Waylen 1996) The third line of critique consists of 
mainly the First World feminist academies that worked to improve deve- 
lopment analysis and policy of the Third World countries. 

Of these three new lines of feminist critiques, the most important 1s 
that of DAWN, which has laid out the gender analysis 1n a wider process 
of development and social change in the Third World societies (Sen and 
Grown 1987). All three critiques have criticised much of the WID and 
early GAD literature on several grounds (Waylen 1996 43) first, they 
homogenise women, treating them as a single unitary category ignoring 
difference, second, the Third World women are seen as passive objects 
of policy, not agents of change in their own right, and third, as a 
corollary of the second, many of the policy prescriptions and projects are 
seen as primarily top-down ones, imposed from above 
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Moreover, in the purely capitalist model of development and tts 
doctrine of free-market economy and liberalisation, privatisation and 
globalisation, women have become victims of development and non- 
planners/policy makers in the development process Hence, most of these 
approaches have failed to achieve their objective of meeting the strategic 
gender needs This is reflected in the increasing incidents of violence 
against women, dowry deaths, rape, sexual abuse, prostitution in the 
name of tourism promotion, and the declining sex ratio The govern- 
mental policy of privatising health and education sectors may have very 
adverse effects on meeting even the basic needs of women Accordingly, 
DAWN emphasises that development plans and projects would be more 
efficient and effective through women's economic contribution, but there 
must be a ‘bottom-up’ development approach through active partici- 
pation and leadership of women 


Implications of the Efficiency Approach of WID 


That women's economic contribution brings about higher economic 
growth and productivity has been acknowledged in the progress reports 
of various countries. Improving women's education increases their 
efficiency as producers, ıt also increases women farmers’ access io 
agricultural extension, credit services and other productive inputs 
(Quisumbing 1994, Saito et al 1994) The analysis of household panel 
data for Burkina Faso suggests that farm output could be increased by 6- 
20 percent through a more equitable allocation of productive resources 
between men and women farmers (Udry 1996) A more equitable distri- 
bution of opportunities and resources between men and women leads 
more directly to higher economic growth and productivity (World Bank 
2000 199). 

A progress report on the World Bank’s initiative for WID, which 
started during the 1980s, focuses on increasing women’s productivity 
and income, because this 1s considered the best way to help women help 
themselves and contribute to economic performance, poverty reduction, 
slower population growth and environmental sustainability (World Bank 
1990 61) Progress in the Bank’s lending has been most apparent in 
sectors (education, population, health and nutrition, and agriculture) that 
affect women’s productivity the most About two-fifths of the Bank’s 
operations in the fiscal year 1989 included WID recommendations, as 
did almost all population, health and nutrition - PHN - projects (Jbid 
61) About 40 percent of the Bank's operations approved in the fiscal 
year 1991 included specific recommendations for action to integrate 
women into the development process (World Bank 1991: 55) A review 
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of some projects approved in the 1980s highlighted the need for more 
effective planning of WID action during project preparation and more 
effective supervision once project implementation had begun 

A primary component of then World Bank’s WID initiative had been 
the preparation of country-specific WID assessments and action plans 
These assessments outlined specific programmes of action to assist 
women that could be implemented with the assistance of the Bank 
About four-fifths of these action plans recommended raising the produc- 
tivity and incomes of women farmers by improving access to extension 
and other agricultural support activities (bid 62) A new operation 
policy directive issued in April 1994 states that ıt ıs the Bank's intention 
to reduce gender disparities and enhance women’s participation in eco- 
nomic development by integrating gender issues into country-specific 
strategies (World Bank 1994. 37) 

Direct efforts to ensure women’s access to productive resources 
include the land-tilling programmes to grant land rights to women 
Statutory law in several Latin American countries required that the bene- 
ficiaries of earlier land-reform programmes be head of households It 
was difficult for women to benefit from such programmes since customs 
dictated that men were the heads of the household. However, during the 
1980s and 1990s, reform measures changed, and the more progressive 
agrarian codes of the 1990s gave special attention to this problem For 
example, the Columbian agrarian law gave priority to the redistribution 
of land to households headed by women and to women who e 
protection or had been displaced by war (Deere and Leon 1999) / There 
have been success stories from several other Latin American countries a 
study based on gender-disaggregated data for six countries (Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, and Peru) reveals that women 
account for the large share of beneficiaries under the current land-tilling 
programmes than under the past agrarian reforms World Bank 2000: 
121) 

A study on the effect of networking schemes, such as group-based 
micro-credit, suggests that these schemes have enormous potentials for 
reducing poverty and facilitating the empowerment of women The 
interest reached a new peak with a micro-credit summit at Washington 
DC, in February 1997, which was considered the first step ın a decade- 
long campaign seeking to ensure delivery of micro-credit for self- 
employment along with other financial and business services by 2005 to 
100 million of the world's poorest families, especially the women of 
those families In many developing countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, a significant movement has been gathering momentum over the 
recent years, influenced mainly by the WID policy framework. To this 
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end, the global movements of micro-credit programmers by different 
government and non-government agencies have focused mostly on 
women through the economic route with the ‘bottom up’ approach of 
women's active involvement in the programme Some of these micrc- 
credit programmes — such as Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee 
and Grameen Bank in Bangladesh — target women more than men, and 
the credit has greater productive potential for poor households in 
Bangladesh when women are the programme participants (Pitt and 
Shahidur1998) In southern Africa, for the networking schemes of credit 
and saving facilities, women own an impressive share of small, informel 
sector business: 67 percent in Zimbabwe, 23 percent in Lesotho, and 84 
percent in Swaziland, though training ın entrepreneurial skills for 
women, who are typically cut-off from the normal paths for acquiring 
such skills, 1s critical Group-based micro-credit schemes have helped 
women acquire non-land assets and have also had positive effect cn 
girls’ schooling (World Bank 2000) Furthermore, the effect of micrc- 
credit programmes on women's empowerment has largely been positive 
(see Rahman 1986, Amin and Pebley 1994, Pitt and Khandker 1995) 

The relationship between gender and environment ıs complex 
because of the underlying historical inequalities in gender and caste/class 
relations, which determine women’s multifarious roles as producers, 
conservers, consumers and distributors of natural resources Women ace 
seen as being closer to nature because of their natural procreative 
function (Ortner 1972 71), women are more dependent on nature by 
virtue of sexual division of labour It 1s said that women are primarily 
responsible for gathering fuel, fodder and wild foods and growing sub- 
sistence crops for survival, whereas men are seen as mainly responsible 
for growing cash crops (M Leach and C Green, cited 1n Locke 1995 
236-37); women are seen as being the most appropriate participants in 
environmental conservation, as they are the main victims of enviroa- 
mental degradation, and degradation of natural resources destroys the 
material basis on which women's indigenous knowledge of resources 
and processes 1s found and kept alive (Fernandes and Menon 1987; Shiva 
1988, Chen 1991, Kelkar and Nathan 1991) 

Integrating WID initiative in the environmental area, Women, 
Environment and Development (WED) put forward two arguments first, 
improving the status of women will assist the solution of environmental 
problem, and second, within environmental projects, women's scle 
participation. will lead to an improvement in project efficiency (Sarker 
and Das 2002 4407) The Rio Declaration (The UN Conference on 
Environment and Development at Rio 1992) at the Earth Summit also 
acknowledges that women have a vital role to play in environmeat 
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management and development from which they have been historically 
excluded (Sharma 2000) Women’s active participation and women’s 
leadership have been stressed in the area of Natural Resource 
Management (NRM) Programmes in developing countries like India for 
protecting environmental degradation, sustamable development and 
efficient management of natural resources. 

In Africa, community participation has helped restore forest 
resources in Gambia, and led to broader participation in rural develop- 
ment in Zimbabwe (World Bank 2000 92) The progress report of Jomt 
Forest Management (JFM) in India reveals some success stories relating 
to the involvement and active participation of women in the programme. 
Chipko movement in India, which hailed from women’s activism, was 
independent of global environmental consciousness Environmental 
campaigns in India have been successful in negotiating some changes in 
government policies. In the last two decades, conflicts over alternative 
uses of local resources have given rise to a variety of community 
initiatives The National Forest Policy in India asserted that one of the 
basic objectives was ‘creating a massive people's involvement with the 
involvement of women’ (Ministry of Environment and Forest 1988 cited 
in Sarker and Das 2002- 4408) Making a sharp departure from the past, 
JFM is a direct outcome of 1988 National Forest Policy, which 
acknowledges the dependence of the rural poor on forest resources for 
survival. Despite the ideological diversity of community initiatives and 
proliferation of non-governmental organisations working in the area of 
environmental action, poor peasant women are motivated for group 
action as they regard these organisations as the only protection against 
their vulnerabilities as individuals at home, at work and in society. 
Understanding that women are being deprived of their equal consti- 
tutional right to benefit accruing from the forest, the West Bengal 
government's Forest Department has recently made efforts to establish a 
new management system of female Forest Protection Committee (Sarker 
and Das 2002) 

In another action project in Bankura district of West Bengal, women 
have been mobilised around wasteland development Once the district 
had thick mixed forests, but the Santhal tribals lost their forestland to 
traders, contractors and cultivators They started migrating for work to 
Burdwan and Hooghly districts. The migration was harsh and women 
clamoured for work in their villages., The project has evolved from 
women's group activity ın reclaiming wasteland and converting it into 
tassar plantation (Sharma 2000. 159-60). 

The WID approach has also broadened women's legal rights in many 
countries by increasing their political representation m local and national 
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assemblies Efforts are under way in at least thirty-two countries to 
increase women's political representation by reserving seats for them in 
local and national assemblies (World Bank 2000 119-20) In Panchayati 
Raj institutions in India, by law one-third of the seats are reserved for 
women This has given rise to a new class of women (some 600,000 
strong) with political influence Similar reservation is under consider- 
ation for higher political bodies bid 120) 


Conclusion 


Feminist academics have been trying to make sure that gendered analysis 
1s incorporated into all areas and in all development plans and projects 
However, new directions have emerged in both policy and analysis of 
development plans and projects, particularly in the Third World 
countries, with the predominance of the WID's efficiency approach 
through active involvement of women in development plans and projects 
New areas and forms of analysis are being explored The ‘bottom-up’ 
development schemes have entailed a vibrant civil society created 
through grassroots collective organisations Acknowledging differences 
among women, these organisations have also necessitated greater 
consideration of the construction of identities and interests and have 
highlighted the need for alliances between different groups of women 
Governments of the Third World countries have taken up legislative and 
reformative measures for smooth and successful functioning of gender- 
sensitive planning in various fields A number of non-governmental 
organisations have become the torchbearers of this movement, even in 
remote areas in the Third World countries Although parts of the 
feminists’ agenda have been incorporated into development plans and 
projects of the Third World countries, the new directions have wider 
implications for gender equity and efficiency in all future development 
policy and planning in these countries 


Notes 


1 Much of the work on gender in the Third World countries has been influenced by 
socialist and liberal feminism, the two major analytical camps dominant in the 1970s 
Unlike Marxist feminists, socialist feminists go beyond the simple socialist solution, 
maintaining that the abolition of private property will not automatically result in 
women's liberation (Pandey 1987 117) Socialist feminists believe that societies are 
fundamentally structured around patriarchy and profound inequalities in gender 
relations (Waylen 1996 6-7) Besides the economic class structure, they attack all 
forms of male oppression Libéral feminism is the most diverse strand Liberal 
feminists are less concerned with finding structural explanation for women's subordi- 
nation than socialist feminists Instead, they find the socialisation of men and women 
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into different roles reinforced by discrimination, prejudice and irrationality as 
responsible for women’s unequal position in society The solutions to mequality are 
changes which will give women a better deal m the existing system, such as, legal 
changes and the promotion of equal opportunities allowing women access to things 
on the same terms as men Liberal feminism has been criticised for tts overly indivi- 
dualtstic approach and its lack of a coherent analysis of women’s oppression 

2 Based on a comparative analysis of women's economic role in the developing world, 
Boserup (1970) has observed that new technology in farming actually lowered 
women’s status by reducing their access to productive work As cash crop production 
and wage jobs were only made available to men, women were increasingly relegated 
to the subsistence economy during and after the colonial period 

3 For classical Marxists, the Third World countries will remain ‘underdeveloped’ until 
they are developed by capitalism For the underdevelopment theorists, it ts precisely 
because such societies have been incorporated into the world capitalist system that 
their development has been blocked, even reversed, and they have become under- 
developed 
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Sex Preference and Contraceptive Use in Manipur 


L. Ladusingh, N. Minita Devi and Kh. Jitenkumar Singh 


This paper analyses sex preference for children in Manipur under the 
assumption that couples satisfied with sex composition of children 
resort to contraceptive practice to discontinue childbearing The 
study is based on primary data on sex composition of living children 
and contraceptive use collected from a representative sample of 
currently married women spread over all the districts m the state of 
Manipur The analysis reveals that there i$ moderate son preference 
invariant of residence and socioeconomic background, but not at the 
cost of balance sex composition of a boy and a girl. Not all women 
are satisfied with ‘only daughters’, though ‘only sons’ in the family is 
acceptable Son preference 1s stronger among illiterate and non- 
working women and women above 30 years of age 


Introduction 


Preference for sons is pervasive in traditional and patriarchal societies 
Sons are considered by parents as productive assets for agricultural work 
and security for old age, while daughters are regarded as liabilities, 
particularly ın those states of India where dowry system 1s in vogue The 
most important reason for son preference in patriarchal societies 1s the 
continuation of family lineage Although preference for sons over 
daughters 1s pronounced, couples prefer to have at least one child of each 
sex to fulfil their socio-cultural obligations and psychological needs (Nag 
1991). The existence of sex preference for children 1s also documented in 
the case of South Korea (Arnold and Kuo 1984) and China (Arnold and 
Liu 1986), countries which share a tradition of Confucian patriarchal 
value system, and Bangladesh (Bairagi and Langsten 1986), a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country However, the degree of son preference varies 
substantially across countries depending on such factors as the level of 
economic development, social norms, cultural and religious practices, 
marriage and family systems, level of urbanisation, and the nature of 
social security. 

There is an increasing recognition in demographic literature that sex 
preference for children has a strong bearing on the contraceptive practice 
by couples Couples who have an abiding preference for sons or for a 
balanced number of sons and daughters will continue bearing children if 
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they are not satisfied with their sex preference for children As such, 
satisfied couples are more likely to adopt contraception for disconti- 
nuation of childbearing. Thus, data on the sex composition of children 
can be used to examine the effect of sex preference on contraceptive 
prevalence. The present study is an attempt to empirically verify this 
theoretical relation between sex preference and contraceptive use in the 
state of Manipur 


The Tribal Communities of Manipur 


Manipur, the easternmost state of India, bordering Myanmar (formerly 
known as Burma), has unique geographical, demographic and socio- 
cultural characteristics. The state has three ethnic groups the Meiteis of 
the valley, and the tribal Nagas and Kukis of the surrounding hills These 
ethnic groups are predominantly Mongoloid in their physical character- 
istics, and they all speak Tibeto-Burma group of languages According to 
TC Hodson (1908), *Meithe is a combined appellation of Siamese 
‘Tar? and Kochin Chinese ‘Moy’ (Moy + Tai = Moytai = Mortal = 
Metter) and the *Meitheis" belonged to the ‘Mor’ section of the great 
‘Tar race The tribes of Manipur who are now grouped under the Naga 
fold are among the earliest inhabitants of the hills of Manipur The origin 
of the word ‘Naga’ is unknown, but ıt 1s supposed to have been derived 
from the Sanskrit word Nanga and applied in derision to the people for 
their paucity of clothing The British came to know them for their 
famous headhunting practice (Kabui 1995). The ‘Kuki-Chin’, or simply 
*Kuki', 1s both a linguistic group and an ethno-cultural entity To its 
immediate neighbours in Bengal and Tripura, ‘Kuk,’ refers to hill people 
or mountaineers. In modern Burmese, ‘Chin’ means a ‘basket’, and some 
scholars interpret ‘Kuki-Chin’ as a ‘man with a basket’ Kukis are 
concentrated in the Chin Hills of Myanmar with some distribution in 
India and Bangladesh 

The Meiteis, the Nagas and the Kukis had inbuilt affinities in the 
course of the ethno-genetic process In the living folk traditions of 
Manipur, they are said to be brethren In historic times, the tribes and 
principalities of Meiteis had amalgamated through conquest and other 
arrangements into a full-fledged nation equipped with a centralised 
administration, market, cultural complex and external relations with 
neighbours In 1947, Manipur became a part of the Indian Union. 

For the different communities — Meiteis, Nagas, Kukis, and Muslims 
— living 1n Manipur, the family line 1s carried on solely by descendents 
on the male side, and daughters have no social right to inherit the family 
name Among the Meiteis there are instances of parents giving a boy’s 
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name to a girl child (such as, *Chaoba") in the hope of getting a boy, and 
parents with only male issues giving a girl’s name (such as, ‘Tomb1’) :o 
their sons Traditionally, sons are considered advantageous for two 
reasons family lineage and old age support, even 1f productive utility of 
sons is limited. However, the daughters are not considered as liabilities, 
as the marriage system accepts love marriage, and dowry system 1s not 
prevalent in the state 

Although son preference is still common, this preference often exists 
side by side with parents desiring to have at least one child of each sex 
Educationally, girls are given equal opportunities as the boys and women 
are empowered for household decision-making Manipuri women occupy 
a high status in the family and society, not only for their contribution to 
the economy of the household, but also for their major roles in the 
society In fact, ‘Ima-Keithel’, the only market in the country exclusively 
‘manned’ by women, is the symbolic trademark of the capital city, 
Imphal However, women are more engaged in the unorganised sector, 
and male dominance in the society persists. 

The Kuki women are valued for their labour. The manner of 
obtaining a wife 1s either by paying the bride price, or as in the old 
Jewish fashion, by serving for her in bondage for a term of years; but no 
great value 1s placed on her rectitude (Roy Burman et al 2004) While 
the idea of religion 1s similar among the tribes, the Kukis believe more in 
spirits having charge of their forest, hills and rivers, than in household 
deities, and that the best sacrifice a man can make to them is the heads of 
his enemies Kukis are considered to be the most intelligent of all tribes 
in Manipur 

The family 1s the basic social institution in the Naga society Nega 
families are usually closely knit with bonds of affection and respect The 
Naga society 1s patriarchal and descent 1s traced through the father’s side 
The Naga administrative system covers almost all conceivable needs cf a 
human being from birth to death Every village is the custodian of its 
tribal laws. Feast time and festivals are times of added warmth, elaborate 
cooking, unhurried celebrations, music and dancing 


Data and Methods 


The data for this study were collected from sampled representative areas 
of all eight districts of Manipur, of which three are in the valley and five, 
in the hilly region A target sample of 1,000 currently married women 
were distributed among the eight districts proportionate to their popu- 
lation size. A two-stage sampling design was adopted using systematic 
sampling procedure, first villages/towns were selected from the districts, 
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and then the households from the villages/towns The data were collected 
during March 2000-November 2001 The analysis that follows 1s based 
on 983 completed structured questionnaires The data have been 
weighted by design weight for ‘sampling’ and ‘non-response’ The 
survey included questions about desired and current family size and sex 
composition, contraceptive use, complete pregnancy history, and a host 
of socio-demographic background particulars of currently married 
women 

In this study, an attempt 1s made to assess the presence of sex 
preference for children by examining the current use of any contraceptive 
method in relation to the sex composition of surviving children The 
measure adopted for this assessment was briefed by the question ‘What 
would happen to contraceptive use if all sex preferences were to 
disappear suddenly?' To measure the presence of sex preference for 
children, Fred Arnold (1985) has formulated the index 


2 coh 
I, = ————— 


2, P, 


where C,' equals the maximum contraceptive use rate at each parity 1, 
and P, equals the number of women at each parity i. It 1s assumed that all 
couples at each parity will act in the same manner as those couples who 
are currently most satisfied ın terms of the sex composition of their 
children. If the sex of the child made no difference, couples with one girl 
would be equally satisfied as couples with one boy, and hence they 
would have the same rate of contraceptive use. — 

Arnold's index is an improvement over previous measures in many 
respects. First, it can handle any type of sex preference (boy preference, 
girl preference, balance preference, or any combination of these) 
Second, the method càn be used with a number of behavioural and 
attitudinal measures related to fertility and family planning Third, it 
automatically adjusts for the current level of the independent variable 
Fourth, the data needed to calculate this measure are widely available 
The method requires data on only the number of living children by sex 
plus any fertility-related dependent variable such as, for example, contra- 
ceptive use 
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Contraceptive Use by Sex Composition 


In order to assess the presence of sex preference for children, we shall 
analyse the pattern of contraceptive use by sex composition of surviving 
children, considering residence and other socioeconomic background of 
currently married women from whom the data have been collected Of 
the 983 currently married women, 897 (91 2 percent) have at least one 
child and 265 of them are presently using contraceptives, giving a contra- 
ceptive prevalence rate of 29 5 percent The distribution. of currently 
married women ın rural and urban areas of Manipur is 541 and 356 
women respectively, and the number of women using contraceptives m 
the corresponding areas 1s 113 and 152, resulting in contraceptive 
prevalence rates of 20 9 percent and 42 4 percent in rural and urban areas 
respectively 

Table 1 provides the rural and urban distribution of contraceptive use 
by sex composition of surviving children The first column depicts the 
sex composition of surviving children In both rural and urban categories, 
the first column (Columns 2 and 5) shows the number of women and the 
second column (Columns 3 and 6) the percentage of women who are 
actually using any method of contraception The third column (Columns 
4 and 7) of both categories depicts the percentage that would use conira- 
ceptives in the absence of sex preference of children For example, in 
rural areas, 25.5 percent of women with one boy and one girl are using 
contraceptives, compared with 12.5 percent of those with two daughters 
If the sex of the child made no difference, women with two girls would 
be equally satisfied as women with one boy and one girl, and hence they 
would have the same rate of contraceptive use With this assumption, the 
figures in the third column (Columns 4 and 7) in each parity for both 
rural and urban categories are obtained 

On the whole, it 1s found that sex preference has marginal effect on 
contraceptive use in both rural and urban areas. the contraceptive use 
increases marginally from 20 9 percent to 27.9 percent in rural and from 
42.4 percent to 507 percent in urban areas in the absence of sex 
preference Table 1 reveals a preference for sons, particularly at higher 
order parities ın both rural and urban areas Among women with one 
child, those with one boy (189 percent) reported using contraceptives 
three times more as compared with those with one girl (6 1) in the rural 
areas. For the same residence background, for women with two children, 
20.8 percent of those who have both sons are using contraceptives, as 
compared with 12 5 percent of women who have both daughters 

The preference for one son and one daughter ıs the most acceptable 
sex combination of children a quarter of the women of parity two with 
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Table 1 Contraceptive use by sex composition and residence 


composition 


of living using contra- 
children ceptives 


One child 

One boy 

One girl 

Two children 

Two boys 20 8 (5) 
Two girls 12 5 (3) 
One boy & 

one girl 25 5 (13) 
Three 

Children 

Three boys 11((1) 
Three girls 00(0) 
More boys 

More girls 

Four 

children 

Four boys 

Four girls 

Two boys & 

two girls 

More boys 


Percentage absence of 


preference 


In the —— ten E the 
Percentage absence of 
using contra- 
sex 


sex 
ceptives 
preference 


255 33 3 (6) 
255 16 7 (2) 


255 54 1 (33) 


30 0 (3) 
0 0 (0) 


50 0 (1) 
66 7 (4) 


83 3 (15) 
re 


More girls 
Five or 
more 
children 
Only boys 
Only girls 
Boys=Girls 
More boys 
More girls 





Note Figures in parentheses indicate the number of women 


this sex composition reported using contraceptives As the parity 
increases, two patterns of contraceptive use emerge First, women with 
more number of boys are more satisfied in terms of sex composition of 
children, as reflected in higher percentage of women going for contra- 
ception once they have more boys than girls Second, a pronounced 
preference for balance tn the sex composition of children is evident from 
the next higher percentage of women using contraceptives when they 
have balance sex composition of children From the present analysis of 
percentage of women adopting contraceptives at each parity by sex 
composition of children, it 1s clear that women with ‘only daughters’ are 
less likely to be satisfied with the sex composition of children, and most 
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probably they may proceed to have subsequent children Similar pattern 
of preference for sex composition of children among urban women 1s 
also evident from Table 1 Preference for sons and balance in sex compo- 
sition 1s more in urban areas than ın rural areas Ignoring rural-urban 
categorisation, in the absence of sex preference for children, contra- 
ceptive use among currently married women rises substantially, from 
29 5 percent to 46 7 percent 

Table 2 presents the results of a similar analysis by district of 
residence. Imphal, Thoubal and Bishnupur are the three valley districts, 
Tamenglong, Senapati, Chandel, Ukhrul and Churachanpur are the five 
hill districts Over 60 percent of the population lives in the valley, which 
constitutes only about 10 percent of the total land area of the state 
People in the hill districts are mostly Scheduled Tribes, and are Christin 
by religion Meiteis (who are Hindu converts) and Muslims live in the 
valley In terms of infrastructure — transport, education and healthcare — 
there 1s inequality ın favour of the valley districts Both the hill and the 
valley districts reflect more satisfaction 1n having sons than daughters a 
higher percentage of women with more number of boys have adopted 
contraception Slightly over 15 percent of women with ‘only son’ are 
using contraceptives, compared with below 12 percent of women wiih 
‘only daughter’ using contraceptives 

The preference for sons is also stronger in the hill districts than in the 
valley districts Balance in the sex composition 1s most desired by the 
majority of women having two children the contraceptive prevalence 
rates in the valley and the hill districts are 31 3 percent and 54 2 percent 
respectively, and these figures are more for women with children of one 
sex only. For women with three children, those who have only daughters 
are least satisfied ın terms of sex composition of children, as none of 
these women are ready to accept contraception At four and higher order 
parities, no definite pattern of sex preference is noticeable either in the 
hill or in the valley districts This may be attributed to the fact that, once 
women have larger number of children, the preference for certain sex 
composition of children gradually diminishes 

The results of a similar analysis by literacy in dichotomised cate- 
gories — illiterate and literate — are shown in Table 3 As expected, more 
women who are literate are using contraceptives at different parities. 
Among illiterate women, those who have daughter as the only child are 
not at all satisfied, though ‘one daughter’ as the only child 1s acceptatle 
to some extent among literate women In the case of women with two 
children, the most preferred sex composition 1s a boy and a girl the 
percentage of contraceptive use is 47 0 for literate and 24 1 for illiterate 
women. The corresponding figures for women with two sons are 31 3 
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Table 2 Contraceptive use by sex composition and district of residence 


Hill districts 













Valley districts 












































Sex 
In the 
composition No of Percentage Ph of No of Percentage des 
of living women | Using contra- ae women | "5/8 contra- sex 
children ceptive ceptive 
preference preference 











One child 
One boy 32 15 6 (5) 156 39 15 4 (6) 154 
One girl 31 97(3 156 36 11 1(4 





















Two children 

Two boys 27 8(5) 542 24 25 5 (6) 
Two girls 118(2) 542 19 15 8 (3) 
One boy & 

one zii 54 2 (26) 542 64 313 (20) 






Three 



























children 

Three boys 30 0 (3) 111(1) 
Three girls 00 (0) 0 0 (0) 
More boys 52 8 (19) 
More girls 





Four 
children 






















Four boys 50 0 (1) 
Four girls 33 3 (2) 
Two boys & 

two giris 452 (14) 429 (9) 
More boys 60 0 (6) 


31 6 (6) 
More girls 7 
Five or more 
children 
Only boys 
Only girls 
Boys-Girls 
More boys 
More girls 











Note Figures in parentheses indicate number of women 


percent and 10 0 percent respectively for literate and illiterate women 

When women have three living children, *all daughters? is not acceptable 
in both groups, and ‘all three sons’ is also not acceptable among illiterate 
women, though ıt is acceptable to literate women When they have 
children of both sex, literate women preferred to have more number of 
boys than girls. At higher order parities, women in the literate category 
seem to bother more about discontinuation of childbearing rather than 
sex composition of children, probably because they realise that a desired 
sex composition of children at higher parities is not feasible 
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Table 3 Contraceptive use by sex composition and Jiteracy 


| — Lie sd 
Sex In the In (= ee 
composition of Percentage absence of Percentage absence of 


using c - using contra- 
living children smg conira sex E Con sex 


ceptive ceptive reference 
One child 

One boy 14 3 (2) 158 (9) 
One girl 00(0) 18 2 (10) 
Two children 

Two boys 100 (1) 313 (10) 
Two girls 71(1) 18 2 (4) 
oe boy & one 241 (1) 47 0 (39) 
Three Children 

Three boys 333 (4) 
Three girls 0 0 (0) 
More boys 60 9 (28) 
More girls 

Four children 

Four boys 00 (0) 50 0 (1) 
Four girls 00 (0) 62 5 (5) 
Two boys & 

two girls 38 5 (10) 50 0 (13) 
More boys 333 (3) 45 0 (9) 
More girls 353(0 

Five or more 

children 

Only boys 50 0 (I) 66 7 (2) 
Only girls 00 (0) 0 0 (0) 
Boys-Girls 100 (1) 200 (1) 
More boys 154 (10) 

12 8 (10 





Note Figures in parentheses indicate number of women 


Contraceptive Use by Socioeconomic and Residence Backgrounds 


In this section, we shall analyse the use of contraceptives by women 
belonging to different socioeconomic and residence backgrounds (see 
Table 4) Sex preference, particularly for sons, is prominent among 
illiterate women, as evident from the fact that contraceptive use would 
have increased by 23 5 percent in the absence of sex preference and if the 
women were satisfied with their present sex composition of children 
Similarly, it would have increased by 22 1 percent in the case of women 
above 30 years of age. The increase in contraceptive use among women 
in the hill districts, non-working women and women ın the valley, if they 
are satisfied with the present sex composition of children, would be 19 9 
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Table 4 Effect of sex preference on contraceptive use 




















Background 
characteristics In the absence 






Hill 
Valley 
Rural 

Urban 
Illiterate 
Literate 

Not working 
Working 
<30 years 
> 30 years 













percent, 167 percent and 15.9 percent respectively Above 10 percent 
gains are noticed among working and also among literate women. For 
women who are below 30 years of age and residing either in rural or 
urban areas, the increase in contraceptive use would be below 10 percent. 


Conclusion 


In a traditional male-ortented patriarchal society — as among the Meitets, 
Nagas, Kukis, and Muslims in Manipur — preference for son is expected, 
particularly for family lineage Persistence of agrarian economy with 
limited social security system is another factor which can magnify the 
preference for sons in the state At the same time, the Manipuri women 
are in a better position than their counterparts in other parts of the 
country, both educationally and im terms of their position and roles in the 
society. Absence of dowry for marrying daughters and companionship 
the daughters provide to their mothers preclude daughters being viewed 
as liabilities Our analysis reveals that, in Manipur, there is moderate son 
preference across residence and socioeconomic background, but not at 
the cost of balance sex composition of a boy and a girl. Son preference is 
stronger in rural and hill areas, possibly because of the nature of 
livelihood in these residence backgrounds. Irrespective of their socio- 
economic and residence background, women are not at all satisfied with 
having ‘only daughters’, though ‘only sons’ is acceptable to some extent. 
Had there been no sex preference, contraceptive use would have risen to 
the highest rate at any parity, invariant of sex composition of children. 
The low rate of contraceptive use for the sex composition of children 
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dominated by daughters and the high rate of its use for the sex compo- 
sition of children dominated by sons at any parity confirm the presence 
of sex preference 1n Manipur. 
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South African Sociology in Transition: 
Continental and Global Engagement 


Tina Uys 


South African sociology has experienced many trials and tribulations 
in us relatively short history This paper traces the past, present and 
future of sociology in South Africa from us establishment as a 
discipline at the turn of the twentieth century It considers the impact 
of sociological engagement with local issues and the divisions and 
conflicts characterising it during the apartheid years, and concludes 
with the challenges facing ıt since the birth of South Africa’s 
democracy in 1994 These issues stem not only from local concerns, 
such as poverty and inequality, but also from the demands created by 
South Africa’s re-integration into the global community In consider- 
ing these challenges, their impact on the flourishing of the four 
sociologies identified by Michael Burawoy 1s explored In particular, 
the significance of the opportunities for increased contmental and 
global engagement generated by the Durban World Congress in 2006 
IS examined 


Chris Shilling and Philip Mellor (2001 1) argue that sociology has, from 
its early beginnings, been defined by the way in which it conceptualises 
social hfe These conceptualisations have focused on understanding the 
patterns in social behaviour There was an underlying assumption that 
*there exists an ordered social fabric surpassing the impulses, horizons 
and actions of isolated individuals’ (Jb1d ) The establishment and growth 
of the patterns of the social fabric, however, cannot be separated from 
moral issues, they define moral issues as the circumstances that facilitate 
the development of a feeling of responsibility towards others as well as 
acting in the interests of others This 1s balanced by the individual ability 
to promote own interests in ‘specific social contexts’ (Ibid ) For them 
the essence of sociology 1s the study of the ‘relationship between social 
life and moial life’ (Jbid 2) Sociology ıs aimed at understanding the 
‘social and moral dimensions of the human condition’ through a focus on 
the social contexts within which *human experience and destiny’ (/bid - 
203 and 204) ıs formed. The sociological ambition is then focused on an 
attempt to understand and explain the ‘complex and changing relation- 
ships between social life and moral life’ (Ibid 1) 
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Why would sociology be interested in moral issues and not delegate 
them to philosophy and theology? First, in their concern with studying 
the cultural and historical complexities of social life, sociologists are 
continually confronted by the impact of people's interpretations and the 
attribution of meanings in the form of moral frameworks on the social 
fabric. We are all familiar with Wiliam I Thomas and Florian 
Znamecki’s dictum that things that are defined as real have very real 
consequences Second, the origins of sociology lie in an age charac- 
terised by social disorder and disintegration (Ibid 3) The sociological 
tradition as embodied in the sociological classics focuses primarily on 
understanding the changes that took place in what is called ‘the long 
nineteenth century’ It provides explanations in terms of Karl Marx's 
transformation from the feudal to the capitalist mode of production, 
Emile Durkheim’s transformation from mechanical to organic solidarity 
and Max Weber’s transformation from traditional or emotional to 
rational social action, to name but a few of the most prominent figures in 
the sociological classics (Ritzer 2000 6-7) 

The focus of the sociological ambition on comprehending the social 
contexts ‘in which individuals confront moral choices’ is also expressed 
m C. Wright Mills? (1973: 14-15) conception of the sociological imag:- 
nation. He distinguishes between ‘the personal troubles of milieu’ and 
‘the public issues of social structure’ (Jbid 14) He explains that 
personal troubles are directly related to the individual, her or his 
immediate relations with others and private values that the individual 
perceives as being threatened Personal problems fall within the 
immediate context of the individual They are experienced by the 
individual and are open to being acted upon by the individual (Ibid 15) 

The sociological imagination enables people to understand their 
personal troubles as public issues Public issues go beyond the local 
contexts and personal experiences of the individual Many of these 
contexts and experiences combine or overlap and, in this process, give 
rise to the development of the larger social structure of society Where 
personal troubles are related to cherished personal values that are 
threatened, public issues refer to public values held by large groups of 
people that are perceived as being threatened Sociologists use their 
sociological imagination to create an understanding of the personel 
troubles of individuals within the wider context of the social forces thet 
influence them Personal troubles are therefore understood as public 
issues (Jbid.) 

How has the sociological imagination found expression in the 
development of sociology as a discipline in South Africa? Sociology was 
first studied in South Africa as a ‘sub-discipline’ within philosophy, 
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anthropology or social work In 1918, sociology was offered on a first- 
year level at the University of South Africa. This was expanded to the 
second-year level in 1933 and the third-year level n 1939 with an 
independent department of sociology being established in 1946 The 
Department of Sociology and Social Work was established at the 
University of Pretoria in the 1920s, at Stellenbosch in the 1930s and at 
the University of the Witwatersrand in 1937 (Webster et al 2000. 9). 

The history of sociology in South Africa tended to murror the 
divisions and conflicts of the society it was attempting to study With Dr 
Hendrik Verwoerd, the architect of apartheid, as one of the first 
professors of sociology one should have expected nothing less The 
establishment of the first sociological association was characterised by 
internal strife with the three members of the committee, who drafted the 
first constitution, withdrawing from the organisation before its first 
congress in 1968 in Bloemfontein. The reason for their withdrawal was 
related to the inclusion of a clause restricting membership of the organi- 
sation to whites. Although some of the members of the new association 
seemed to support the clause for pragmatic reasons only and some 
attempts were made to negotiate the possibility of an integrated asso- 
ciation with the then Minister of Education, Jan de Klerk, the reluctance 
of many Afrikaner academics to challenge the parameters of operation 
set by the state, created divisions in the South African sociological 
community that even outlasted the union of the two associations more 
than two decades later. Professor Frans Maritz of the University of South 
Africa proposed the scrapping of the racial clause at a congress of the 
South African Sociological Association (or SASOV as it was generally 
known) in January 1976 When it was rejected, he and three other 
members walked out Although SASOV decided to drop the offending 
clause a year later, it was too late to prevent an increasing estrangement 
from developing between the Afrikaans- and English-language campuses 
(Grundlingh 1994 56-57, Webster et al 2000 9-10, Webster 2004. 28- 
30) 

The Association for Sociology in Southern Africa (ASSA) was 
formed in June 1970 in Mozambique It was not, as is generally believed 
today, formed 1n opposition to SASOV but, as Albert Grundlingh (1994: 
56-59) argues, was aimed at providing an opportunity for closer contact 
for social scientists in the Southern African region and was generally in 
line with the government of the time's emphasis on détente Its first 
president was Professor S P Cilliers of Stellenbosch By the late 1970s, 
and especially in the 1980s, however, ASSA had developed a ‘clearly 
defined oppositional identity’ (Ibid . 59) As the majority of members of 
ASSA were associated with the English-speaking campuses, the 
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increasing polarisation between SASOV and ASSA corresponded to a 
similar division „between Afrikaans language and English language 
universities, and to support for structural-functionalism and quantitative 
methods on the side of the Afrikaans universities, and Marxism and 
qualitative and critical methods on the side of the English universities 
On the whole, the various departments of sociology tended to operate in 
isolation and do their own thing, holding largely pejorative views of each 
other, mainly based on ignorance and a lack of contact 

The release of Nelson Mandela and the hftmg of the ban on the 
African National Congress and the South African Communist Party at 
the beginning of 1990 paved the way for the reintegration of South 
Africa into the international community The International Sociological 
Association (ISA) was not prepared to approve collective membership 
for two associations for South Africa This facilitated. discussions 
between the two organisations with regard to a possible merger. 

Although the merger between SASOV and ASSA ın 1993 to form 
the new South African Sociological Association (SASA) was long 
overdue, it did not immediately serve to strengthen sociology in South 
Africa. The increased global access available to wuth African socio- 
logists meant that we were no longer dependent on 10cal organisations or 
journals for the expression of our scholarship. The level of distrust 
between the members of the two original organisations was such that 
until recently, the new SASA had fewer members than either of the two 
constituting organisations at the time of the merger Despite active 
attempts to increase the membership, it remains a struggle to achieve a 
membership of 150 individuals Although this 1s cause for concern, the 
low membership should also be judged in terms of the changing circum- 
stances of sociology in South Africa, in particular the reduction in the 
number of academic sociologists 

Higher education in South Africa has been undergoing some 
dramatic changes since 1994. The introduction of Curriculum 2005 — or 
so-called outcomes-based education — and of the South African Qualifi- 
cations Authority (SAQA) changed the context within which sociology is 
practised dramatically SAQA and Curriculum 2005 were supposed to 
increase the mobility of students between campuses, promote trans- 
formation, reduce or eradicate duplication and ensure the ‘delivery’ of 
graduates with marketable skills who would be productive members of 
society This was to be achieved by the development of so-called 
programmes focused on equipping students with the necessary skills to 
operate successfully within a particular work context. A new language 
entered our vocabulary, a language of modules, credits, notional hours, 
different kinds of outcomes and different kinds of assessment 
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Academics had to align themselves with National Standards Bodies 
(NSBs) and Standards Generating Bodies (SGBs) Some universities 
willingly embraced the task while others dragged their feet Ironically, 
the universities who dragged their feet seem to have weathered the storm 
more successfully 

The goals of SAQA and its NSBs and SGBs to ‘establish more 
uniform standards between institutions’ and to review the academic 
performance of universities, had the unfortunate effect of devaluing the 
contribution of disciplines, at least initially The NSBs and SGBs were 
not organised along disciplinary lines The construction of a programme 
entails selecting from disciplines that are duectly related to the over- 
arching purpose of the particular programme Rather than developing the 
programmes on the basis of the relevance of the subject matter to the 
students in a particular field, some programmes were compiled largely 
on the basis of institutional allegiances between members of different 
departments There was also no longer any need to teach students 
Sociology I, II and III This detracted from the importance of the 
academic department as the organisational basis for the practice of 
sociology Some universities like the University of Port Elizabeth (now 
known as the Nelson Mandela Metropolitan University) abandoned 
departments altogether and distributed the academics according to their 
involvement 1n one programme or another 

A further dramatic change 1s related to what 1s called ‘the restruc- 
turing of the higher education landscape’ (Jansen 2003 304) in South 
Africa This entailed the merging of universities and technickons' in 
order to achieve the supposed 1deal number of twenty-one institutions of 
higher learning The last mergers are taking place in 2005 and include 
the merging of Rand Afrikaans University with the Technikon 
Witwatersrand to form the University of Johannesburg. 

The discipline of sociology was particularly hard hit by all these 
changes. Where South Africa had about 350 academic sociologists 
spread over about thirty departments of sociology countrywide prior to 
1994 (Grundlingh 1994 71), the number 1s now reduced to about 182 
academic sociologists employed at seventeen departments of sociology. 
Some of these departments have not even retained the status of being a 
separate department of sociology anymore. 

This reduction in the number of academic sociologists has severe 
consequences for the promotion of the sub-disciplines within sociology 
If one takes Sociology of Health and Illness, Family Sociology and 
Sociology of Education as examples, we no longer have a substantive 
core of South African scholars working in these fields This leads to an 
increased interest in interdisciplinary work and the forging of inter- 
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national links, which are not negative developments as such However, 
this tends to dilute a sociological focus on national problems the field 
becomes generic and universal and the specific and local does not 
receive enough attention 

It 1s clear that a feeling of South African sociology being in crisis 
could be considered justified Reflections by sociologists on the crisis in 
or the future of sociology are nothing new In a chapter of his 1975 book 
on Sociology as Social Criticism entitled ‘The crisis in sociology’, Tom 
Bottomore (1975 44-54) refers to crises dating from the 1930s We are 
all familiar with Alvin Gouldner’s (1970) book The Coming Crisis of 
Western Sociology In 1997, Ari Sitas, a past president of SASA, 
lamented the ‘waning of sociology in South Africa’ He argued that the 
inta] vibrancy of sociology ‘animated’ by ‘a broader intellectual 
formation, broader than Sociology and broader than the Universities 
themselves’ after a period of institutionalisation of the intellectual 
formation and engagement with the state during the apartheid years, 
eventually started to display ‘marks of a fatigue and exhaustion’ during 
the post-apartheid period (1997 12) 

What are the challenges faced by South African sociology in the 
post-apartheid era? Let us consider Michael Burawoy’s (2004) distinc- 
tion between four disciplinary fields ın sociology (see Table 1) 


Table 1 The disciplinary fields of sociology 













aa 
Instrumental 
Reflexive 


Source Burawoy (2004 18) 





These distinctions are related to the kind of audience served by the 
particular type of sociology The audience can be academic or extra- 
academic, while the type of knowledge that 1s produced can be 
instrumental or reflextve. Instrumental knowledge focuses on providing 
the means to an end, while reflexive knowledge concentrates on debating 
the ends or values for which we strive Professional and critical socio- 
logy serve an academic audience, but the former produces instrumental 
knowledge, while the latter stimulates reflexive knowledge Policy and 
public sociology are geared towards an extra-academic audience, with 
policy sociology focusing on instrumental knowledge and public socio- 
logy on reflexive knowledge 
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Burawoy (2004: 18) qualifies this scheme as ideal-typical in nature 
Particular sociologists could find themselves in more than one camp at 
the same time. Sociologists can also move between camps during differ- 
ent phases of their careers. Furthermore, he stresses the interdependent 
nature of the four sociologies when he argues. 


We might say that the four sociologies form an organic division of labour 
which produces a vibrant discipline when they are 1n continual interaction, 
when each type has a relational autonomy with respect to the others The 
flourishing of each 1s the condition for the flourishing of all (Ibid ) 


Unfortunately, the four sociologies are also simultaneously in a contra- 
dictory relationship, mainly as a result of the types of knowledge they 
produce, the ways in which their existence 1s justified, and the ways in 
which they are held accountable. 

What are the implications of the distinction between four types of 
sociology for the sociological ambition and imagination of post-apartheid 
sociology? Let us first turn to the position of professional sociology. 

South African sociologists have long debated the merits and draw- 
backs of professionalising sociology along the lines of psychology and 
industrial psychology. ‘Professionalised’ sociologists would be able to 
register as professional sociologists and open practices This extreme 
form of professionalisation does not seem to have many takers among 
South African sociologists However, some developments have taken 
place with regard to the formation of an association for group practi- 
tioners. The Nelson Mandela Metropolitan University (previously the 
University of Port Elizabeth) and the University of the Northwest 
provide training for facilitators and group practitioners 

The institutional structure within which sociology is being practiced 
seems to favour the creation of the professional sociologist. University 
departments and especially university managers are impressed by the 
trappings of professional sociology: acquiring research funding, publish- 
ing articles in so-called international journals (that are often just the 
national journal of a different country), getting rated by the National 
Research Foundation (NRF), etc. 

However, there ıs also a downside: the straitjacket of fitting one's 
research focus into the predetermined NRF focus areas in order to access 
research funding. The pressure to publish in ‘international’ journals leads 
to a lack of support for local journals, especially among the high-flyers 
of professional sociology With the increasing ‘globalisation of South 
African sociology', international networks are being advantaged to the 
detriment of the national association This 1s clearly demonstrated by the 
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absence of many senior South African sociologists at SASA's annual 
congresses 

I cannot stress the importance of maintaining a strong professional 
sociology enough. Professional sociology provides the breeding ground 
for the other three types by creating the context in which teaching, 
theory, knowledge and research can flourish. However, this breeding 
ground becomes less fertile if the focus 1s on the individualistic rather 
than the collectivist side of the continuum — focusing exclusively on 
what 1s good for ‘me’ rather than creating a balance between what is 
good for ‘me’ and the promotion of the well-being of the South African 
sociological community as a whole 

The proponents of critical sociology find themselves in en 
increasingly more difficult position. With the waning of Marxism, the 
adoption of GEAR (Growth, Employment and Redistribution policy) to 
replace the RDP (Reconstruction and Development Programme) and the 
Government’s distinct lack of appreciation for critical noises, they often 
have to run for cover In Burawoy’s words 


The post-apartheid state sees itself as representing the general interest and 
it, therefore, sees sociology as an instrument 1n national reconstruction It 
has little patience for public and critical sociologies that articulate the 
disparate interests to be found in society The assault on sociology 
becomes part of a broader offensive against an active society (Ibid 25) 


However, critical sociology 1s essential for the promotion and main- 
tenance of a vibrant post-apartheid sociological community Burawoy 
highlights the role of critical sociology as the conscience of professional 
sociology, through exposure of its underlying assumptions and values 
and identification of alternative ground rules ‘Critical sociology 
discloses the connection between sociology and the world it studies, 
demystifying claims to pure science, demonstrating the futility of a 
completely self-referential system of knowledge’ (Jbid.: 17). 

Both professional. and critical sociologies are first and foremost 
academic sociologies. The following is needed to strengthen them a 
strong professional association, opportunities for publication in journais, 
regular congresses where opportunity should be provided for the discus- 
sion of problems, solutions, successes and failures. 

Academic sociology in South Africa is now on the right track agam 
A substantial membership in SASA is maintained and its annual 
congresses are organised on a professional footing Interestingly, the 
theme for the 2005 Congress was ‘The renewal of sociology in South 
Africa’. Previous acrimonious battles about the relative merits of quanti- 
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tative and qualitative methods have been resolved with the acceptance of 
the importance of both and increasing attempts at the development of 
integrated strategies through triangulation Both the South African 
sociological journals that existed at the time of the merger still appear 
regularly The South African Sociological Review, originally published 
by ASSA, is now published by the Council for the Development of 
Social Science Research in Africa (CODESRIA) under the name The 
African Sociological Review The name of the South African Journal of 
Sociology, the official journal of SASOV, was changed to Society in 
Transition in 1997 After a shaky start, when the first number under the 
new name took a full year before finally appearing at the beginning of 
1998, the journal now seems to be established on a solid footing and is 
being published regularly 

While professional and critical sociology are considered respectable 
occupations within the South African sociological communities, policy 
sociology finds itself in a more ambivalent position. This is largely due 
to the perception amongst some that policy sociology 1s selling itself to 
the highest bidder and does not uphold the important connection between 
a social and a moral life when they practice their sociology Policy socio- 
logy 1s seen as primarily a moneymaking tool rather than as something 
that advances the knowledge base of the discipline Policy research 1s 
often seen as quick and dirty while academic research 1s considered 
substantive and of high quality 

Martin Bulmer advocates a three-fold distinction between kinds of 
research, between ‘basic discipline-bound research, strategic research, 
and tactical research’ (1990: 119). He defines ıt as follows ‘Basic 
research ıs oriented to theoretical problems of a disciplinary kind, tactical 
research to discrete technical problems of a severely practical kind’ 
bid ). Strategic research falls between the two as it encompasses the use 
of general theories in the process of drawing conclusions with practical 
implications. Policy sociology has an important contribution to make by 
promoting strategic rather than tactical research. Only then would the 
policy sociologist in Burawoy's words be applying ‘expert knowledge to 
specific social problems’ (2004. 17) Some of the research done on HIV/ 
AIDS, the work produced by the Sociology of Work Unit (SWOP) at the 
University of the Witwatersrand and the research conducted by Fred 
Hendricks on land and rural development are examples of policy socio- 
logy that comply with the latter requirement 

Policy sociology 1s to a large extent the public face of sociology in 
corporate South Africa At the moment, it 1s not a prominent face We 
have a duty to our students to ensure that this public face 1s enhanced 
without sacrificing our parallel duty to academic sociology. Through the 
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involvement of larger numbers of established sociologists ın policy 
sociology, we can ensure that the solutions found to particular problems 
also contribute to the body of sociological knowledge 

Policy sociology has a conscience, and that 1s public sociology, 
which questions ‘the givenness of ends and the appropriateness of 
means’ (Jbid ). Public sociology is the public face of sociology 1n civil 
society It ıs aimed at stimulating open public debate about societal 
problems, whether by means of the media or through a more grassroots 
involvement in voluntary organisations, trade unions or social move- 
ments It 1s the public expression of the sociological imagination 

Burawoy (Ibid 25) locates the strength of South African sociology 
as lying in its long history of engagement with public issues Peter 
Alexander considers South African sociology the forerunner in *challen- 
ging the dominant, liberal understanding of the relationship between 
capitalism and apartheid’ (2004 2) He adds that South African socio- 
logists had ‘a considerable impact, both on international debates and the 
development of political programmes’ (/bid ) ın the 1970s Although 
these debates were acrimonious at times, says Alexander, it enabled 
sociology to position itself firmly amongst the radical challengers of 
apartheid, especially students This position petered out with the onset of 
the transition to apartheid in the early nineties Apart from the general 
malaise that characterised sociology during this phase, it also lost key 
individuals who moved into government positions or university manage- 
ment (Ibid : 6). 

An important challenge to post-apartheid sociology, therefore, lies in 
the reinvigoration of public sociology In this regard Eddie Webster 
(2004: 31-34) provides some important lessons flowing from his long 
experience as a public sociologist These are that we should. 


1 recogaise that society has ‘ts own grassroots organic intellectuals 
whose task it is to interpret, and give direction to, the world around 
them’ (Jbid . 31), 

n acknowledge the importance of conserving and promoting a strong 

professional sociology based in a university environment with the all- 

Important academic freedom and autonomy of the researcher held 

intact, 

support the influence of the public sociologist in defining societal 

interests and clarifying societal directions; and 

1V accept that ‘the production of knowledge 1s a contested process and that 
one cannot ignore the the disciplinary foundations of the production 
process’ (Ibid 34) 


1 


= 
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In taking up the challenge to revitalise the four sociologies, South 
African sociology, and in particular SASA, needs to take account of the 
constraints identified by Burawoy (2004. 24) A particular constraint 1s 
the danger of widening the divide between the historically white and the 
historically black universities The comparative advantage of the former 
lies in professional and policy sociology while the latter's strength is 
with critical and public sociology. This could result in the historically 
white universities controlling the market for research funding, a market 
that 1s becoming ever smaller, and the historically black universities 
putting all their energies into vocational education 

This situation 1s complicated further by the ‘restructuring of the 
higher education landscape’ that is presently underway A new distinc- 
tion is being created, that of the privileged institutions, which are only 
marginally affected by the government’s whims, and a new type of 
disadvantaged institutions that have to bear the brunt of transformation, 
financially as well as intellectually. 

How do we revitalise the four sociologies? By negotiating success- 
fully within the triangle of co-ordination of state authority, market and 
academic oligarchy, as identified by Burton Clark (in Arts and Becker 
1990. 242) Each of these corners of the triangle has strategies associated 
with them In Strategy A the dominant actors would be SASA, the NRF 
and groups of sociologists who operate on a basis of ‘voluntary co- 
operation and quality control’ (bid 245) Here, professional sociology 
reigns supreme and the strategy 1s closest to what they call ‘academic 
oligarchy’ (Ibid) Strategy B ıs more closely aligned with state authority 
and reflects a situation where government agencies have central control. 
Strategy C relates to the situation where the ‘clients’ of sociology are in 
control as ıs reflected by the name ‘consumer sovereignty and discipli- 
nary autonomy’ (/bid ). The market 1s dominant and policy sociology 1s 
in the ascendance 

Wil Arts and Henk Becker (1990 246) argue that the utilisation of 
these strategies is dependant on an analysis of the political and economic 
climate within a particular country. They explain it as follows. ‘In a 
country with a favourable economic development, and a liberal political 
climate, strategy 4 might be optimal A harsh economic development and 
a centralised governmental system may lead to strategy B, with ulti- 
mately strategy C as an escape’ (lbid 246). I am of the opinion that we 
should try to maintain a balance between these strategies in order to give 
free reign to the development and strengthening of all four types of 
sociologies 

A balance between these strategies would imply the realisation of the 
importance of focusing our research energies on important public 1ssues 
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in South African society, such as HIV/AIDS, crime, poverty and 
mequality, and democracy without withholding opportunities from 
researchers to concentrate on less immediate societal problems We 
should do that in a context where we reach out to our colleagues in other 
African countries as well as other countries in the south through 
expansion of our research networks and advancing comparative research 
In the run up to the 2006 ISA World Congress in Durban, we are ideally 
placed to achieve this It ıs important that we heed Burawoy’s against 
developing ‘a particularistic sociology that buries its head ın local sancs’ 
(2004: 25) The timmg is right for intercontinental and global 
engagement ‘aiming ultimately toward a viable alternative or counter- 
hegemonic public sociology rooted in national and transnational civil 
societies’ (Ibid ) 

Being awarded the bid for the 2006 ISA World Congress was a 
major boost for South African sociology It has reintegrated us into the 
world sociological community from which we were isolated during the 
apartheid years However, we cannot achieve success in this endeavour 1f 
we try to go 1t alone We are dependant upon the active support of our 
colleagues in the rest of the sociological world, but particularly of those 
in the south We share a common experience that makes us interdepen- 
dent, while also generating a common understanding of the challenges 
that confront our discipline and our societies 


Notes 


This 1s a revised version of the paper presented at the South Asta Workshop on ‘The State 
of Sociology Issues of Rigour and Relevance’ organised by the Indian Sociolog-cal 
Society in collaboration with the Department of Sociology, University of Colombo and 
the Department of Sociology, University of Pune, at Surajkund, Haryana (India) on 23-35 
February 2005 


1 Technickons 1s the South African term for technical colleges which provide post- 
school vocational traming 
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Understanding Volunteering: 
The Case of Khasi-Jaintia Society in Meghalaya 


A.K. Nongkynrih 


This paper explores volunteering in the Khasi-Jaintia society in 
Meghalaya There are two forms of volunteering in this society. one 
is expressed through the traditional institutions. like the domestic 
group, clan, and the village council, and the other consists of the 
modern forms of volunteering expressed through registered or un- 
registered societies/organisations/associations Both these forms of 
volunteering operate simultaneously in the society, occasionally 
interacting with each other, and there is a distinct relationship 
between the two There are variations in the meaning and practice in 
both forms of voluntary processes, though the influence of modern 
forms of volunteering through registered or unregistered organı- 


sations is becoming more pronounced in the society 


Introduction 


Volunteering is as old as human society People whom we meet will tell 
what volunteering means to them; everyone commonly understands tts 
idea and practice For the layperson in the field, volunteering means to 
give, share and do something for others without expecting anything in 
return An elder from the village of Kongthong in East Khasi Hills 


district says, 


My neighbour requested and invited me to help in the construction of a 
house I was glad and willingly volunteered by giving a helping hand a 
day. The owner was very glad and served us with food as a gesture of 
gratitude for the voluntary services rendered It 1s nothing new because it 1s 


part of our social life in the village 


The problem arises when one tries to define volunteering and what 
activities are included and accepted under it There seems to be a 
difference of opinion on what is volunteering and what it is not. 


According to Emmet D Carson, 


Many definitions of volunteering exclude activities that may benefit the 
volunteer's family or friends, although it 1s unclear how this volunteer 
work 1s different from the same work performed for a stranger Is helping 
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one’s sick neighbour with yard work or errands to the grocery store 
different from performing those tasks for a shut-in member of one's 
church? (1999 68) 


Carson further states that, *the definition of volunteering has become so 
confused by both scholars and public that it can include both compulsory 
participation and even remuneration’ (Ibid ) 

The Scottish Office Circular defines volunteering as ‘the commit- 
ment of time and energy for the benefit of society and the community, 
the environment, or individuals outside one's immediate family It ıs 
undertaken freely and by choice, without concern for financial gain’ 
(Home Office 1995 15) In its background paper, Volunteering and 
Social Development, United Nations Volunteers (UNV) highlighted the 
difficulty ın defining volunteering, as ‘volunteering means different 
things to different people’ (UNV 1999 3) The paper further explains 
that, ‘taking into account the variety of contexts in which it operates, we 
can construct a broad framework which will allow for differences in 
interpretation within clearly delineated boundaries’ (bid) According to 
UNV (bid 3-4), there are five key elements of volunteering, and they 
are. 


] Reward 

2 Free-will 

3 Benefit 

4. Organisational setting 
5. Commitment. 


Karen Bell states that, (Much) of the research on volunteering 
adopts the following definition of volunteering: activities or work done 
of a person's free will for the benefit of others (beyond the immediate 
family) for no payment other than, ın some cases, a small honorarium 
and/or expenses’ (2003. 10) 

Based on an analysis of the various definitions cited above, we can 
‘say that the most common element of volunteering 1s free-will of the 
person to do something or share something with others, but other than 
one's own immediate family or relatives This also means that the volun- 
tary action 1s for the benefit of others, and such action 1s reciprocated 
with no more than a small honorarium 

There is another perspective on the definition of volunteering which 
partially accepts the above explanation but also stresses that volunteering 
is not about being reciprocated for one's own free will to do something 
for others. Volunteering may not be only one's free will, it is a choice to 
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volunteer or enrol with other agencies of the state for short duration, or, 
in other cases, it is an accepted practice in the society and one has to do ıt 
(Carson 1999) 

Thus, it 1s extremely difficult to define ‘volunteering’, as its meaning 
varies from one context to another Accordingly, this paper does not to 
enter into the definitional debates on the term ‘volunteering’ Its main 
objective 1s to describe and explain volunteering as it operates in a tribal 
society ın Meghalaya ' It is based on an empirical study conducted in the 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills? of that state 


Volunteering in India: An Overview 


In India, voluntary initiatives are embedded in religious philosophies and 
social practices The Society for Participatory Research in Asia (PRIA) 
notes that ‘All religious scriptures provide guidelines, prescriptions and 
suggestions for individuals to contribute to the well-being of society as 
part of their religious deeds’ (PRIA 2000 1-7) The ethnic and cultural 
diversity of India presents a pluralistic array of voluntary initiatives — for 
example, caste associations, ethnic associations, kinship associations, 
village associations and others. We also find new types of voluntary 
initiatives based on the modern form of organisation The growth of 
modern organisations began in the early twentieth century. Various types 
of modern organisations (in the non-profit sector) sowed the seeds of 
non-profit initiatives in the country These forms of voluntary initiatives, 
which are legitimised by the state legal system, may be broadly catego- 
rised as professional associations, co-operative societies, development- 
based organisations, community-based organisations, clubs, charitable 
organisations, academic institutions, trusts, and others 

The status of voluntary initiatives in India can be classified into two 
types, namely, the traditional initiatives and the modern initiatives. while 
the former 1s sanctioned by traditional beliefs and practices, the latter 1s 
sanctioned by the laws of the state In the PRIA working paper, it 1s 
argued that the modern type of voluntary initiatives, referred to as the 
non-profit sector in India, is defined by law and not necessarily by 
conceptual terminology and definitions (/bid). Under the law, the 
modern type of voluntary initiatives 1s governed by a set of rules and 
regulations, such as, for example, The Societies Registration Act, 1860, 
The Indian Trusts Act, 1882, The Co-operative Societies Act, 1904: The 
Trade Union Act, 1926, and Section 25 of The Indian Companies Act, 
1956 (Ibid) There are, no doubt, variations among these voluntary 
initiatives B.S. Baviskar (2001) highlights the differences in non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) in India, and lists different categori- 
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sations of such organisations by scholars: techno-managerial, reformist 
and radical; welfare-oriented development organisations and empower- 
ing NGOs, Gandhian, service delivery organisations, professional 
organisations and mobilisational organisations; relief and welfare, local 
development and community organisations, charity, development and 
empowerment work NGOs Even at the level of types, there are diverse 
ranges of activities 


Volunteering in Khasi-Jaintia Society 


In the case of Khasi-Jaintia society, volunteering is a part of traditional 
values, spirit and norms It is intricately linked to all the spheres of 
community life. This 1s observed at different levels or institutions of 
society. the Jing (domestic group), Kur (clan), and the Dorbar Shnong 
(village council) It 1s through these institutions that we observed the 
voluntary action of the members of the society. Voluntary action of every 
member is in the form of manifest action It is internally organised, incul- 
cated and imbibed through the process of socialisation Every member 1s 
socialised in values, norms and the spirit of sharing, helping and caring 


Domestic Group, Clan and Volunteering 


The domestic group ıs not only a unit of social identification and 
membership, but also a unit through which members of the society co- 
ordinate, assist, support and reciprocate their mutual needs of various 
kinds For example, majority of the domestic groups depend on agricul- 
ture for sustainable livelihood It is difficult for each domestic group to 
single-handedly harvest its crops on time. In Kongthong village of East 
Khasi Hills district, the practice of ‘Kylliang Sngi' (voluntary exchange 
of labour) is common The villagers said that they have inherited the 
practice over generations. Every domestic group will organise itself in 
collecting and carrying the harvested crops from the agricultural fields to 
the residence, by following the practice of one-day exchange of volun- 
tary labour The practice is mutual and reciprocal The day ends by 
sharing a common meal hosted by the domestic group whose crop 1s 
harvested and transferred. The meal is not to be misunderstood as a 
payment for the labour, it 1s a token of gratitude and solidarity The same 
practice 1s followed in the construction of a house 

Another practice, common in villages across Khasi-Jaintia hills, is 
observed in the case of Jap briew (death) 1n any Jing of the village The 
neighbouring Jing would immediately congregate in the bereaved Jing, 
and assist 1t 1n the preparation and completion of burial or cremation of 
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the dead. This process usually takes three days During the day, women 
and men take part and spend their time by assisting in the preparation, at 
night, young adult males and females sit awake till dawn of the next day 
This is because of the belief that till the body of the dead person is laid at 
the final resting place, the living must give company by being around the 
Jing The feelings and actions manifest on such occasions are expressions 
in comforting and supporting the bereaved members It 1s a social 
practice and service that every Jing provides for one another without 
calculating loss of time or energy What counts most 1s sharing of the 
burden of the loss of someone from a particular home as well as the loss 
that affects all. 

Beyond the domestic group 1s another type of voluntary initiative 
This ıs at the level of the Kur (clan), an important institution in the 
Khasi-Jaintia society. Every member of the society 1s identified through 
the Zing, and each Ang has a distinctive name associating the consan- 
guineous members to a larger unit referred to as Kur It 1s through the 
Kur that the Img 1s integrated into the total social structure. The internal 
processes in the domain of Jing are governed and regulated by the Kur 
The rule of incest operates at the level of Kur which decides who can 
have sexual relations in marital terms or otherwise with whom Similarly, 
the concern of the society is expressed through Kur in the event of a 
childbirth, initiation and death occurring in an individual Jing 
(Nongkynrih 2002 42) In the social life of the society, members of the 
same Kur are expected to support, care and provide security to each 
other In case of death, one can observe that members of the Kur 
congregate and contribute in cash or im kind to assist the bereaved 
domestic group They will also assist in the preparation of the funeral or 
cremation, and ensure that guests and visitors are taken care of To 
elucidate with an instance, in 1990, some villages of Khatar Shnong m 
East Khasi Hills district were severely infected with gastroenteritis and 
some domestic groups lost their parents, leaving about fifteen children as 
orphans The problem of rehabilitating the children was resolved through 
domestic groups belonging to the same Kur adopting the children and 
taking them under their care and protection 

In the last few years, clans have also started giving educational 
awards and recognition for young people who perform exceptionally 
well in the fields of education, sports, or business. The clan members 
organise receptions and celebrate such achievements of its members In 
2004, one of the units of the Nongkynrih clan, clustering two localities of 
Cleve Colony and Risa Colony, gave educational awards to five 
candidates from the clan for securing distinction 1n different subjects 
According to the Unit Secretary, *This 1s one way of recognising talents, 
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achievements, and also to motivate the younger ones to follow the good 
example The other aspect 1s that as a clan we feel proud, and we feel 
>that we should honour excellence’ There are many more voluntary 
initiatives which clans are undertaking like organising inter-club football 
tournaments, planting trees, visiting the sick and giving donations 
During the last three decades, the clans are getting more professionally 
organised on lines similar to those of voluntary organisations They have 
adopted and integrated new structures like the general body, the execu- 
tive committee and office bearers For example, prior to 1999, Seng Kur 
Dkhar Sawkpoh did not have a written document, but at the Kur meeting 
in Sohra (Cherrapunjee) on 23 January 1999 it adopted and confirmed a 
constitution The idea and spirit of the constitution 1s to strengthen the 
role and functions of the Kur maintain clan solidarity, promote savings 
among its members, assist, support and help, both in cash and in kind, a 
member during sickness, difficulties and death, promote excellence and 
recognition in the field of education by giving awards, and provide all 
possible assistance and support to a member It has also created an 
organisational set-up with the clan council as the highest authority, and 
this council meets once a year The clan council 1s led and managed by 
office bearers and an executive committee, and at its lowest level 1s the 
clan-unit led and managed by unit leaders (Seng Kur Dkhar Sawkpoh 
1999 1-7) 


Village Council and Volunteering 


There ıs another level of volunteering, and that ıs through the village 
councils Each village is governed, managed and controlled by a ‘Dorbar 
Shnong’ (village council). As per tradition, the adult male members of 
the domestic groups are members of the village council Within a village, 
the village council is the centre of community lıfe and activities, and an 
authority in controlling and managing its affairs The activities of the 
village council range from maintaining law and order, settling disputes, 
and protecting customary beliefs and practices to mediating with govern- 
ment departments and initiating developmental programmes The village 
council organises the people for (a) community programmes such as 
construction of village footpaths, ponds and springs, (b) annual cleaning 
drives, (c) extending support to bereaved families, (d) crisis manage- 
ment, and (e) rehabilitation and development of the village ın general 
(Nongkynrih 2001: 128) This form of community welfare through self- 
help 1s based on the principles of community spirit, solidarity, unity and 
mutual support 
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An important activity organised by the village council ıs the 
construction and maintenance of village footpaths, referred to as ‘Lynti 
Khas’, as different from the roads constructed by government agencies 
The difference between the two 1s not in the physical form of the foot- 
paths, but in the ingenuity of their designing, planning and construction 
Recognising the need of the people for moving from one village to 
another, the tribal forefathers designed, planned and executed the 
construction of footpaths It 1s important to bear in mind that they did not 
possess any formal academic credentials, nor did they have access to any 
sophisticated technology They used local resources, indigenous know- 
ledge and local support in implementing their ideas The impact of these 
footpaths on the society can be observed from the convergence and 
congregation of villagers into the local market on every eighth day in 
different parts of the Khasi-Jaintia hills. These footpaths still serve as the 
Irving testament to the tribal peoples’ vision and power 1n solving their 
own problems (Nongkynrth 2003) 

Another example that can be cited here is from the village of 
Mookaiaw in Jaintia Hills district, where the village council elders have 
taken the initiative to form a transport co-operative society According to 
a village council member, 


The village 1s connected with the rest of the district by road It has to rely 
on buses plying from adjoining village Those days there were only two 
buses owned by two traders from the neighbouring villages These buses 
plied between Raliang and Jowai daily, carrying traders and people The 
difficulty was that both the buses left at the same time and passengers 
literally had to fight for a seat We in Mookaiaw had to wait for the buses 
to come and pick up at 7 30 AM These buses never came on time Either 
they came very early or very late, and on reaching Raliang village, the 
buses halted for a long duration People were complaining about the 
difficulties faced due to the erratic behaviour of the bus drivers It made us 
to think of an alternative. The seed of forming of the transport society 
became the major issue of discussions in the village Initially tt was very 
difficult to convince the people But since we the village leaders did not 
give up the plan, gradually the people accepted In 1984, we bought the 
first bus with a loan from the bank, and today we run and manage the bus 
on our own (Bah Nalbas Rymbai, Headman, Mookaiaw Village, 25 July 
2002) 


Modern Forms of Volunteering and their Impact on Society 


The modern forms of volunteering are expressed through the modern 
organisations, and they could be said to have begun from 1829, with the 
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advent of European colonisers The British Empire annexed and consoli- 
dated its position in the Khasi-Jaintia Hills in the early nineteenth 
century. The colonial rulers introduced the modern political system and 
brought the traditional system of political administration under. their 
control Gradually, the colonial government invited and permitted the 
entry of Christian missions (the Presbyterians, Catholics and the 
Baptists) in the hills. Besides the Christian missions, the Ramakrishna 
Mission set up various centres of voluntary initiative (Syiemlieh 1989) 
This marked the beginnmg of the modern forms of volunteering and 
voluntary initiatives in the hills. In the post-independence period, these 
hills were integrated into the Indian union The post-colonial nation-state 
introduced the Five-Year Plans as part of its objectives to induce change 
It also enacted legislation with regard to voluntary action 

It is also relevant at this stage of our discussion to understand the 
impact of modernisation on the tribal society We separate this impact 
into two broad categories the impact during the colonial period, and the 
impact of Five-Year Plans Modern institutions and organisations of the 
colonial period brought with them new packages of western values, 
norms and regulations They were introduced, advocated, propagated and 
implemented in the society They influenced and transformed the atti- 
tudes and behaviour of the people In what follows, we may summarise 
the interaction between the ‘western packages’ and the Khast-Jaintia 
society 

The colonisation of the society under the British Empire and its 
effect: first, the direct political control and management of traditional 
institutions under the colonial regime; and second, the introduction of 
modern political administration. The effect was the gradual erosion of 
authority of traditional institutions, and this makes them wary of 
initiating any innovation lest they are misunderstood and be subjected to 
punishment as found fit by the power holders Another effect was the 
traditional institutions being coerced to depend on the colonial regime 

The entry of religious organisations They initiated and introduced 
all types of charitable programmes like modern education, health care 
and orphanages (Snaitang 1993. 109-20) Religious organisations be- 
came the centres of new faith and centres of charity for the society The 
people perceived that they could lean o and depend upon these 
organisations for all their needs 

The end of colonisation and the beginning of the union with the 
modern welfare state The modern democratic state introduced develop- 
ment programmes All types of state schemes were formulated, 
introduced and implemented. Under such schemes, people were con- 
verted into ‘beneficiaries’. The approach adopted by the state was similar 
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to that of religious organisations. Besides, the people got another taste of 
welfarism known as ‘grants’ The word ‘grants’ became a part of popular 
parlance and even the most remote villagers use this term Gradually, the 
state became the supra-benefactor of the people, that 1s, the ‘grant 
provider’ and the people came to be perceived as ‘grant receivers’ 

The impact of the entry and institutionalisation of new forms of 
institutions and organisations on the traditional society resulted 1n both 
positive and negative changes in values, perceptions, attitudes and beha- 
viour, and the life-styles of the people The traditional institutions were 
brought under the direct control and management of the modern bureau- 
cratic system For example, the people can now get some of their needs 
fulfilled through either the charitable organisations or the government 
agencies The capability of the society to think, analyse, plan and act on 
its own was replaced by a dependence on others It now looks as if the 
Khasi-Jaintia society 1s not able to appreciate and continue what it had 
inherited from its forefathers. A society with a strong culture of self- 
reliance has been gradually converted into a society that depends on 
external support Today, the society 1s overwhelmed by dependence and 
is unable to overcome its influence It has reached a point where the 
society perceives that all its problems will be solved by someone else, 
rather than using its own ingenuity as its forefathers had done in the 
decades gone by. The culture of using its own 1nnovative mind, local 
resources and enterprise ıs stymied by dependence. The Khasi-Jaintia 
society is, thus, caught in a cycle of dependence and this is affecting its 
growth, progress and development 

The modern institutions and religious organisations have resulted in 
the emergence and formation of several types of action groups We find 
religious organisations forming formal groups for women, youth, and 
male adults, and introducing organisational structures like councils, com- 
mittees and executive bodies Although they are religion-based groups, 
the principles of their management are based on the modern bureaucratic 
system. 

The other impact on the society brought about by the religious 
organisations relates to modern education. This is one of the significant 
contributions of religious organisations because education has trans- 
formed the tribal society Modern education not only serves as an engine 
of literacy and knowledge, ıt also increases the consciousness of the 
young members of the soctety By the mid-twentieth century, students' 
unions were formed These student unions have assumed the role of 
pressure groups. The issues they take up are both students related and 
those concerning the welfare and development of the society in general 
Besides, we observe the formation and growth of registered organisations 
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like trusts, co-operative societies, voluntary organisations/associations 
and clubs The interesting aspect of the impact of modern organisations 
on the society 1s the integration of the traditional concept of Seng Samla 
(village-based youth groups) and the modern form of management of 
bureaucratic organisations 

Similarly, the village councils have integrated the new ideas into the 
traditional institutions They have incorporated and integrated new 
positions (for example, secretary, treasurer, and chairman) in their 
structure Moreover, as part of the village council, committees have been 
introduced to deal with specific tasks of the village. These different 
positions integrated into the structure of the village councils have 
brought them elements of modern bureaucracy 

The changes brought about by exogenous agents and the changes 
that are taking place from within the society are having obvious impacts 
on the society. These impacts can be broadly identified and separated 
into three categories 

1 The partial incorporation and integration of the modern form of 
management system into traditional institutions, but at the same time 
sustaining their traditional beliefs, values, norms and practices 

2 The formation and growth of organisations (for example, students’ 
unions), which at times act like pressure groups and at others like 
voluntary organisations, but without any formal registration with. the 
state They organise different programmes for the young people, struggle 
for reservation of seats for local students, assist villages or families 
during natural calamities, and organise training programmes for un- 
employed youth. They have also been demanding changes in the policy 
of the state government on the issue of illegal migration From 1979 
onwards, they have been leading protest movements in the state on this 
issue (Kumar and Nongkynrih 1995) 

3. The rise and formation of associations, societies, trusts, unions, 
and clubs as registered organisations in the state The current status of 
the registered organisations in Meghalaya, as per the study conducted by 
Society for Participatory Research in Asta (PRIA 2003) 1s as follows: 


1 The number of non-profit organisations (NPOs) in Meghalaya 8,757 
Of these, 5,129 are registered and 3,628 are unregistered, 8,407 are in 
rural areas and 350, ın urban areas 

u The primary areas of NPO activity 4,133 are engaged in education, 8, 
m health, 3,204, in religion-based activities, 98, ın social service, 
1,331, m sports and culture, and 3, in others 

iu The target group of the NPOs 6,229 are for children, 2,394, for 
women, 2,945, for youth, 444, for senior citizens, 190, for workers, 
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873, for the destitute persons, 648, for slum dwellers, 4,983, for tne 
community in general, and only 3, for others and without specification 
1v There are more than 20,000 paid employees and 100,000 volunteers 
working in the state Among paid employees, 17,431 are full-time 
employees and 3,376 are part-time employees Among volunteers, 755 
are full-time volunteers and 101,538 are part-time volunteers 
v The majority of NPOs in Meghalaya are religion-based organisations 


To understand the idea and practice of volunteering in the Khasi- 
Jaintia society, the Community Development Extension Programme 
(CDEP) of the Department of Sociology, North Eastern Hill University, 
Shillong conducted a study ın collaboration with some of its rural 
development-oriented partner organisations ın 2003-04 All the twenty- 
seven organisations registered under CDEP were covered by this study 
The data were collected by questionnaire method and focus group discus- 
sions with the chief functionaries of these organisations. The study threw 
up some interesting insights, especially in the context of organisations 
that are registered under law, as different from community mores and 
customary practices 

Of the twenty-seven organisations, six are located in East Khasi 
Hills, 10, in West Khasi Hills, 7, in Jaintia Hills, and 4, ın Ri Bhoi. West 
Khasi Hills has more organisations than other three districts, as there ere 
more partners in the network from this district In Meghalaya, registered 
organisations are varied of the twenty-seven organisations studied, 
twenty-five are registered as associations and two are registered as co- 
operative societies The membership pattern of these organisations 1s also 
varied of the twenty-seven organisations, twenty have mixed member- 
ship (they include men, women, and youth), three are open only to youth, 
and four are women's organisations The total size of membership of 
these twenty-seven organisations 1s 1,557, 776 males and 781 females 
Although there are only four women's organisations, the number of 
female members is slightly more than that of males 

Every registered organisation 1s formed with some objectives 
According to fifteen organisations, the objectives are to promote welfare 
and development, and generate employment for the people, seven organi- 
sations were formed to provide social service to and for the development 
of the people; four organisations were only interested in development, 
and only one organisation was formed for the welfare of the people. 

The study also examined the number of villages covered by the 
organisations to carryout their mission It was found that seven organi- 
sations covered five villages, eight, 5-10 villages, two, 10-15 villages, 
one, 25-30 villages; and 9 organisations covered more than 30 villages, 
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and this was also the largest group among twenty-seven organısations 
The organisations having a larger coverage of villages need adequate 
humanpower to visit the villages, initiate mteraction with the people, and 
implement and follow-up on the various programmes The organisations 
carry out these tasks by hiring full- or part-time paid staff and through 
their own members as volunteers Of the twenty-seven organisations, 
twenty-one have no paid staff for their work, six organisations have hired 
one full-time paid staff each, and nine organisations have some part-time 
staff hired on need basis Neither the full-time nor the part-time paid staff 
gets the market-based salary or remuneration. The part-time staff do not 
get a salary but an honorarium, more as a token of gratitude for service 
rendered The same pattern was observed with full-time staff, and they 
were paid Rs 3,000-5,000 per month Thus, the organisations have to 
depend more on volunteering rather than paid staff for services they 
provide to the community 

If volunteering is more important than being paid for one's service, 
there must be a reason for that. Of the total membership (1,557 in 
twenty-seven organisations), the number of active volunteers was 354 
The remaining members were not very active, but would volunteer 
whenever they were free. The members volunteered for community 
development and group-oriented altruism When the idea and practice of 
volunteering was broached, the respondents generally said: *Volun- 
teering is part of our life because we have been socialised in our homes 
and village When we were young, we have seen our elders assisting and 
helping each other in the village. It is an integral part of social life and 
collective action * They further elaborated that ‘Volunteering is a social 
contribution by every member for the welfare and development of the 
society, and it is through such voluntary action that the village and 
society prosper and grow ' 

If volunteering/voluntary action is considered as an aspect by 
organisations, one needs to understand the degree of involvement and 
commitment of the members of organisations The members were asked 
about the number of hours they spend per day for volunteering. Members 
of eleven organisations said that they spent a minimum of two hours a 
day In seven organisations, members spent between two and four hours; 
in five, between four and six hours; in two, during their spare time; and 
in two organisations they said that it depended on the volume of work. 
Besides spending voluntary time, members of twenty-five organisations 
also contributed monetarily to the organisations The amount of money 
thus contributed per month varied. 1n twenty organisations, Rs 1,000, in 
three organisations, Rs 1,000-2,000; in three organisations, above Rs 
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2,000, and only in one organisation they said that they would contribute 
only when there 1s a need. 

Why should members of these organisations invest their time, energy 
and money for voluntary action? The response that we gathered frcm 
members of the organisations are as follows ‘we volunteer because we 
want our area and the villages to prosper and develop’ (in sixteen organi- 
sations), *we volunteer because we want our organisations to achieve the 
goals and to set good examples for the next generation’ (in. fcur 
organisations), *we would like to see positive transformation and change 
for better quality of life of the people in the villages? (in three organi- 
sations), and the rest of them said that they are interested to serve the 
villages so that problems of poverty and backwardness are solved 
gradually. 

The twenty-seven organisations are actively engaged in more than 
155 villages of the four districts. Since they are working in the villages, 
their target groups are the respective village communities, but they do 
organise specific programmes for women, youth and children, but very 
few are working for persons with disability The activities undertaken by 
them cover such areas as health, agriculture, animal husbandry, social 
awareness, and leadership. The major thrust areas are promotion of self- 
help groups, micro-enterprises and self-employment, youth development, 
capacity building, and low-cost technology awareness and skills training. 


Conclusion 


In Khasi-Jaintia society, volunteering is not something new that has been 
adopted or imposed from outside. It has been a part of the life of society 
for long The people care, help, support and share with each other in 
different circumstances like im the case of death of a member in a 
domestic group, in the construction of a house, and so on The idea may 
be common, but there is a difference in the way volunteering 1s practized 
and the medium through which it 1s expressed Two distinct forms of 
volunteering were identified in the course of the study. One type of 
volunteering is expressed through the traditional institutions, and the 
other type, through the modern organisations 

Within the traditional institutions, there are three ways in which 
volunteering is expressed, and they are the domestic group, clan, and 
village councils. The common factor that influences the spirit and action 
of volunteering comes from one source, namely, the process of 
socialisation that the members have undergone. During the process of 
socialisation, members of the domestic group, clan and the village 
council are inculcated with the values, norms and spirit of collective 
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well-being as handed down over generations It, therefore, seems that 
volunteering 1s a form of collective responsibility and collective action, 
and mutual reciprocation in the society, over a period, it has become an 
intrinsic part of the society However, there 1s a difference in the way 
volunteering operates in the domestic group, the clan, and the village 
council Volunteering at the level of the domestic group ıs restricted only 
to small circle of friends and neighbours. Such restriction also applies in 
the case of clan, as its circle encompasses only the clan members Only 
in the case of village councils, we find that volunteering includes all the 
residents 

The traditional institutions and their practice of volunteering are not 
within the framework of the modern legal system of registration They 
are socially legitimate institutions and they play an important role at the 
grass-roots level For example, in Meghalaya, village councils are used 
as the medium through which developmental programmes of the govern- 
ment are implemented and managed They are the link between the 
people and the government or external organisations They organise, 
manage and control village-level volunteering It is the village council 
that gives the ‘No Objection Certificate’ to a voluntary organisation for 
registration with the government, and this certificate is mandatory The 
registered voluntary organisations cannot execute or implement any 
activity in any village without the village council's permission. The 
village council is not only the initiator of volunteering for the village, but 
it also has the power of promoting or rejecting new types of volunteering 
through voluntary organisations 

Modern modes of volunteering are expressed through registered or 
unregistered organisations These organisations can be classified into two 
categories’ religion-based organisations (for example, the different 
Christian denominations, the Ramakrishna Mission, and the Wakf Board 
of the Muslim community), and the secular organisations The religion- 
based organisations are institutionalised, they have better financial 
resources and are self-governing, their activities extend beyond the 
district and the state, and their belief and practice of volunteering are 
rooted in their religious values and norms. The source of volunteering of 
the secular organisations comes not from religion, but from the concern 
for the welfare of the people. They are small organisations, with limited 
funds, and their activities are limited only to specific villages Such 
organisations seem to depend more on voluntary impulses and commit- 
ment of the members Both organisations are registered, but they differ 
from one another and tt 1s, therefore, difficult to generalise about them in 
a single framework 
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Modern organisations which are unregistered combine two elements. 
that of a pressure group at times, and of a voluntary organisation at 
others Although they are unregistered organisations, they have adopted 
and integrated the elements of the modern organisation. Their organisa- 
tional structure and function are designed on the basis of their consti- 
tution. In the context of the unregistered organisations, volunteering 
seems to have been drawn more from the identity, security and protection 
of one’s ethnic group. The call for preserving, protecting and conserving 
one’s ethnicity 1s the impetus and motivation to volunteer, often at the 
cost of losing one’s life. We observed that the entire society has been 
responding to this call over generations 

If we compare religion-based organisations, secular organisations 
and the unregistered organisations, there is a common element found in 
all three and, that 1s, volunteering The dissimilarity ıs in the use and 
application of volunteering for religion-based organisations, voluntzer- 
ing 1s for both social services and the growth and development of one’s 
own faith, for secular organisations, volunteering is for welfare-oriented 
programmes of the village community, and for the unregistered organisa- 
tions, volunteering 1s for the larger cause of one’s ethnic group 

The religion-based organisations are well organised and established 
in the society. The same ıs not the case with the secular organisations 
that were studied, they are at the nascent stage, and are highly dependent 
on voluntary participation of members as volunteers It 1s difficult and 
problematic to state where the unregistered modern organisations fit into 
in this scheme 

The study has examined two broad and distinct categories of 
volunteering: the traditional and the modern Traditional volunteering 
has evolved over generations and ıt has been institutionalised as part of 
the values, norms and practices of the society It is 1nculcated through the 
processes of socialisation of members of the society That 1s, every 
member is inculcated to serve, to act and to sharé as a part of the 
collectivity Viewed thus, volunteering is not a new 1dea idea in the 
Khasi-Jaintia society, 1t has been an intrinsic part of its social life The 
modern forms of volunteering, expressed through registered orgarisa- 
tions of various types, are new to the society They were introduced and 
promoted during the colonial era and they have continued in the post- 
independence period The source of volunteering may have evolved out 
of religious values or concern for the welfare of the people, but 
ultimately, 1t requires state legitimacy and recognition 

The process of modernisation of the Khasi-Jaintia society has led to 
the interface between traditional institutions and modern organisations 
We found that the influence of religion-based organisations is over- 
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whelming, and so also the influence of modern secular organisations like 
the students’ unions and the institutions of the state The spirit and values 
of traditional forms of volunteering are gradually being replaced by the 
induced beneficiary-development programmes of the government, the 
charity programmes of religion-based organisations, and the welfare pro- 
grammes of the secular organisations 

If we examine the forms of volunteering and the way they are overtly 
expressed, either through the traditional institutions or through the 
registered or unregistered organisations, we find some interesting aspects 
of exclusion and inclusion. Let us take the traditional forms of volun- 
teermg, which are a product of cultural construction over generations and 
are institutionalised in the customs and practices of society This form of 
volunteering has elements of restrictive exclusion and inclusion because 
it is applied differently by the members of the society in the case of 
domestic group or clan or the village The way volunteering 1s carried- 
out at these three levels varies accordingly. Therefore, one can conclude 
that traditional forms of volunteering are culture specific However, the 
same ıs found in the case of modern forms of volunteering Either 
registered or unregistered, the modern organisations have their own set 
of values and norms which govern them and their actions are expressed 
through voluntary initiatives. We observed that this form of volunteering 
also excludes others, either on the basis of membership qualification or 
religion or ethnic affiliation. Both forms of volunteering have their own 
limits. The issue of inclusion and exclusion 1s not only a cultural 
construct, but also a construct based on religion, profession, or ethnic and 
secular values 


Notes 


I would like to thank Professors B S Baviskar, MN Karna, V Xaxa, Sanjoy Borbora 
and the anonymous referee for their generous comments and suggestions 1 sincerely 
appreciate the village councils and the voluntary organisations for the valuable 
information they provided during my field visits 


| Meghalaya was carved out as an autonomous state with two hill districts of the 
United Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and the Garo Hills of Assam in 1970, and became a 
full-fledged state ın January 1972 It ıs one of the smallest states in India and is 
strategically located in the north-eastern region of the country Meghalaya covers an 
area of approximately 22,429 sq km of land The land surface of the state comprises 
steep hills and deep gorges, with valleys and plains being limited The total 
population of the state, as per the 2001 Census, ıs 2,306,069, as against the 1991 
Census figure of 1,774,778 The male-female sex- ratio is 1000975 Nearly 81 
percent of the population of the state lives ın rural areas As per the 1991 Census, the 
state has a total of 5,492 villages, indicating a rise of 12 04 percent over the 1981 
Census The ethnic composition of the state 1s 85 percent tribal and 15 percent others 
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The major tribes inhabiting this state are the Khasi-Jaintia and the Garo Smaller 
tribes are the Baite, Hajong, Lalung, and Koch Only the two major tribes named 
above practice matriliny, while the rest are patrilineal ethnic groups The others — 
Nepalis, Bengalis, Assamese, Biharis, and various South Indian communities — are 
the non-tribal groups inhabiting the state The religious persuasions of the state's 
population, as per the 1991 Census, are as follows 6458 percent Christians 
(Presbyterian, Catholic, Baptist Mission, Church of God, and Church of North India), 
1467 percent Hindus, 346 percent Muslims, 0 15 percent Sikhs, 0 16 percent 
Buddhist, and the rest are categorised as ‘others’ (Government of Meghalaya 2000) 

2 The Khasi-Jaintia hills are divided into four districts, namely, East Khasi Hills, West 
Khasi Hills, Jaintia Hills, and Ri Bhoi 
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Discussion 
Some Comments on ‘Sanskritisation Revisited’ 


A.M Shah, ın his ‘Sanskritisation Revisited’ (Sociological Bulletin, 54 
[2]: 238-49), raises a number of contestable issues about MN Srinivas' 
concept of ‘sanskritisation’ and attempts to build his own perspective for 
the study of culture and society ın India which to me seems to be leading 
into a blind alley. 

There can be no doubt that Srinivas’ concept of sanskritisation sensi- 
tised a large number of students of Indian society and culture to a long- 
existing and far-spread set of cultural phenomena in the 1950s and 
1960s. It 1s also true that a spate of empirical researches was taken up to 
register the ongoing efforts by individuals and groups to nse up the 
ladder of cultural and ritual hierarchy by ‘a process of emulation of the 
culture of upper castes’. Shah does not accept it as pivotal to the 
application of the concept, but as *limited interpretation of the concept’ 
He attributes this mistaken interpretation, partly, to some of Srinivas’ 
statements. In correcting the ‘mistake’, Shah seems to deny its focus and 
historicity 

Criticisms on the term ‘sanskritisation’ as being ‘complex’, ‘loose’, 
‘not perfect’ or ‘fuzzy’ had been rebutted by Srinivas by pointing out 
that, the socio-cultural reality of India itself beng what it 1s, the critics 
were demanding too much precision in the face of a fuzzy reality I sug- 
gest that the imprecise nature of connotations and denotations attached to 
the descriptive and heuristic concept added to its strength by enlarging its 
catchment area This imprecision applies equally to the dual sources of 
emulation — Sanskrit as the language of religious scriptures and religious 
idiom, and Sanskrit as the term for culture and civilisation, including 
material items I suggest that, for a sober assessment of the concept and 
averting unwarranted criticism, we should recognise that ‘sanskritisation’ 
1s not an analytical concept, entering as a building block for any 
elaborate sociological theory, made up of logically connected non- 
contradictory set of propositions It 1s a descriptive and heuristic concept, 
and not of the same order as ‘surplus value’, ‘class struggle’, ‘base and 
superstructure’, ‘revolution’, etc 1n the Marxian conceptual complex, or 
‘ideal type’, ‘charisma’, ‘routimisation’, ‘social action’, ‘Protestant 
Ethic’, ‘bureaucracy’, ete ın the Weberian approach, or ‘collective 
conscience’, ‘division of labour’, ‘function’, ‘dysfunction’, ‘role-set’, 
‘reference group’, etc in other theoretical endeavours in sociology 
*Sanskntisation' stands out as a heuristic device that sensitised the scho- 
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lars to unravel heretofore unnoticed social phenomena in their diverse 
forms and settings. It cannot be made into an overarching concept. 

No observer of the development of sociological research in India can 
wish away the fact that enormous amount of field research has been 
conducted in the country inspired by Srinivas’ concepts of 'sanskriti- 
sation’, ‘westernisation’, etc. But significant advances were achieved 
independent of these culturological concepts Intertwining and cross- 
cutting of the paths of caste, class and power was investigated, and caste 
dynamics was studied with the help of class variables. The uprising of 
lower castes challenging the very value of caste hierarchy and seeking 
representation and power positions by the underprivileged castes were 
looked into Some scholars studied agrarian relations, others dwelt upon 
land reforms, the abolition of Zamındarı and Jagirdari and the conse- 
quences of the related legislation Changes in family structure and 
functioning and religious practices of different communities were 
researched into Many scholars studied specific castes and tribes as 
inclusive communities Indian nationalism and different aspects of the 
national movement attracted some, while trade unions, Kisan Sabha 
movement, Gramdan movement, Naxal movement, and the emergence of 
‘gentlemen farmers’ and Green Revolution engaged a good number of 
researchers. Nationwide processes of modernisation and their complex 
relationships with traditions, factions, political parties, voting behaviour, 
urban surveys, slum culture, Panchayati Raj, gender inequality, and rise 
of professionalism were some other areas of study where concepts and 
theories of various other disciplines and persuasions came handy for 
sociologists All these and many more developments in sociological 
research were unrelated to sanskritisation. One wonders about the justifi- 
cation for Shah’s hyperbolic statement: ‘The concept continues to be 
used extensively even now, and will, I am sure, contmue to be used as 
long as scholars are interested m understandmg Indian culture and 
society in space and time’ (p 238, emphasis added) 

Shah writes that ‘One of the major changes in the caste system in 
modern India is gradual decline in the concern for ritual hierarchy of 
castes’ (p 242) He recognises that caste dynamics 1s less prone to be 
dealt with in terms of sanskritisation If ritual hierarchy of caste system 1s 
seen to be breached, 1s it not incumbent upon sociologists to seek expla- 
nation for thts change? Srinivas did not duck the responsibility, and 
partially succeeded in encompassing the reality by using the concept of 
westernisation, secularisation, market forces and modernisation, and by 
referring to Indian Constitution and legislative and political processes 
Much of the development of sociological research mentioned above was 
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an attempt to explain the contemporary changes, including caste dyna- 
mics. 

However, some scholars are so much attached to their tools that, 
instead of looking for alternative explanatory frames, they seem to be 
looking for other fields where their old tools may somehow be applied. 
The result of this attempt could be tragic for sociology. 

One of the unanswered criticisms of the application of sanskritisation 
to catch the reality of Indian social dynamics was that it was biased in 
favour of upper caste supremacy and textual immutability. Now that this 
upper-caste textual viewpoint stands challenged and shattered in many 
areas of social life, to shift the arena from caste to other structures where 
the flow of values, norms, style of life, tools, entertainment, nomen- 
clature, etc were so clearly defined in the minds of these sociologists as 
one-way flow from Sanskritio to non-Sanskritic sectors, just to perpe- 
tuate the applicability of torn-out-of-context concept, would lead to no 
good results. 

The proclivity to equate Hindu with the Indian society that informs 
Shah's presentation has no legs to stand on m Indian social reality, which 
stands on the solid rock of cultural, religious and linguistic pluralism. In 
fact, one of the important successful challenges to caste ritual hierarchy 
was the value of egalitarianism and pluralist solidarity informing the 
struggle for Independence, adoption of Indian Constitution based on 
these values, and political intervention both by the state and civil society 
in the pursuit of these values, aided by market expansion and global 
forces of democratisation and strengthened by the ever-increasing masses 
of people taking charge of their own destiny. 

‘Revisited Sanskritisation’ of Shah rests on the dubious assumptions 
that 


1 ‘Rural, tribal and caste dialects have been on the way to 
extinction, if they have not already become so’ (p 239), 

ii. *... sanskritisation of tribal and other outlying groups leads to 
their inclusion in the Hindu society? (p. 241); 

iii Religious sects represent ‘a higher level of Sanskritic culture’ (p. 
242), 

iv * .. every stage in (the) growth (of temples) 1s marked by a 
higher level of sanskritisation’ (p 243); 

v. ‘Religious books, periodicals and newspapers have become 

powerful agents of sanskritisation among all castes, including the 

dalits and adivasis? (Jbid ), and 

*Leaders of sects and other god-men and -women regularly go 

abroad to preach Hinduism, organise groups of followers, and 
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build temples.. This demand for Hinduism abroad has 
implications and complications for Hinduism at home’ (Jbid ) 


Shah's perspective 1s based on the field-generated concept of 
*Sanskritic Hinduism’ used to describe reality by Srinivas, and has been 
given a twist by extensions in space and time by Shah to cover the whole 
social space in India and even abroad, unlinked from other concepts like 
westernisation, secularisation, dominant caste, egalitarianism, etc This 
opens the flanks of sanskritisation to a dangerous agenda of homogeni- 
sation under the hegemonic canopy of Sanskritic Hinduism, Sanskritised 
Hindi and propagation of a narrowly conceived religion It has not much 
in common with demands of an open enquiry into the multifaceted plural 
society, that 1s, India, trying to launch on its emancipatory trajectory or 
rather trajectories. 

Shah calls for research on the rise of sects, god-men, places of 
worship, and the use of modern means of communication in religious 
discourses. This is welcome But the foreclosure of such research to what 
he sees as Hindu and sanskritised Hinduism can lead only to abortive 
results The perspective develops on the pronounced exclusion of non- 
Hindus and permits visibility to only one-way flow form Sanskrit 
language, the religious idioms flowing from that language and its masters 
and related cultural traits to the non-Sanskritic parts, whose only 
assigned role is to behave as good receptacles and get absorbed into the 
Hindu fold when their turn comes and, of course, the time for scavengers 
is already declared to be the last. 

To conclude, I cite the example of Sikhism as a religion and Sikhs as 
a community, with which I can claim some familiarity and where my 
primary socialisation took place The scriptures, though drawing largely 
form Sanskritic traditions, though not exclusively, denounce ın unequi- 
vocal terms the ritualistic Hindu religion and priesthood, as they do the 
counterparts connected with Islam. Sikh places of worship, historic 
traditions and theological concepts will have no recognisable reality if 
non-Sanskrit terminology is discarded Sr: Guru Granth Sahib 1s the 
name of the holy book; renounce ‘Sahib’, and invite a riot. ‘Deg-Teg- 
Fateh’ and ‘Miri-Pir? are central theological concepts, and they are non- 
Sankrit The concept of ‘Miri-Pir? was propounded by the fifth Guru, 
and he also established Akal Takht by the side of Har Mander Sahib 
(Darbar Sahib) Hazur Sahib ıs the revered Gurudwara where the tenth 
Guru breathed his last Teg Bahadur 1s the name of the ninth Guru, 
whose ‘Shahadat’ the Sikhs remember in every prayer All Gurus are 
called *Sachehe Patshah’. ‘Hukum Nama’ and ‘Tankhah’ are central to 
control the community of believers. Take away the non-Sanskrit terms 
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and you are left with a large vacuum created by the mighty ‘Sanskriti- 
sation revisited’ 

By the way, how would one study the Indian National Movement? 
We have to eschew ‘Inguilab Zmda Bad’, ‘Shahid-e-Azam’ (Bhagat 
Singh), ‘Azad Hind Fay’ *Navjawan Sabha’, ‘Mazdur Sabha’, *Quom-i- 
Nara Jai Hind "Sher-e-Punjab? (Lajpat Ra), ‘Sardar Bardoloi’, 
*Sarhad-i-Gandhr Badshah Khan, ‘Jaloos’, ‘Jalsa’, ‘Am Sabha’, 
‘Maidan’, ‘Akhbar’, ‘Chhapakhana’ , *Pabandr, *Nazarband', etc. 
Should not the terminology of Azad: wait to be sanskritised and get 
integrated into Hinduism when its turn comes? 


Nirmal Singh 
18, Vidya Vihar, Pitampura, Delhi - 110 034 


Some Further Thoughts on Sanskritisation: 
Response to Nirmal Singh’s Rejoinder 


I welcome Nirmal Singh’s comments on my paper ‘Sanskritisation 
Revisited’ (Sociological Bulletm, 54 [2] 238-49), for three reasons. (1) I 
have known him for long as an iconoclast speaking with passion at semi- 
nars and conferences. I find him doing the same thing in writing for the 
first time and that too with regard to my writing It 1s good to see some 
stirring in Indian sociology which has become placid for some time (2) 
Singh's comments confirm my observation about the concept of sans- 
kritisation, *One may agree or disagree with the concept, one may 
misunderstand ıt, or one may interpret it differently, but one uses it all 
the same’ (Ibid 238). (3) Singh’s comments give me an opportunity to 
clarify my ideas regarding certain issues 

Ever since I read about sanskritisation m Srinivas’ Coorg book in 
1952 and witnessed the discussion on ıt at the conference in Madras in 
1955, I knew it as a many-sided process, only a part of which was 
connected with the caste system This was evident not only in the Coorg 
book where ıt was first developed, but also in his numerous later writings 
and in his lectures to his students I have also found during the last fifty 
years or so that 1t has been used extensively in its wider sense not only 
by anthropologists and sociologists but also by scholars in related disci- 
plines such as linguistics, history and Indology I have mentioned at the 
outset of my paper that the eminent historian and linguist Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee used the concept almost at the same time as Srinivas used it 
Other linguists and historians later used it with profit 
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In recent years, however, I found the concept getting increasingly 
restricted to the process of emulation of the culture of upper castes by 
lower castes for upward mobility in caste hierarchy, and the potentiality 
of the concept to help understand the wider cultural processes was get- 
ting neglected My main purpose 1n writing the present paper was to 
draw attention to this trend, and indicate rather briefly the various fields 
in Which it can be used with profit I stand by this position. It is not I but 
Singh who denies its ‘focus and historicity’ (Supra 108). 

Singh acknowledges that ‘the imprecise nature of connotations and 
denotations attached to the descriptive and heuristic concept added to its 
strength by enlarging its catchment area’ (Supra 108) In the next 
breath, however, he asserts that ‘sanskritisation 1s not an analytical 
concept, entering as a building block for any elaborate sociological 
theory, made up of logically connected non-contradictory set of propo- 
sitions.’ He thinks sanskritisation is ‘not of the same order’ as a number 
of concepts from Marx, Weber and other western scholars he lists First 
of all, Srinivas, or for that matter any one else, including myself, has 
never claimed that the concept of sanskritisation 1s applicable to any 
society or culture outside of Indian — some prefer to say, Indic — civili- 
sation. Therefore, Singh's comparison between sanskritisation and those 
other concepts 1s irrelevant Nevertheless, I would urge him to ponder 
over whether those concepts he so proudly cites possess really all those 
wonderful universal qualities As far as my knowledge goes, all the 
critical examination of these concepts that has taken place all over the 
world has shown that every one of them has the same quality as he attri- 
butes to sanskritisation. ‘a heuristic device that sensitised the scholars to 
unravel heretofore unnoticed social phenomena ın their diverse forms 
and settings’ (Supra 108-09) They are no longer considered to have 
invariable universal applicability. Surely, ‘Protestant ethic’ 1s not appli- 
cable beyond the Christian world, and serious doubts have been raised 
even about this limited applicability Finally, I do not think there 1s any 
sociological or social anthropological theory as of now that 1s ‘made up 
of logically connected non-contradictory set of propositions’ (Supra 
108), and 1f Singh or any one else thinks s/he can arrive at such a theory 
in the future s/he, I believe, 1s following a mirage 

Singh provides a long list of themes on which significant advances in 
sociological research were made independent of sanskritisation He then 
quotes a sentence from my paper to which he has the strongest objection 
*The concept continues to be used extensively, and will, I am sure, conti- 
nue to be used as long as scholars are interested 1n understanding Indian 
culture and society in space and time? (see Supra 109) Srinivas never 
claimed, nor have I claimed, that all aspects of Indian society could be 
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studied with the help of the concept of sanskritisation As a matter of 
fact, Srinivas himself studied a number of aspects unrelated to this 
concept, of which the most well known are: village community, family, 
kinship and marriage, dispute settlement processes, backward classes, 
power relations, and nation building Any one can get an idea of the wide 
range of his work if one sees his bibliography 1n the book on him edited 
by A.M Shah, B.S. Baviskar and EA Ramaswamy (1996. 219-26) 

Moreover, he encouraged a large number of his students to research on 
themes unrelated to sanskritisation. One should see only the list of topics 
on which his students did doctoral dissertations at the universities in 
Baroda and Delhi Interestingly, the work done by him and his students 
includes some of the themes Singh has listed. Singh also alleges, ‘One of 
the unanswered criticisms of the application of sanskritisation to catch 
the reality of Indian social dynamics was that it was biased in favour of 
upper caste supremacy and textual immutability’ (Supra: 110). As a 
matter of fact, Srinivas clarified a number of times beginning with his 
Coorg book itself, and I have also mentioned in my paper, that sanskriti- 
sation should not be equated with Brahminisation, and that Brahmins 
were not always the source of sanskritisation Srinivas also distinguished 
between ‘book view’ and ‘field view’ and fought all his life against the 
supremacy of ‘book view’. It 1s amazing that Singh states that Srinivas 
was biased in favour of textual immutability. Singh often imagines some- 
thing that does not exist, and then attacks it. 

Singh lists six statements from my paper and calls them ‘dubious 
assumptions’ (Supra 110-11). First of all, they are not assumptions (= 
suppositions, a prior: statements), but statements based on empirical 
observation Even if I leave aside this linguistic lapse, I do not under- 
stand why he calls these statements dubious If he doubted their 
empirical validity, I wish he had cited at least a few contradictory facts 
so that I could discuss them. 

One running thread in Singh's comments on sanskritisation 1s his 
failure to grasp fully Srinivas’ distinction between Sanskritic and non- 
Sanskritic Hinduism I dà not know if Singh has read Srinivas’ Coorg 
book thoroughly and also.if he has observed non-Sanskritic Hinduism in 
the field Only those who have worked ın rural and tribal areas and in 
slums and lower stratum neighbourhoods in cities would have observed 
it, and only they would know how people give up non-Sanskritic ele- 
ments in their religion and culture and adopt Sanskritic ones. This note is 
not the place to discuss this process in detail. However, let me give just 
two illustrations. (1) In every part of India, there are innumerable gods 
and goddesses at the village level who are different from the great gods 
and goddesses of Hinduism: different in their names, iconography, 
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modes of worship, and mythology. During my fieldwork in cemral 
Gujarat, for example, I found such names as Hadkva: Mata (goddess of 
rabies), Bhathiji (god of snakebites), Khodiyar Mata, and Shikotri Mata. 
All these deities were propitiated with non-vegetarian offerings. How- 
ever, mythology described them as forms of some great deity or other of 
Hinduism, and over’ a period of time non-vegetarian offerings were 
replaced by vegetarian ones. Even in the case of some great deities such 
as Ambika and Kali, non-vegetarian offerings were common all over 
Gujarat in the past, but are now replaced by vegetarian ones (2) In 
almost all the lower castes in Gujarat, the Sanskritic concept of kanyadan 
(gift of virgin girl in marriage) was totally absent, and the related custom 
of bride price prevailed, until recently However, all these castes have 
now accepted the idea of kanyadan, and also practise dowry (bridegroom 
price) 

The concept of sanskritisation 1s important partly because non- 
Sanskritic religion it transforms, being the religion mainly of the masses, 
is also important. Not only the elites of modern India but also many 
sociologists and anthropologists have not tried to understand the nature 
of non-Sanskritic religion. Following the colonial ethnographers, they 
have described this religion as tribal, primitive and animistic, and as 
magic but not religion, and therefore not worth serious study. It 1s not 
part of the cognitive map of most intellectuals and even of many social 
scientists. If this religion 1s getting transformed, its transformation, that 
is, sanskritisation, should be a subject of serious study. 

A question is often asked: is the process of sanskritisation unilinear? 
Theoretically, no. In fact, linguists and historians have discussed the 
integration of so-called tribal elements in the language and culture of the 
Vedas and later Sanskrit texts But do such reversals take place now? 
Some scholars have considered westernisation as de-sanskritisation. 
However, the gut question remains: does reversal from Sanskritic to non- 
Sanskritic Hinduism take place? For example, would a temple dedicated 
to a Sanskritic deity worshipped with Sanskritic rituals be transformed 
into a non-Sanskritic one? I have not yet come across such a temple. 
Would a caste that has raised its status by sanskritising its culture revert 
to non-Sanskritic culture? I do not know of such a caste. Nevertheless, 
this is an open question. 

Singh presumes I have equated India with Hinduism and violated the 
idea of India as a plural society — a presumption that often drives him to 
use sarcastic language. This, however, is far-fetched imagination I have 
used the word Indian in the sense of Indic. The word Indic is much wider 
than Hindu. It includes a wide array of cultural traditions. Vedic, Indus 
Valley, Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, ‘tribal’, and possibly other not yet 
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identified by specific names. My focus is the influence of sanskritisation 
on all these traditions Let me reiterate that sanskritisation 1s not identical 
with Hinduisation Sanskritic culture is a dimension of multi-dimensional 
Hinduism, and sanskritisation refers to a process of change of non- 
Sanskritic dimension into Sanskritic one. When Hinduism influences 
non-Hindu traditions, the question is 1s 1t Sanskritic or non-Sanskritic? 
When elements of Hindu culture travelled to Sri Lanka, Burma, 
Indonesia, Cambodia, Central Asia, China, etc , were they Sanskritic or 
non-Sanskritic? What kind of Hinduism 1s travelling nowadays to Europe 
and America Sanskritic or non-Sanskritic? We talk of Hindu influences 
on non-Indic religions such as Islam and Christianity in. India, but we 
have to ask. are they Sanskritic or non-Sanskritic influences? 

Singh refers to his Sikh heritage and then points out that although 
Sikh scriptures have drawn ‘largely from Sanskritic traditions? it has also 
absorbed a number of non-Sanskritic ideas (Supra 111) To illustrate 
these ideas he cites a number of Arabic and Persian words having critical 
importance This is well taken, since it 1s well known that Sikhism 
originated with integration of Hindu and Islamic traditions I cannot 
compare myself with Singh in knowledge of Sikhism, but on account of 
my interest in the sociology of religion, I have read some literature on it 
(I could not have escaped this especially because of JP S Uberoi, an 
eminent scholar of Sikhism, being a long time friend and colleague ) I 
would, therefore, ask two questions in the context of sanskritisation (1) 
Have the Sikh scriptures not drawn any thing at all from non-Sanskritic 
Hindu traditions? While it is possible that the scriptures were free from 
non-Sanskritic Hindu traditions, was Sikh society free from them in 
practice? Again, while it is possible that it was so at the time of its origin, 
did ıt remain so when the process of its expansion brought many new 
castes and classes into its fold? I hope Singh agrees that no religion 
remains static. (2) A few observers of Sikhism tell me that after partition 
of India and Pakistan the Sikh society is shedding some of its Islamic 
traditions and adopting some Sanskritic ones If this 1s true, what is its 
significance? 

In the final paragraph, Singh raises the question of the study of the 
national movement He cites several Arabic and Persian words and 
phrases, some of everyday use and some playing a key role in the 
discourse of the movement He then asks ‘Should not the terminology of 
Azadi wait to be sanskritised and get integrated into Hinduism when its 
turn comes?’ (Supra 111) I do not understand fully the import of this 
remark. However, I think it raises two issues One 1s that of symbolism 
of the movement. If Arabic and Persian words and phrases were used, so 
were Sanskrit ones, such as swatantrya sangram, satyagraha, Bharat 
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Mata ki Jai, and Vande Mataram, to cite a few. Since the movement 
aimed to involve all sections of society, it used all the linguistic 
resources available in the country. Singh forgets Tamil, other Dravidian 
languages, tribal languages, and English, a key source of nationalist 
thought. The Arabic and Persian words were not as common in the 
nationalist discourse in south India as in the north The language issue 
bothered the leaders of the movement and is still with us. 

The second issue is deeper and more complex. This note is not the 
place to discuss it at length I can make only a few brief observations It 
is now well established that the systematic development of knowledge 
about ancient India based.on innumerable Sanskrit manuscripts and other 
sources during the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century 
played an important role in building up among the intelligentsia the self- 
image of India as a civilisation and nation vis-à-vis the western civili- 
sation and nations. It is a different matter that the same knowledge 
became an instrument in the hands of fundamentalist forces Srinivas 
discussed some aspects of this issue in his writings on sanskritisation and 
westernisation. 
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Amalendu Misra: Identity and religion Foundations of anti-Islamism 
in India New Delhi. Sage Publications, 2004, 262 pp., Rs 295 (pb) 
ISBN 0-7619-3227-5 


Amalendu Misra picks up Vivekananda, Gandhi, Nehru and Savarkar, 
and examines their writings with the purpose of understanding the foun- 
dations of anti-Islamism in India. He ends up highlighting how severely 
anti-Islamic they all were, even when they all tried to build bridges with 
the Muslims and Islam Why was there such deep-rooted antipathy to 
Islam? To this, his simple answer is (a) that Islam itself showed much 
antipathy to Hindus, (b) the British historians and colonial administrators 
constantly reiterated the hostility between the Hindus and Muslims, and 
(c) there already were memories of long-standing which facilitated 
further hostilities Within the broad parameters of hostility, however, 
there were some variations of degree Thus, Gandhi, Misra points out, 
made more efforts at making friends with the Muslims than did Savarkar, 
because Gandhi had been helped by many Muslims He felt obliged to 
return the favours. Savarkar was different He did make efforts to extol 
the united front put up by the Hindus and Muslims against the British 
during the mutiny of 1857, Misra points out But he, being a Brahmin, 
was more wary of the Muslims than was Gandhi. 

Misra chooses Vivekananda for study because, according to him, 
Vivekananda was the ablest among those who wanted to build a unity 
between Hindus and Muslims on the basis of religion. Savarkar is chosen 
for being the first major codifier of the ‘ideology of Hindu nationalism’ 
Gandhi and Nehru are selected for simply being themselves Misra then 
picks up a handful of their original writings, a whole lot of commentaries 
and some of the historical writings of colonial administrators On the 
basis of these, he makes the general point that Hindus and Muslims have 
been consistently hostile throughout their history. The national move- 
ment, according to him, was one opportunity for the Hindus to reclaim 
public spaces for themselves, which they did Misra starts with the pre- 
sumption that there is a widespread feelmg of hostility among Hindus 
and Muslims in India This feeling dates back to the days of the Muslim 
rule over the country. ‘The Muslims,’ he says, ‘thanks to their religion, 
had developed superior communication skills compared to the divided 
Hindus, and with their hold over the police and military front they could 
have easily overpowered any Hindu nationalist uprismg’ (p. 178) 
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Correspondingly, when the British took away power from the Muslims, 
the Hindus began to articulate a Hindu nationalism for themselves that 
excluded the Muslims. The one occasion of joint effort between Hindus 
and Muslims that he sees was the mutiny of 1857. However, he points 
out, that was too ephemeral an episode to create a feeling of am:ty 
between the two communities 

Misra notices that there was an effort by all his protagonists to see 
something good in Islam and the Muslims However, only the Hindus, he 
rues, accepted such an exercise in building bridges between the two 
communities The Muslims rejected it because their religion, he says, 
forbade any dilution of the original principles He credits Gandhi with 
having laid the foundations of separatist aspirations among the Muslims 
by encouraging the Khilafat movement Yet, Gandhi's vision of a unified 
India was one which had Hindu dominance Nehru too noticed the anta- 
gonisms between Hindus and Muslims ‘The truth about India’s Muslim 
past was so bitter that Nehru feared it would generate a cycle of 
violence’, suggests Misra (p 146). In such a situation of mutual hostility, 
what could possibly be a way out? Misra prefers what might be the 
Nehruvian line: a partial ignorance of history, 1f that helped in the 
creation of a stable and viable nation After charting this ideological 
course, Misra ends up by suggesting that the onus is on the state to 
encourage structured dialogue between the Hindus and Muslims so that 
both are able to understand each other better and reduce mutual intoler- 
‘ance. The Shahi Imam of Jama Masjid (of Delhi?) and one of the four 
Shankaracharyas are recommended as the persons who could initiate the 
debate between Hindus and Muslims since they are, he says, ‘the 
supreme religious leaders’ of their respective communities. 

So, what 1s unique about this book? (i) It is rare to have contempo- 
rary scholars make a comparative inquiry dealing with the assessments of 
Muslim rule in India and Islam. (11) Outside of the pages of RSS/Shiv 
Sena kind of pamphleteering, it is rare to find academics say openly that 
there has been long-standing hostility among Hindus and Muslims in 
India. (ui) It is also rare for scholars of India to say that 1f we want to live 
amicably in the future we need to forget our history, since that only 
brings out bad memories, and get on with the task of creating a new, 
more amicable society. 

Has Misra been able to make his points adequately? Yes, if you 
focus on the clear way in which he has stated his diagnosis end 
prognosis No, if you look into the manner in which he has reached his 
conclusions The analysis of specific ideas ıs far too thinly rooted into 
their historical context. There seems to be virtually no sense of propor- 
tion in attributing value to various bits of information. The Khilafat 
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movement and Moplah rebellion, for example, have not been the basis of 
Muslim separatism as far as I have been able to understand them To say 
that the Shahi Imam and the Shankaracharyas are supreme leaders of 
their communities could only be a joke by someone who knows little 
about the structure of the two communities in India. And of course, Tatya 
Tope (wrongly stated as Tantya) was not a Muslim as mentioned on p 
182. Worst of all, Misra makes no efforts to critically evaluate, reject or 
accept, the large amount of scholarship that has already gone on over the 
issue of Hindu-Muslim disunity in India. In the event, I feel, I have read 
far better explanations about the roots of anti-Islamism ın India than 
what Misra offers 


Rajiv Lochan 
Department of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh 
«mrajivlochan(ghotmail com> 


Bharat Jhunjhunwala and Madhu Jhunjhunwala: Indian approach to 
women's empowerment Jaipur and New Delhi Rawat Publications, 
2004, pp 376, Rs 750 (hb) ISBN 81-7033-841-7 


The tone and nature of Indian Approach to Women’s Empowerment by 
Bharat and Madhu Jhunjhunwala are distinctly conservative, and their 
book cannot be compared with other books critiquing patriarchy. The 
authors rely largely on the Manusmriti, as they believe that it 1s the most 
exhaustive as well as bitterly criticised text with regard to women. 
Throughout the book, the authors make a number of generalisations 
about Indian tradition and place a great deal of emphasis on the attain- 
ment of moksha Indian tradition is presented as a homogeneous entity, 
completely ignoring its pluralistic cultures It is the essentialist texts like 
this that reinforce gender inequality in society. 

A number of illustrations from women's lives have been carefully 
chosen to project that women's right to bliss and satisfaction 1s derived 
only from marriage and childrearing The authors emphasise the psychic 
power of women and hence their special contribution to society They 
claim that man's economic power is balanced by the psychic power of 
women, thus making them equal There 1s an entire chapter devoted to 
the so-called psychic power of women and the differences in male and 
female psyches There are summaries of psychological and sociological 
theories such as those of Freud, Jung and Mead that reinforce opposi- 
tional characteristics of men and women The authors do not stop with 
analysis but provide an entire chapter on *How to develop psychic 
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powers?’ This chapter 1s a practical guide to practice and develop 
psychic powers for the larger well-being of the family and society 

The authors argue about the advantages of the arranged marriage 
system that reinforces the strength of the Varna system They promote 
the modification of the arranged marriage system ın order to allow for 
greater interaction between bride and groom The importance of the 
permanency of the institution of marriage is reiterated The authors 
strongly believe that women can achieve their goals by following their 
husband's footsteps and supporting them in their endeavours Women's 
only main goal should be for the well-being of the family The authors go 
as far as stating that marriage between ‘a more capable woman and a less 
capable man ıs detrimental for the children on considerations of genetic 
mmprinting’ The research done by the authors was based on case studies 
that present realities that showed that patriarchy 1s necessary for the well- 
being of society 

The chapter titled ‘Preference for the Son’ clearly legitimises the 
gender stratification 1n Indian society and condescendingly states that 
there 1s an opportunity for women to attain the state of so-called bliss 
Dowry ıs seen as a woman's right to her parents’ property and 1s inter- 
preted as an asset for women. They state that the institution of dowry was 
created as a social insurance for daughters who might face bad times in 
the future Women ın the Indian tradition have been equated with the 
Sudra caste, women as well as Sudras have sex and procreation as their 
primary pleasures Therefore, women's primary energies need to be 
directed toward childbearing and childrearing 

Women as economic agents seem to be imitating men, and the 
authors quote Gandhi, Engels and other thinkers to strengthen their 
argument The Indian women who are trying to achieve economic inde- 
pendence are only suffering with the double burden of work and home 
like the western woman Several illustrations of American women as 
being happy homemakers and not as discontent as those working outside 
the home are quoted Work outside the home for women can be 
distracting from their primary responsibility of homemaking The authors 
insist that in contemporary high-stress society children require greater 
emotional attention from the parents, so 1t 1s the mother who needs to 
give them that The same argument is extended to political empowerment 
as well Women are supposedly superior psychic beings and men, the 
superior political beings There are interviews with many women’s 
groups and activists in the book, but they are presented in a rather de- 
meaning light Women’s issues are trivialised to the point of stating that 
women are always fighting among themselves, and hence, there 1s no 
successful movement among them The authors suggest that 1f women 
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need to enter the political space then they can be a part of separate 
women’s councils that deal with women’s health and social welfare. The 
intention of the authors 1s the further ghettoisation of women’s issues and 
a strong resistance to any kind of empowerment 

The authors argue that men cannot bring up children with the same 
kind of care and psychic energy that women seem to possess. Therefore, 
the solution for a good future is to have women work on their inner 
desires and build a psychic consciousness that can give strength to men 
There are extensive references to Manusmriti as well as other sacred 
texts that speak volumes of the women’s place in the society The 
woman as pativrata 1s elevated to the goddess status that constantly 
burdens her. There 1s a cursory reading of the women’s movement in 
India relying on some feminist texts as well interviews with some 
activists. Many references are made to the biological as well as psycho- 
logical differences between men and women that do not blend with a 
desire for gender equality. The authors believe that gender equality is not 
possible Finally, there is a chapter on ‘Western psychologists’ that 
include the views of Freud, Jung, Maslow and Skinner that reinforce the 
so-called the Indian view of psychological differences between men and 
women. 

The book 1s yet another androcentric piece of work that underlines 
the uses of patriarchy as well the social hierarchies such as the caste 
system. The book tries to present a fagade of equality while legitimising 
the ideologies of upper-caste Hindu male domination It falls within the 
Hindutva agenda of showing women their real place in hierarchical 
society The title of the book is misleading, as it gives the reader the 
impression that it is concerned with women’s empowerment. 


Aparna Rayaprol 
Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<arss@uohyd ernet in> 


Chris Jenks: Subculture The fragmentation of the social London Sage 
Publications, 2005, x + 158 pp, £ 18 99 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-5371-X 


Chris Jenks tries to show the place of ‘subculture’ as a concept in the 
development of social and cultural theory He argues that culture, an 
important concept for sociology and anthropology, has been hijacked and 
adapted by the political agenda of cultural studies into a device for 
displacing the ‘social’ as a source of explanation The conceptualisation 
of culture by cultural studies denotes a fragmentation of the concept of 
society and the moral and political framework within which it 1s 
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embedded. The death of the social is acceptable to the political ideolo- 
gies that promote self-help, free will and the powers and responsibilities 
of the individual Postmodernism has taken up a similar stand recom- 
mending the end of grand narratives, arguing for dispensing with the 
foundations on which the social bonds existed Unlike these positions, 
Jenks’ book attempts ‘to constitute a symbiosis with cultural studies and 
a constructive response to the appropriations of the postmodern’ (p 4). 
He argues that the study of culture does not ask for the abandonment of 
the concepts of society and social structure. In fact, the cumulative con- 
temporary fascination with culture itself has a history that Jenks 
explores. Yet, the concept is not adequately defined 

Is subculture social action freed from the hold of collective structural 
life? Where does culture end and subculture begin? Is culture in a 
complex society constituted of all its subcultures or the dominant 
subculture alone? Do all members of a subculture know each other? 
What distinguishes a subculture from a community? Is subculture and 
empirical reality or a theoretical device useful for collectrve action for 
specific political or moral purposes? Is subculture deviant behaviour or 
transgression? Questions like these remain intriguing soctological 
puzzles. 

Jenks sees the concept of subculture as contributing to the instability 
of sociological explanations and 1s sceptical of the causal significance of 
‘society’ in contemporary times Starting with the classical tradition, 
moving through Tonnies, Durkheim, Weber and Marx, the symbolic 
interactionists’ theory of socialisation of the Chicago School, and 
Parsonian systems theory, Jenks’ intellectual inquiry into ‘subculture’ 
travels towards what he refers to as ‘some anomalous cases’ stemming 
from the mid-nineteenth century drive to social reform. He discusses 
Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor and two studies 
from the East Coast of America — William F Whyte’s Street Corner 
Society (1955) and Elliot Liebow’s Tally’s Corner (1967). Jenks tries to 
show that while Whyte theorised the stabilities and solidarities of ‘slum’ 
communities, Liebow reveals their instabilities, fragmentations and 
volatilities. Some classroom interaction studies in the 1960s and 1970s 
coming out of the boom in British sociology of education are also 
discussed in this context of ‘anomalous cases’ 

From here, Jenks moves on to more recent discourses of cultural 
studies. The Birmingham Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies and 
its foregrounding of Antonio Gramscr's concept of hegemony and Louis 
Althusser's attempt at theorising modern power have created discourses 
within which ‘subculture’ becomes a significant leitmotif. Now sub- 
cultures, whether. they are modifications, differences, oppositions, or 
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resistances, exist in relation to the dominant culture The relation of 
subculture to other forms leads us to the issue of power, its appropriation, 
exercise and reproduction 

Having historicised subcultural theories sociologically, Jenks goes 
on to problematise ‘subculture’ in relation to modernity and the purpose 
of sociology itself A rather unorthodox excursion through sociological 
literature 1s adopted, because Jenks 1s convinced that ‘all of this work 
either has, or should have, contributed to our contemporary under- 
standings of the meaning and purpose of the concept of subculture in 
social theory’ (p 91) He reminds the readers that the concept of 
subculture can be used either to valorise and give agency to the margi- 
nalised or to marginalise and contain the deviant or non-mainstream to 
varying degrees, intended or unintended by the theorist What happens to 
sociology, viewed as the philosophy of modernity, when confronted with 
the growing difficulties under postmodernism to identify the centre, the 
‘totalising’ concept of society relinquishing its causal and analytical 
power and ‘identity politics’ coming to the centre stage 1s also an enquiry 
worth it 

Jenks’ book ratses several pertinent issues that contemporary 
troubled times rife with conflicts and differences rather than cohesion 
and solidarity must seriously reflect upon Is ‘subculture’ a way of con- 
tamment, a ‘cognitive wrapping paper and string with which to bundle up 
clusters of deviance, criminality, ethnicity, poverty or just generations’ 
(p 144), he asks That the place of ‘subculture’ in sociological theory 
and praxis deserves much critical thinking emerges powerfully from this 
work 


Vineetha Menon 
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Christophe Z. Guilmoto and S. Irudaya Rajan (eds.): Fertility transi- 
tion in South India New Delhi. Sage Publications, 2005, 460 pp , Rs 895 
(hb) ISBN 0-7619-3292-5 


The fact that South India, a region of more than 200 million inhabitants, 
crossed replacement level in the mid-1990s is neither a well-known fact 
nor a well-publicised feature of India's demography. That this profound 
transition ın reproductive behaviour occurred merely a few years later 
than in China 1s extraordinary considering that, 1n India, it has not been 
associated with striking economic growth or progress 1n human develop- 
ment or even an aggressive family planning campaign This suggests that 
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local, endogenous factors have played a significant role in shaping the 
process of fertility decline, as have possibly some historical trends 

The aim of this book 1s to provide an integrated understanding of the 
demographic changes, while stressing on the history of fertility change in 
South India and its link to the present day scenario It is organised under 
three sections The first section — ‘Trends, Differentials and Spatial 
Variations! — systematically reviews the demographic change in colonial 
South India, bringing to light the fact that Madras Presidency (most of 
the present-day South India) was traditionally known as the lower 
fertility zone among other zones in the country Low mortality, great 
agricultural security, low sex ratios, somewhat low fertility, and high age 
at marriage in colonial South India are features that shaped long-term 
variations in the regional demographic regimes of India Four papers 
examine the trends and variations in each of the states in South India 
(Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil Nadu) using such sources 
as the Census, NFHS and SRS 

The second section — ‘Field Studies and Qualitative Approach’ — is 
instructive for understanding how different macro- and local-level factors 
interact with each other to bring about changes 1n community reproduc- 
tive behaviour Two of the three chapters in this section focus on Tamil 
Nadu The initial part of the first chapter on Tamil Nadu discusses some 
macro-level socioeconomic trends of the state and suggests possible 
causes of fertility decline The literature review shows that there 1s no 
single explanation for fertility transition ın the state, however, a combi- 
nation of factors like high level of poverty, high status of women, impact 
of social reform movements and mass media interact to produce this 
effect 

The second part of this chapter discusses results of a field study that 
used focus group discussions and in depth-interviews with women to 
discuss fertility issues The findings of this study refer to three distinct 
social groups. The urban upper class tries to maintain its social and eco- 
nomic support system (threatened by reservation policy on education and 
employment) by producing lesser number of children. The middle class 
sees the link between social change, economic development and edu- 
cation The rural middle class is now able to send children to schools to 
secure an education and avail of employment opportunities primarily 
through an improvement ın transportation links However, the route to 
economic and social success — that 1s, education — 1s not easy, in fact, it 
1s expensive, too Thus, there was a growing need to reduce the number 
of children and emphasise on ‘quality’ of family than on ‘quantity’ With 
the lowest class, the need for upward mobility 1s great and this is to be 
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achieved by emulating the upper class, one of the features of which being 
reduced family size 

This investigation does not seem very convincing, because the 
features and aspirations of different classes do not come across as being 
unique only to South India. To secure a good education for their children, 
to be economically independent and move up the social ladder are 
motivations of most families across the country What then makes the 
difference 1n South India? How and why are these aspirations getting 
better translated into behaviour than elsewhere ın India? These questions 
are not adequately addressed by the chapter 

The third chapter is an anthropological enquiry in Andhra Pradesh on 
the ‘puzzle of Salem district’ in Tamil Nadu. This district shows alar- 
mingly skewed child and juvenile sex ratios indicating gross gender 
discrimination and sex selective abortions, indicating that fertility control 
also means gender control. The decline in fertility is no doubt seen in 
connection with sex-selective abortions. Small family norms popularised 
by family planning programmes and availability of medical technology 
combine to encourage the practice of sex selection 

The last section ~ ‘Quantitative Analysis and Fertility Modelling’ — 
consists of four technical chapters examining the relationship between 
the role of the state, literacy, and use of reproductive health services on 
the one hand, and the declining fertility on the other. 

This book does not claim to answer all questions concerning fertility 
transition in South India, it, however, is a well-researched and extensive 
account of the linkages between fertility reduction and social and pro- 
gressive reproductive change It shows how the changes in reproductive 
behaviour are necessarily linked to changes ın community perceptions 
and attitudes (about marriage/fertility or private life-goals) The histo- 
rical account of South India and its fertility trends during the colonial 
period presented in the book help the reader link up the present 
developments with the past context 


Meghana Joshi 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai 
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Debal K. SinghaRoy: Peasant movements in post-colonial India Dyna- 
mics of mobilization and identity New Delhi’ Sage Publications, 2004, 
275 pp., Rs 295 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-9827-6 


Using a socio-historical perspective, Debal K SinghaRoy attempts a 
comparative analysis of the form and nature of transformation of peasant 
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movements in the northern region of West Bengal and the Telangana 
region of Andhra Pradesh He ably depicts the mismatch between the 
hard realities of agrarian society and the theories and concepts dealing 
with those realities Taking the analytical-descriptive path, he narrates 
the experiences and opinions of the peasants who had plunged into 
reactionary movements Their experiences and opinions not only provide 
evidence to the organised subaltern reactions in the form of peasant 
movements, but also point out the paradoxes in the leadership which 
drowned the members’ spirit for fighting against oppression 

SinghaRoy presents a general conceptual description of peasantry as 
a subordinated and marginalised category occupying the underdog posi- 
tion 1n society. Drawing on the issues of overlapping class, caste, ethnic 
identities and developmental mitiatives, he discusses the underlying 
complexities 1n peasant societies in India. By categorising the peasant 
movements on their 1deological orientation, forms of grass-root mobili- 
sation and orientation towards change, he discusses the interface between 
the radical peasant movements of the pre-independence days such as the 
Tebhaga and Telangana movements and the present praxis of identity 
and autonomy by the peasantry. In the backdrop of the conditions of pea- 
santry in the changing agrarian structure, he analyses the contemporary 
peasant movements and their trends of mobilisation from radicalisauon 
to institutionalisation. 

SinghaRoy provides a comparative description of the success of land 
reforms in some villages and their failure in other villages The study 
shows that agrarian inequality and backwardness persist due to the lack 
of political will on the part of the government and lack of political 
ideology on the part of the participants in the peasant movements 
SinghaRoy’s work confirms the fact that absentee landlordism, share- 
cropping and marginalisation of peasants persists in the Indian agrarian 
society 

SinghaRoy's analysis of the organisation and mobilisation of peasant 
movements under the leadership of the Leftist political parties brings out 
the contradiction in the ideology and practice of these parties He 
identifies qualitative changes both ın the nature of political mobilisation 
and in the form and extent of the peasants’ response to this mobilisation. 
It is alarming that a kind of dependence of the poor peasants on the 
present political leaders has pushed them from ‘bad’ to ‘worse’ situation 
in rural West Bengal 

In the process of institutionalisation of peasant struggles, there has 
occurred an identity crisis due to the cross-cultural situation. It has lead 
to the localisation and segmentalisation of collective action by breaking 
the autonomy of the peasant struggles The study substantiates the fact 
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that the success of the peasant movements 1s limited to giving new 
identities and articulation space to the peasantry, but not liberating them 
from the coercive bases of dependence and domination 


C.B. Damle 
Department of Sociology, Nehru Memorial College, Sullia (DK), Karnataka 


<cbdamle@rediffmaiul com> 


Deborah Posel, Douglas Patterson, Ali Benmakhalouf, Yang Guo- 
rong, Bertrand Ogilvie and Ganesh Devy: Keywords Truth (Series 
editor Nadia Tazi) New Delhi, Vistaar Publications, 2004, 159 pp, Rs 
195 (pb), ISBN 81-7829-470-2 


The notion of ‘truth’ had an unchallenged pre-eminence as the legitimi- 
sing principle in every cognitive domain till the emergence of anti- 
foundationalist philosophies In recent writings, nottons like power, 
solidarity and consensus seem to occupy the place that was once mono- 
polised by ‘truth’ Nevertheless, this transition was neither complete nor 
a smooth one, as ‘truth’ itself has taken different avatars This multt- 
disciplinary collection of six essays that forms part of the series on 
Keywords For a Different Kind of Globalization, thus, has a contempo- 
rary ring to it 

Deborah Posel deals with the notion of truth with regard to South 
Afnca's ‘Truth and Reconciliation Commission’ (TRC) According to 
her, Truth Commissions across the globe have generally succeeded in 
bringing truth back to its legitimising role, as it makes justice available 
Truth Commissions presume that ‘objective truth’ is commendable and 
attainable Posel convincingly shows that the moral-political compul- 
sions of the formation of Truth Commissions have to be understood in 
the light of democratic ideals that call for what Charles Taylor charac- 
terises as ‘negative commemoration’ As Posel notes, the reconciliation 
of the competing subjective perspectives ts a challenging task for any 
Truth Commission In the case of TRC, this has been achieved in some 
significant measure by recognising that truth serves multiple purposes 
Posel reminds us that objective truth 1s not enough, rather, truth should 
be seen in relation to ‘the way in which’ and ‘the purposes’ for which it 
is acquired 

Douglas Patterson dwells on the implications of relativism on 
American mind. He draws our attention to the distinction that people 
make between the ‘reflective’ and ‘unreflective’ uses of truth In unref- 
lective use, the transition from a statement to the assertion of its truth 1s 
always construed as desirable. However, in reflective use, one desists 
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from this ascription of truth. This follows from the recognition that one’s 
sayings are intrinsically related to the standpoint from where one speaks. 
This generates the paradox that while our utterances have relatrvistic 
implications, the claim to truth transcends relativism Should we then 
abandon the notion of truth altogether? According to Patterson, we can 
very well ascribe truth to our utterances even when we accept the 
relativity of our knowledge The crucial point to note 1s the subtle differ- 
ence he introduces between the statements ‘Possibly, I have a belief that 
1s not true’ and ‘I have a belief that 1s possibly not true’. Patterson says, 
*One's reasons for believing the first needn’t be reasons for doubting anv 
of one’s present beliefs’ (p 45) Those who are sympathetic to the Jaina 
doctrine of Syadvada would find this move appealing 

The essays from the Arab world (by Alı Benmakhalouf) and China 
(by Yang Guo-rong) examine the notion of truth in their respective philo- 
sophical traditions The former traces the influence of Greek thought, 
particularly the syllogistic reasoning, ın the medieval Arabic tradition. 
Benmakhalouf points out that philosophers like al-Ghazal1 and Ibn 
Taymiyya challenged the “integration of Greek philosophy in the Muslim 
context’? They argued, ‘Man cannot attain the truth using rational tools’ 
(p. 70), truth 1s known by ‘revelation’ that 1s handed down by the 
prophetic tradition The Chinese word ‘Zhen’ 1s the near equivalence of 
truth. Guo-rong brings out the different shades of meaning of Zhen like 
‘true’, ‘real’ and ‘sincere’ From the perspective of ‘analytical philoso- 
phy’, Zhen as ‘true’ refers to the relation between ‘language and reality’, 
and Zhen as sincerity is appropriated in Confucianism and Chinese moral 
tradition as ‘good behaviour’, while Taoism interprets Zhen as ‘return to 
Nature’ 

Bertrand Ogilvie's essay on truth ın France and Ganesh Devy’s 
account of truth ın Indian traditions present a conceptual history of truth 
in the respective cultures As Ogilvie shows, in Europe, truth has 
assumed different significations varying from ‘force of authority’, 
‘demonstration’ and ‘identity’, each being the dominant form at times 
but none completely absent ın any moment The criticisms of truth in 
European thought though questions all these conceptions of truth, it does 
not obliterate the notion of truth altogether As argued by Ogilvie, recent 
European thought attempts to ‘situate’ truth in its diverse practices, 
thereby providing an idea of ‘multiple system of the truth’ Here truth 1s 
no more understood in the ontological perspective of establishing an 
identity relation with the reality. It 1s rather a ‘political perspective? that 
looks for ‘disjunctive truths’ Such conception of truth articulates the 
‘differences’ so as to make them discontinuous, thereby negating a ‘pre- 
established finality’ It 1s the identity thinking that informs the ancien: 
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Indian approach to truth Upanishads proclaim that ‘truth’ is beyond all 
attributes and is thought as ‘Brahman’, the substratum of all existence In 
Buddhist discourse, this eternal Brahman is replaced with ‘Dharma’ 
Devy points out that these two notions, Brahman and Dharma, served as 
the ‘prototype’ of truth for the Brahmins and Kshatrryas respectively In 
Buddhism, truth 1s manifested in the phenomenal world itself as Dharma 
Devy observes that the Bhakti period in India forges a unity between 
these two traditions Devy also gives an interesting account of truth in 
modern Indian culture that 1s shaped by the technological advancement 
in ‘constructing a dream world’ Here we have a notion that accepts even 
the unreal as true; by its sheer power to ‘dazzle’, it creates ‘fantasies’ as 
truth. In such a notion, ‘truth has only a virtual relation with the pheno- 
menal world’ (p 157) 

The book provides a pluralistic perspective on ‘truth’, in terms of 
both culture and disciplinary matrix. It 1s only natural that the essays 
would not all be equally engaging for a reader from any specific disciple- 
nary orientation. Nevertheless, this should not be construed as a flaw As 
stated by the Series Editor in the ‘Preface’, this helps in orienting the 
readers for ‘intercultural dialogue’ and sets them towards the ‘explo- 
ration of globalisation’ with regard to the understanding of certain funda- 
mental notions: ‘truth’ in the instant case 


Koshy Tharakan 
Department of Philosophy, Goa University 
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Dev Nathan, Govind Kelkar and Pierre Walter (eds.): Globalisation 
and indigenous peoples in Asia Changing the local-global interface 
New Delhi. Sage Publications, 2004, 339 pp , Rs 650 (hb) ISBN 0-7619- 
3253-4 


This book deals with the fate of indigenous people of Asia in the wake of 
the entry of global market into their lives. It 1s set in the context of the 
contemporary global discourse on environmental decline and the rescue 
of the ‘global commons’ It shares concern with the cardinal themes 
charted in the UN conferences on the exclusion of indigenous people in 
global flows and the thrusts of neo-liberal orientations of privatisation 
and commodification of their economies and culture 

The phenomenon of globalisation has resulted in a two-way process 
of interaction the localisation of the global and the globalisation of the 
local. The book focuses on the second form of interaction, and it 
investigates the connections and contradictions between global flows and 
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management of local communities. While corroborating the changing 
contours of local-global interface, the book makes a convincing 
argument for the cause of instituting compensatory mechanisms that 
enable indigenous people to benefit from the provision of environmental 
services and primary accumulation The case studies substantiating pre- 
sented here are mainly from the uplands of South Asia (India and Nepal) 
and East Asia (China) 

The book presumes that indigenous peoples are faced with two 
crucial dimensions of globalisation that are profoundly influencing their 
ways of living. (1) the role of their resources in providing environmental 
services, and (11) the civilisational change of privatisation with the 
generalisation of market systems Accordingly, the book 1s organised 
into two sections The first section elaborates the 1ssues of environmental 
services and forest management The case studies in this section explore 
the manner in which the environmental functions were understood and 
integrated into local management It is not only environmental services, 
but also indigenous peoples’ cultural products and knowledge (of medi- 
cinal plants and herbs) that are being extracted from them free of charge 
The second section discusses the effects of the market on existing 
communal formations Of special interest here ıs the effect of tourism, 
which is being developed as a prominent sector in the age of globali- 
sation. 

In the course of dealing with these two vital areas, the book unfolds a 
series of themes integrally related to the existential predicament of the 
everyday lives of indigenous peoples Some of these themes are as 
follows: 


1 The marginality of the indigenous peoples who are dismissed as politi- 
cally, economically, socially and culturally ‘primitive’ 
n Policy issues concerning the indigenous peoples that include coveting 
resources like timber and minerals from their habitat, displacements in 
the name of irrigation, dams, power supply, etc , and accruing revenues 
from mines and forests to the economies of the low lands Thus, 
critically reviewing the enactment of some of the policies and showing 
how they are detrimental to the interests of the indigenous peoples 
The issues of basic human rights and the consequent retardation of 
human development In the context of the extreme forms of exploita- 
tion and violation of civil rights, the book also refers to the long- 
standing insurgency ım the northeastern states of India and makes a 
convincing connection between the insurgency and identity politics as a 
weapon to surmount their political marginality 
1v. The unambiguous gender orientation and sensitivity that may be 
regarded as an important feature of the book In almost all the cases 
discussed, the authors take special care to look at the issues from a 
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woman’s perspective and analyse them in terms of their effect on 
women in particular 


The analytical framework of the book is built on a socio-political 
argument that is persuasive Broadly, the contemporary predicament of 
the indigenous people is closely linked to the basic question of power- 
lessness that characterises their lives As Nongbri rightly observes 


though distinctions along the axes of age, class, status and gender may 
divide the indigenous community internally, collectively they share certain 
common elements that mark them off for the rest of the population ( ) 
critical among these are their economic and political subordination, and 
their marginalisation from the structures of power and influence (p 157) 


Chapter 5 documents this trajectory of colonisation and exploitation 
of the indigenous communities. The Supreme Court order banning logg- 
ing is apparently concerned with the protection of forests Through an 
informed discussion, Nongbri illuminates the readers on the real issue 
that revolves around the use of resources and the struggle for rights over 
these between competing users The author succeeds in relating it to the 
material and political factors that inform their present plight, and thereby 
unravels the root causes leading the appropriation of their resources by 
the state and the more advanced sections of the population 

The agenda of the book 1s clear and simple, that 1s, to work out 
constructive ways of dealing with the marginality and the resultant exclu- 
sion of the indigenous peoples under the sway of global flows of market 
economy, in order to craft a more equal and democratic alternative, both 
globally and locally Thus, here 1s an attempt at writing history from 
below. 


Antony Palackal 
Loyola College of Social Sciences, Thirvananthapuram 
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Kanchan Mathur: Countering gender violence Initiatives towards 
collective action m Rajasthan New Delhi Sage Publications, 2004, pp. 
379, Rs 395 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3245-3 


This book is a result of Kanchan Mathur’s years of close proximity with 
and experiences of the grass roots social reality Her social activism has 
led her deep into the structures of patriarchy and resultant dynamics of 
gender violence in rural Rajasthan. Gender relations formed through 
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social institutions, cultural practices and ascription of status are rein- 
forced through their historical reproduction, primordial legitimisation 
and patriarchal feudalistic structuration. It is argued that male dominance 
is historically located, and its functions and manifestations change over 
time Mathur argues that women’s oppression has become a political 
issue; therefore, 1t requires an analysis of the institutions of the state and 
society, the conditioning and socialisation of individuals, and the nature 
of economic and social exploitation 

Each of the six chapters of the book adds a new dimension to the 
narratives of violence against women, however, they sometimes appear 
repetitive. Texts from Roop Kanwar to Bhanwari Devi are deconstructed 
and are reframed from the perspective of individual, community and the 
state The social reality expresses the community rights over and above 
the individual rights, and from here the struggle begins for the individual 
rights Violence against women 1s being produced and reproduced within 
class, caste, community and patriarchal social relations Although it has 
been a historical reality, 1t has become more and more visible, in the 
recent times, with active media reporting, human rights activism, 
feminist movements, various development programmes and schemes for 
the upliftment of women 

Violence against women, which was once a private affair of the 
family, has become more and more public Now the state has to 
intervene Socially constructed practices like Satı, Johar, Nata, female 
infanticide and child marriages were accepted as customary practices of 
the caste group and community The state 1s in dilemma whether to pro- 
tect the community rights or of the individual — whether to let the Roop 
Kanwar scream and cry out on the pyre of her husband (and her own) 
and none 1s to let it hear in the loud chanting of hymns and drum 
beating? Four thousand people assembled in ‘helping’ her to become Sati 
Mata at the age of eighteen How the murder of a widow, a crime, could 
be transformed into a sacred event that brought honour to the family and 
community? The exploration of the case demonstrates that the state's 

erspective 1s not gender-neutral and is clearly biased and tilted ın favour 
S patriarchy Besides the case of Sati, the incidents of dowry deaths, and 
the burning, rape, physical molestation of women have become a 
routinised reality for the state machinery. 

Nata — a customary practice among the scheduled castes, tribes, 
backward castes and a section of the Jat community — sanctions the 
practice of a woman entering into a relationship with a man other than 
her husband who has deserted her or died A man accepting Nata has to 
pay a sum of money decided by the panchayat to the family of the 
woman’s former husband The woman may have to enter into Nata 
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relationship many times in her lifetime Such a commodification of 
women 1s a privilege of men in general Another common practice is 
branding women as witches It is practiced largely in the case of widows 
when the issue of right to property crops up The easiest way to debar her 
1s to portray her as a daayan (witch) who may be the cause of the death 
of the children in the community. She 1s harassed, victimised and beaten 
to death An ultimate way of ensuring the fidelity of women 1s illustrated 
by the case of Kamli — 17 years of age and married to a man 20 years 
elder to her — who was forced to wear a chastity belt — an iron underwear 
with a lock attached to it, the keys of which would remain with the 
husband. Is it a case of perverted mind or the question of morality of the 
family? 

Mathur concludes that the social sanctions operating through the 
family largely define gender relations Furthermore, it is the nature of 
polity that shapes and reshapes gender relations and the formation of an 
identity The state mechanisms for redressal and protection against 
violence have remained segmental m nature since the 1950s. Therefore, 
the process of collectivisation has been strengthened by external inter- 
ventions These interventions have been both in the form of government 
programmes and NGO initiatives. 

The functionaries involved in Women's Development Programmes 
(launched by Rajasthan stat» in 1984) at village, block and state levels 
have evolved various strategies to counter gender-based violence through 
collective action of victims, local women, and programme representa- 
tives The experiential training programmes provided a forum for women 
to come together on platforms which initiated a process of discourse and 
narration of personal encounters leading to collective self-reflection and 
alternation of self-image. An alternative strategy of economic and social 
empowerment of women through collective action programmes has also 
been suggested 

Mathur has well explored the sensitive issue of gender violence The 
narratives of the victims, situating them in a larger socio-political con- 
text, provide a comprehensive understanding of the problem The book is 
a must reading for all scholars, researchers, activists and organisers to 
know the sad state of women in an erstwhile princely state, which now 
has a woman as the head of the state — a hope for a better future! 


Gurpreet Bal 
Department of Sociology, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 
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Lawrence A. Babb: Alchemies of violence Myths of identity and the life 
of trade in western India New Delhi Sage Publications, 2004, 254 pp, 
Rs 550 (hb) ISBN 0-7619-3223-2 


Anthropologists and historians who write about caste identities and 
community seem to be doing so for one of two reasons’ they think that 
the features attaching to these phenomena have been improperly 
understood, or that the sooner these identities and identifications are 
transcended the better In other words, they are broadly speaking for or 
against the totalities mscribed under the label ‘caste’. Often this differ- 
ence stems less from a scholar's convictions than her or his ability to 
sympathise with the sentiments that ground specific castes and mediate 
their position ın society. Lawrence Babb refuses to place himself in 
either of these camps He displays considerable sympathy for the view 
that caste cannot be regarded as a timeless social formation, indeed, that 
the caste system has undergone profound changes over the course of 
India’s history Yet he does not, in general, approve of an over-emphasis 
on the historical contingency of caste, addmg to the latter axis of 
research a concern for elements of civilisational continuity and cultural 
durability. His aim, accordingly, 1s not to take a stand but to explore the 
world of trading castes specifically an exploration that tries to move 
from descriptive accounts of the character of Rajasthani traders to 
normative claims about these groups’ distinctive social identities. Babb is 
categorical that, though the current situation. of trading castes (in 
Rajasthan) has been profoundly shaped by historically recent social 
changes, ‘the symbolic ingredients of their contemporary social identities 
echo ancient themes 1n Indian civilisation’ (p 29) 

In keeping with this aim, Babb concentrates on the social mythology 
of the various trading castes, focusing ın particular on their origin myths 
and the images they project. Much of the book 1s taken up with showing 
how the symbolisms of sacrifice and violence specific to the Indic wozld 
and Rajasthan (Chs 2-3) have shaped mythic constructions of the social 
identity of most Rajasthani trading castes, both Hindu and Jam (Chs. 4- 
6). The various castes surveyed as part of this analysis of trader mytho- 
history include Khandelval Vaisyas, Mahesvaris and Vijayavargiyas (as 
part of the Hindu cluster of trading castes); the Khandelval Jains, Osvals 
and Srimals (the Jam cluster of traders), and the Agravals (largely 
Hindu). Central to the unravelling of the origin myths specific to these 
groups is the way trader identity 1s both conjoined with and opposed to 
the region's warrior (that is, Rajput) elite; as also the question of how 
violence and its control (or rejection) is forwarded as the symbclic 
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fountainhead of trader identity (and not quite only the command over 
wealth). 

Even as Babb reveals some understanding of the socio-historical 
specificities impinging on Rajasthan's traders, he 1s overtly sensitive to 
problems of self-definition and social adaptation that arise from the 
traders’ marginal status vis-à-vis the wider social order As he para- 
phrases almost midway through the book 


In a situation in which warrior values are held in the highest esteem, m 
which violence 1s a pervasive fact of life, and m which martial prowess and 
its symbolisms lie at the foundation of political authority itself, groups 
whose social colouration 1s non-violence must, in accounting for who and 
what they are, deal with two related problems They must work out a 
culturally intelligible relationship with violence, and they must do so ina 
way that ameliorates marginality and low social honour [ .] This is 
largely what trader mythohistory 1s about (p 98). 


All through the appraisal, it is important to reiterate, Babb never 
repudiates the ritual-theoretical terms of grasping the relationship 
between castes He discerns in the ancient Vedic rite of the sacrifice and 
violence a metaphor by means of which the workings of the social order 
and the groups that comprise it could be understood from within. It 1s true 
that the ‘substance-codes’ theoretical framework developed by McKim 
Marriott and some of his colleagues at the University of Chicago — and 
which in some of Babb’s earlier work found uncritical acceptance — does 
not find articulation here All the same, it 1s clear that aspects of this 
model do seem to inform the reading of the complexities of caste and 
trader identity. Of course, in the present work, the firm distinction under- 
pinning the model (namely, that between an Indian cultural logic and a 
western order of things) hardly obtains. However, there 1s a concern with 
the way in which the Indic cultural system 1s based on the belief that 
caste groups and religious communities not only share common modes of 
perception, but also participate in a Common moral order In fact, this 
concern findsiexpression in Babb’s treatment of the role of myth itself as 
a repository of socially relevant knowledge, as well as in the effort to 
disclose the ways ın which various trading castes use symbolic material 
provided by their social and cultural milieu to shape their social iden- 
tities. Doubtless, the methodological constraint here ıs one of restricting 
the scope of human agency ın history, with individuals and groups seen 
at best as only staging a replay of existing structures, while unable to 
elaborate alternate structures 

One might assert that what is at stake in anthropological descriptions 
of culture and agency in society and history is the entire process through 
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which human beings constitute the societies they live in This is a big 
question, and, notwithstanding the methodological restriction noted 
above, I am inclined to accept that the theoretical orientation of Babb’s 
book ıs not an issue that can be so easily resolved At any rate, the fact 1s 
that Babb’s work places 1n perspective the important question of deter- 
mining whether, with reference to the construction of identities, what 
matters is the symbolic resources that human agents draw upon in 
defining their identities or, alternatively, how they put these resources to 
practical use. Getting the precise economy of power, culture and history 
is definitely a challenge for both anthropological and sociological des- 
cription, for Babb, it 1s ultimately culture rather than history and power 
that must do the explaining. 


Sasheej Hegde 
Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<sasheey@sancharnet in? 


Pariyaram M. Chacko (ed.): Tribal communities and social change 
(Themes in Indian sociology, Vol. 5) New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2005, 258 pp , Rs 350 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3331-X 


Looking back and reassessing the past has never been a futile exercise 
for any discipline The instant book, consisting of twelve seminal articles 
published in the Sociological Bulletin between 1952 and 2000, is the fifth 
volume in a series of seven entitled ‘Themes in Indian Sociology’ 
brought out to mark the Golden Jubilee of the Indian Sociological 
Society. The articles are placed in a meaningful sequence, and are 
divided into four parts The first part (articles 2 to 5) engages in the 
issues of the relationship of the nation-state with regard to the tribal 
peoples in the post-colonial era. The editor has done well by placing 
Jaganath Pathy’s article at the beginning of the book. Pathy gives a 
clarion call to anthropologists, bureaucrats, heads of state and policy 
makers to rethink classical concepts like ‘tribe’ and ‘nation’, which have 
been in use for more than a century. He argues that these terms came into 
use with the rise of colonialism and they were rooted in racism The 
article takes a Marxian turn when he analyses the modern nation-state. 
Pathy is apprehensive of an increasingly centralising nation-state, and 
calls for changes in the federal structure and centre-state relations He 
brings 1n the concept of ‘internal self-determmation’ to give the tribal 
people their control over land and resources. 

Edwin Segal analyses the ethno-political situation ın Africa The 
colonial state, he says, created political boundaries where none existed 
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before, dividing ethnic communities artificially Segal 1s more concerned 
with discontinuities m and ramifications of these divisions in the post- 
colonial states in Africa. According to him, ethnicity in Africa is a micro- 
cultural phenomenon, and tribalism, its politicisation by the state 
Substantively, he examines the politico-cultural construction of ethnic 
identities 1n three African countries 

Based on a critical appraisal of a report prepared by the Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, Toby Morantz highlights the issue 
of the aboriginal peoples of Canada B.K Roy Burman's article, written 
44 years ago, reflects the concern of sociologists and social reformers of 
the time He takes the nation-state as axiomatic, into which the tribes 
must integrate However, he does not advocate assimilation into the 
‘dominant’ culture, he speaks of the need for the nation itself to trans- 
form into an ideally integrated society 

The second part of the book (articles 6-9) examines the changes 
within the tribal society Based on personal observations, T.C. Das looks 
at some tribal communities ın eastern India B V Shah examines educa- 
tion as a factor 1n social change S.L. Doshi looks at the political unifi- 
cation of the Bhils in Rajasthan. Ram Ahuja analyses the religion of the 
Bhils, but faces the dilemma whether to place them in the category of 
‘tribe’ or ‘Hindu’. 

The third part (articles 10-11) begins with Anthony R Walker’s 
article, which gives the reader a break from the main theme of the book 
Walker looks at the westerners’ attraction for the Toda The documented 
observations made by missionaries, British officials, explorers and ethno- 
logists show that they were all somehow fascinated by their physical 
appearance In their eyes, the Toda stood as the odd ones out from the 
rest of the South Indian tribes. Walker provides an extensive reference 
list, which reflects how ethnological data 1s sometimes generated by the 
ethnologists’ attraction to particular communities IP Desa: follows 
Walker, 1n the sense that he too reflects on the anthropologists, not with 
regard to any tribal community, but about the way anthropologists have 
viewed crime and primitive law in tribal society. 

The final part of the book consists of two articles on the so-called 
‘criminal tribes’ of India. K.M Kapadia’s classic article on the criminal 
tribes of India highlights the erroneous branding of some communities as 
*criminal tribes? by the colonial government He shows how the British 
officials attributed a caste-like character to the criminal acts of these 
communities as ‘professional’ and ‘inborn’ and how these unintegrated 
sections resorted to crime for survival Vilas A Sangave's article 1s a 
micro-study about the rehabilitation of forty-six families of an ex- 
criminal tribe, the Phanse-Pardhis of Kolhapur He has illustrated the 
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special problems that arise when a stigmatised community is sought to be 
settled and integrated within a larger society. 

This collection of articles on tribal communities and social change 
should be of interest for researchers and policy makers alike 


Bernadette Maria Gomes 
Department of Sociology, Government College, Quepem, Goa 
<abolem@rediffmail com> 


P.G. Jogdand and S.M Michael (eds.): Globalisation and social 
movements Struggle for a humane society Jaipur and New Delhi: Rawat 
Publications, 2003, x + 281 pp., Rs 550 (hb). ISBN 81-7033-815-8 


Most of the papers included 1n this volume were presented at a national 
seminar organised jointly by the Department of Sociology, University of 
Mumbai and the Institute of Indian Culture Although the idea of globali- 
sation is not new, a renewed interest ın its multifaceted nature has come 
forth recently Recognising the socioeconomic consequences of the com- 
plex process of globalisation, the studies included in the book highlight 
the ways various domains of human life are affected by this process 

The volume contains twelve papers, some by sociologists and others 
by social activists, with a comprehensive introduction by the editors. 
This timely compilation takes up the theoretical and conceptual issues 
involved in globalisation, and brings together ideas in religious, cultural, 
national, dalit, women and environmental movements in the context of 
globalisation 

The articles by H. Schrader and S.P Punalekar provide perceptive 
analyses of the concept and dimensions of globalisation. Schrader 
describes various processes of globalisation and links them to moderni- 
sation. He talks about the multiple-modernity thesis in place of a single 
universal modernity model, and argues that the divergent modernities 
have started changing drastically 1n the course of globalisation after 
1970s *under the impact of growing capitalist hegemony and intensified 
international migration? which *demonstrate the powerlessness of nation- 
state’. The emergence of ecological, feminist and fundamentalist social 
movements is also been explained in terms of the distinct visions of 
modernity 

However, Schrader fails to convince the reader about the linkages 
between the ambience created by globalisation and the emergence of new 
social movements. It 1s not convincing that all new social movements 
have emerged because of the accelerated pace of globalisation The auto- 
nomous character of some of these movements 1s distinctly reflected in 
the journey traversed by them. Nevertheless, there is now a tendency to 
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find some kind of correlation between social movements and globali- 
sation Most papers in the volume do so 

The search for and contending visions of identity are the themes of 
papers by Leela D'Souza and S M. Michael respectively. D'Souza 
introduces globalisation in the context of modernity, and examines the 
response of religion to globalisation. Although she shows a deep under- 
standing of the issue, she falters in the analysis of facts For instance, in 
the first part of her paper, a sociological interpretation of globalisation 
has been presented by tracing historically the roots and development of 
the term. But, when the issue of religion 1s taken up for discussion, she 
starts looking for the elements of globalisation in the ideas of all classical 
thinkers: ‘If religion was seen as one of the most fundamental means of 
organising human life, then the seeds of globalisation could be found m 
religion itself (p 63; emphasis added) Whether the notion of 
globalisation as currently used 1s the same as was in currency, say five 
decades back? A concept may continue to be used, but its content may 
change in course of time incorporating several new ideas and issues This 
calls for operationalisation of keys concepts to substantiate one's 
arguments 

S.M. Michael discusses the politics of identity in the context of 
culture, nationalism and globalisation While analysing the contending 
visions of Indian nationalism, he shows how India faces a challenge from 
the advocates of Hindu rashtra as they redefine India solely in terms of 
Hindutva. The concept of Indian nation built on Aryan Vedic culture, 
cultural controversies in the Indian National Congress, the Hindutva 
vision of nationhood, Muslim nationalism, and the voices of the oppress- 
ed expressed by Phule, Periyar and Ambedkar and the constitutional 
position in this regard have been brought into focus to trace the growth 
of identity politics in India. The discussion is insightful, but some sweep- 
ing statements have made some serious arguments look simplistic. For 
instance, Michael writes, 


Public opinion is being shaped to the effect that some people, that 
is, the upper and middle classes/castes, are patriotic whereas others 
are not. Tribal people are looked at with suspicion and their national 
loyalty is being questioned. Similarly, the aspirations of the whole 
dalit community and ther movements for equality have been 
brushed aside as suspect (p.101) 


Should not a scholar distinguish between ‘impression’ and ‘fact? 
The volume also includes three articles on dalits which mainly 
discuss their struggle for recognition and education and the prevailing 
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trends in social development In addition to these emprrical articles, Gail 
Omvedt has a paper on social movements in western India, but, as 
always, she repeats her arguments She does not find any difference 
between the ‘RSS environmentalism’ and the ‘Gandhian environmentai- 
ism’ and so also between ‘Gandhian swadeshr and *Hidutva swadesh? 
(p. 126)! While space does not permit me to debate this point here, 
suffice it to note that it 1s a result of misreading of Gandhi 

All the same, the collection 1s a welcome addition to our under- 
standing of the processes of globalisation and social movements, and it 
provides a useful backdrop for further enquiry 


M.N. Karna 
Patna 
<mnkarna@yahoo co m> 


Prasenjit Biswas: The postmodern controversy Understanding Richard 
Rorty, Jacques Derrida and Jurgen Habermas Jaipur and New Delhi: 
Rawat Publications, 2005, x +190 pp., Rs 400 (hb). ISBN 81-7033-861-1 


Prasenjit Biswas has chosen three most provocative of contemporary 
thinkers — Richard Rorty, Jacques Derrida and Jurgen Habermas — to 
debate philosophy, knowledge and truth vis-à-vis post-modernism It 1s 
not coincidental that all these three scholars have language as the focal 
point of their discourse, though they use different approaches and 
methodology 

The book begins with a lucid, general framework for comparative 
analysis of the work of the three chosen thinkers The premises of their 
philosophical knowledge are delineated with great clarity and in a simple 
language 

After introducing the basic framework of discussion, the next three 
chapters successively discuss Rorty’s philosophical vision of knowledge, 
Derrida's project of deconstruction, and Habermas’ project of modernity. 
The fifth and sixth chapters are devoted to ‘Critical Polemics’ they 
examine respectively the responses and counter responses of these three 
philosophers on related issues, and the philosophical duel between Rorty 
and Derrida. The last chapter reviews the postmodern controversy 

The book examines various allegations and counter allegations level- 
led by and against Rorty, Derrida and Habermas The author has done a 
good deal of reading and researching into various original and secondary 
sources of writings and commentaries However, the major problem is 
that, notwithstanding the fact that all three scholars deal with language, 
to club them 1n an analysis of postmodern controversy needs a clear 
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elucidation of the axial theme of the book, namely, the perspective of 
postmodernity. A clear exposition of the definition and description of 
postmodernity would have been useful. Postmodernity as a concept, and 
more so as a philosophical perspective, 1s often seen as an amorphous 
and confusing standpoint. Many philosophers like Derrida may not like 
the label ‘postmodern’ being applied to their work; Derrida may prefer 
himself to be seen as a post-structuralist. Similarly, Habermas may like 
to be categorised as a post-Marxist or neo-Marxist or critical theorist 

There 1s another problem. while the works of Derrida and Habermas 
qualify to be discussed within the disciplinary framework of sociological 
theory, Rorty remains more philosophical than sociological, despite the 
distinct Kantian influence he shows. Besides, some major issues have 
remained untouched by the author 

1 Rorty's account of the relationship between irony, liberalism and 
cruelty has unsurprisingly been the subject of fierce criticism He has 
been accused by feminists of reinforcing the gendered and oppressive 
distinction between political public sphere and the artificially depoliti- 
cised realm of personal reason Rortyean interest in 'self-creation and 
private re-description has been attacked as narcissistic and the decision to 
view solidarity in terms of the nation-state has been attacked as rein- 
forcing parochial nationalism. 

2. There are four major criticisms of Derrida’s work. that 1t 1s emb- 
roidered scholasticism, contemporary sophistry, elitist idealism and that 
it 1s anti-scientific in the sense of being against knowledge 

3 While Derrida talks of deconstruction, Habermas calls for a 
‘reconstruction’ of what 1s presupposed and implied by human communi- 
cation, co-operation and debate. Habermas has often been criticised for 
being too Marxist, utopian and speculative by orthodox social scientists, 
while orthodox Marxists find his work as not sufficiently Marxist He is 
accused to be in greater debt to Kant and Weber Unlike earlier critical 
theorists, Habermas remains weak 1n the areas of economics and culture. 

All the same, this book 1s a welcome attempt by an Indian scholar on 
such an abstract subject matter of theory and philosophy Its unique 
comparative framework and lucid presentation of a complex theme are 
noteworthy 


Arvind Kumar Agrawal 
Department of Anthropology, University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 
<agrawal-arvind@uniraj ernet in» 
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Ralph Fevre: The new sociology of economic behaviour London Sege 
Publications, 2003, vii + 277 pp , £ 19 99 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-6663-3 


This book has been written with the objective of regenerating the sub- 
discipline of economic sociology, an important area of study to which 
sociologists have not given due importance It appears that sociologists 
like to focus on cultural values and steer away from issues concerning 
the economy, as these issues are in the domain of other disciplines Thus, 
according to the author, ‘When sociologists of economic behaviour felt 
the need for a sense of purpose, they turn to popular writers on manaze- 
ment and organisations who had their own ideas about how the world 
was changing and how it ought to change ’ 

"Throughout the book, the author argues that economic behaviour can 
be understood only through the analysis of non-economic meanings The 
sociologist can thus uncover the hidden dimensions of economic beha- 
viour. All this sounds very intriguing and it could provoke the reader to 
read the chapters with bated breath, waiting for the final analysis of how 
studying economy through a new method would explain a lot of 
unexplained facts Unfortunately, the author does not live up to the 
expectations that he generates The ‘non-economic meanings’ that he 
mentions boils down to morality He tries to argue that morality 1s not 
only an effective regulator of society and social behaviour, but it elso 
plays a significant role in economic behaviour 

In the introductory chapter, the author tries to show that morality 1s 
an important regulator of the economy In fact, he asserts that most of the 
early thinkers rediscovered economic sociology when they emphasised 
on morality as an important component Emile Durkheim and Max 
Weber had, directly or indirectly, emphasised this point 1n their works 
While it may be possible to prove that these two sociologists laid 
emphasis on morality, the author goes a step further and also involves 
Karl Marx, though in a negative way The author explains that the earlier 
thinkers did not believe that morality was a value in itself. It changes 
along with the times In the case of Marx too, the author tries to prove 
that he believed that ‘morality was neither neutral nor immortal anc he 
expected capitalism to undermine its very foundations’. 

The book has its positive aspects It can serve as a good textbook on 
industrial sociology, 1f one overlooks the author’s obsession with 
morality. The chapter on labour 1s a good exposition of the Hawthorne 
Experiment and the role of informal groups in the production process. He 
also compares the Marxian approach with that of Elton Mayo The 
chapter on classes and labour markets is equally fascinating, as 1t throws 
up new questions of the non-economic factors For long, studies on 
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labour market were regarded as the domain of either econometrics or 
labour economics as it involved high degree of quantification Of late 
economists have realised that complicated equations cannot solve the 
riddles of society They have thus turned to studying institutional factors 
that influence the labour market This should have been the realm of 
sociology, but unfortunately, sociologists, with their obsession with 
cultural practices, have shied away from such hard issues The author 
tries to interpret the functioning of labour markets through sociological 
reasoning He goes beyond the study of demand-supply interactions, and 
tries to integrate theories of social stratification into the study of labour 
markets 

Considering that there are very few good textbooks on industrial 
sociology, this book comes as a welcome addition It deals with new 
topics that sociologists should be engaged in. 


Sharit K. Bhowmik 
Department of Sociology, University of Mumbai 
«sharitb(g)vsn] com> 


Saurabh Dube (ed.): Postcolonial passages Contemporary history- 
writing on India New Delhi Oxford University Press, 2004, x + 275 pp. 
Rs 625 (hb) ISBN 0-19-566508-2 


The first thing that struck me while reading this book containing selec- 
tions on colonial accounts 1s its contemporarmess Is it due to the fact 
that it is a postcolonial writing or rather, re-writmg of past events and 
phenomena, or is 1t simply the reiteration of the truism that the more 
things change, the more they remain the same? It does not really matter 
The book makes for compelling reading 

Ranajit Guha’s article, making use of the accounts penned by 
officers of the British Empire posted im different British colónies, 
presents a picture of the loneliness, alienation and fears experienced by 
them in these alien lands What comes across in this chapter, on the one 
hand, 1s their feeling of guilt on being the interlopers and oppressors, and 
on the other hand, their sense of power over the natives — the ‘yellow 
faces’, the ‘beige race’ By citing passages from a short story by George 
Orwell, himself an officer of the British Empire, Guha cleverly demon- 
strates the victory of lust for power over the ideas of liberalism touted by 
the West Seems familiar doesn't it? One can easily replace the British 
officers with the American soldiers in Korea, Vietnam, Gulf or Iraq and 
observe the same events unfolding again A similar tale of duplicity can 
be seen in Anupama Rao’s chronicle of a case of police torture in the 
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times of the British. This account shows that the practice of torture as an 
extra-legal measure for obtaining confessions was prevalent under the 
British rule as far back as 1855, and not only did the ‘enlightened’ 
British administration allow the native police force to practice the 
technique of torture, but actually used this situation to further justify their 
occupation of the land by offering this as proof of the ‘backwardness’ of 
the natives. 

Partha Chatterjee and Nicholas B Dirks in their respective papers 
discuss the role of colonial powers in redefining and reshaping various 
concepts. Chatterjee highlights the fluid nature of the concept of identity, 
illustrating it by the multiple denotations of the term Jatı, which has been 
assigned meanings ranging from origin or birth, species, social category 
(varna, clan, lineage, etc.), to a simple human aggregate bound by 
loyalty to a state or having common cultural traits He further shows how ` 
the colonial regime gave identity a fixed and rigid form by reducing it to 
a statistical category Similar sentiments are displayed by Dirks who 
discusses how the British transmuted from an extractive and exploitatrve 
state to an ethnographic state by re-constructing the Indian reality 
through documents such as the census report that gave an ethnographic 
twist to an erstwhile administrative exercise. The emphasis on reporting 
the varieties of groups, ethnic divisions and customs of the people in 
different regions in India resulted in not just anthropologisation of 
colonial knowledge (his words), but to my mind, a colonisation of 
anthropology 

Shahid Amin and Dipesh Chakrabarty’s essays focus on the prob- 
lems related to the re-tellmg of colonial stories. Amin shows how the 
postcolonial re-narration of an event that occurred during the British era, 
namely, the infamous Chaur1 Chaura episode of rioting, 1s coloured by a 
variety of factors ranging from political agenda, records of the court 
accounts to personal grievances against the state. In doing so, they miss 
the whole point of the event, that 1s, how it has influenced not just the 
politics of nationalist struggle but the politics of contemporary times, as 
well. Chakrabarty’s paper describes the postcolonial writing of minority 
histories and subaltern narratives as a re-interpretation of the original 
accounts provided by the subalterns. He feels that even as they strive to 
provide a befitting place to subaltern classes 1n history, the historians end 
up underlining the inability, even the futility of historicising every past 
occurrence. 

The pain and loss of India’s partition is dealt with by Gyanendra 
Pandey, Ritu Menon and Kamla Bhasin, and Urvashi Butalia Pandey 
discusses the complexities of defining nations, nationalism and citizen- 
ship, which are made more intricate by cultural pluralism in a society. 
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Taking us back to the troubled times of India's partition, he touches upon 
the issue of the difficulties relating to what he calls ‘disciplining 
differences’, that 1s, dealing with the ambiguous identities of the Muslim 
minority in India and the abducted women in India and Pakistan Menon 
and Bhasin describe the process of coming to terms with displacement, 
which 1s a result of the ethnic conflicts Through three narratives of 
persons affected by partition, the authors highlight the issue of search for 
identity among uprooted people, especially women In all the narratives, 
what stands out 1s not just the physical displacement but the emotional 
uprooting as well. Butalia’s account 1s more personal as she relives her 
visit to Lahore to meet her uncle, a Hindu who had stayed back in 
Pakistan after partition. She perfectly captures the angst of a person with 
an identity crisis, who finds it impossible to conquer not Just the physical 
boundaries but even the psychological chasms. 

Two different themes are tackled by Sudipta Kaviraj and Gyan 
Prakash. Kaviraj in an insightful article describes how the Bengali writer 
Bankimchandra used humour and irony to deal with, or even escape, the 
agony of the realisation of his own subjugated status in a colonised 
society, and contends that this act of self-reflection was the most disting- 
uishing mark of modernity in a colonial man Prakash's article, the most 
offbeat one in this collection, provides an interesting analysis of unequal 
caste relations His account of the caste relations in Bihar shows how 
caste hierarchy was maintained, re-constructed and eventually perpe- 
tuated through man-spirit relations Although both the upper-caste maltks 
and the low-caste kamiyas worshipped and appeased the spirits of 
ancestors, the maliks, by claiming that their rituals, falling under Hindu 
traditions were superior to those of the kamuyas, re-iterated their caste 
superiority Thus, though the manifest function of the spirit-appeasing 
rituals was economic gain or protection, the latent role of these rites was 
strengthening the caste hierarchy. 

Bernard Cohn, through his description of the Imperial Assemblage of 
1877 proclaiming Queen Victoria as the empress of India, shows how the 
British. adopted the local practice of holding durbars and made it their 
own, using it to demonstrate their own authority An interesting point 
made 1s that the practice of organising such spectacles still pervades the 
Indian political and social scene This link with the past is also visible in 
Saurabh Dube's article on the Satnampanth in which he describes how 
this sect of low-caste persons, since its inception ın the early nineteenth 
century, has continued to re-invent itself till the present times, keeping in 
view the changing needs of the time 

Reading this collection of articles by historians, anthropologists, 
political scientists and activists was a rewarding experience. The book 
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offers a peep into the colonial history covering various aspects, which 
have not been covered elsewhere. At times it celebrates history, while at 
others it questions the proficiency of historical accounts in understanding 
the past events For me, however, its most outstanding feature 1s the way 
each article demonstrates — explicitly or implicitly — the continuity and 
the tumelessness of the colonial events and phenomena underlining the 
connection between the pre-colonial, colonial and post-colonial eras 


Sherry Sabbarwal 
Department of Sociology, Panjab University, Chandigarh 
<sabbarwal 99@yahoo com> 


Savitri Goonesekere (ed.): Violence, law and women rights in South 
Asia New Delhi Sage Publications, 2004, 352 pp , Rs 390 (pb). ISBN 0- 
7619-9797-0 


Violence agaist women contmues to be a critical developmental 
concern, especially for the countries in South Asia where many forms of 
such violence have legitimacy from tradition and religion Although 
there 1s a strong articulation by governments in support of women and 
girls’ human rights, it 1s also widely acknowledged that legal systems 
have failed in responding to issues of gender violence and gender justice 
The present book 1s a welcome research-based analysis of what is wrong 
with the laws and the criminal justice system with reference to violence 
against women in three South Asian Countries — India, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka The Convention on Elimination of all forms of Discrimination 
against Women (CEDAW), which all these countries have ratified, forms 
the bedrock for evaluation of the laws and their enforcement 

Women’s unequal status in the society 1s reiterated in these studies 
and linked to the many forms of violence perpetrated on women by the 
state, community and family Violence against women has been defined 
broadly to include infringement of civil liberties and socioeconomic 
rights of women. The constitutional, substantive and procedural laws are 
not adequate The India study, for instance, raises questions about the 
lack of specific criminal or civil law to deal with domestic violence and 
sexual harassment, and an archaic and patriarchal rape law that defines 
rape in very narrow terms 

The Pakistan study focuses on the violence against women that is 
reinforced by customary practices and that is on the increase ın recent 
times due to discriminatory legislations based on the Islamic vision of 
women’s status Honour killings, child marriages, forced marriages, 
forced confinement, denial of the right to marriage to women by their 
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choice and restrictions to their mobility are not even recognised as 
violence in the society. Although equality of citizenship 1s guaranteed to 
women by the constitution, the orthodoxy of the religious groups conti- 
nues to influence the country's law and policy since the beginning of the 
Islamisation process in 1977 

The Sri Lanka study points out that there have been recent reforms 
(1995) in law that have recognised a range of violence against women as 
criminal offences The new legal provisions regarding rape, grave sexual 
abuse and incest show greater legal sensitivity to women than is seen in 
India or Pakistan 

Although these studies have varying contexts with reference to 
substantive laws, they report similar problems in law enforcement 
Violators of women get away without or with relatively minor sentence 
The studies expose flaws in investigation procedures and law enforce- 
ment through reporting actual cases in which police bias and inefficiency 
lead to loss of important evidence Court procedures themselves are 
obstacles to receiving justice Through an analysis of various court 
Judgments, the authors comment on the attitude of the Judiciary that ıs 
replete with patriarchal bias. The studies emphasise the need for gender 
sensitisation programmes for judiciary and the police. 

The studies, particularly: the Sri Lankan one, argue that it should be 
possible to impute liability to private actors in case one’s fundamental 
rights are violated. The authors argue for this conceptual shift for many 
of such violations are done in a context where private actors are involved 
but where the state has not observed its commitment to protect the 
individual from discrimination and violence The importance of constitu- 
tional provisions of equality and right to a life without discrimination, it 
is argued, can be the starting point for compelling the state to enforce 
these rights of women and protect them from violence 

These studies highlight the urgent need to creatively respond to the 
issue of violence against women in keeping with the state ratification of 
international human rights treaties. States need to consciously revisit 
their legal provisions and reform existing laws, legislate to criminalise 
hitherto invisible violence, and address issues of implementation. 

However, it needs be said that these studies are ahistorical in their 
treatment of law and do not adequately link the process of law reform to 
the socio-cultural context. Since gender-based violence is a universal 
problem, some reference to the particular historical and socio-cultural 
factors that have defined the attempts at legal reform in the three 
countries would have given a distinctive flavour to these studies, they 
appear bland now A definition of the socio-cultural context has been 
attempted in the Pakistan study, yet not addressed satisfactorily Some 
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focus on the different patterns of legal activism by the women’s move- 
ment in these countries may have been useful. For instance, the issue of 
Uniform Civil Code and its complex implications for minority women 
has found scant attention in the Indian study Similarly, the different 
perspectives of women vis-a-vis their ethnic backgrounds in strife-torn 
Sri Lanka are not focused on The book would have benefited from a 
discussion on the specific location of ‘woman’ 1n this more generalised 
account, for it cannot be ignored that women’s bodies are being used as 
battlegrounds in the struggles of the patriarchal state as well as their 
communities. The ‘Overview’ seeks to address some of these issues, but 
suffers from being repetitive and uninspiring 

The studies are a good statement on the most important problems 
regarding law and legal systems in providing relief and justice to women 
victims of violence. As such, the book will be a useful tool for those 
engaged in advocacy on the issue, particularly those who seek networks 
and alliances across countries in South Asia. 


Nishi Mitra 
Women's Studies Unit, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai 
<nishimitra@tiss edu > 


Sekhar Bandyopadhyay: Caste, culture and hegemony Social dom-- 
nance m colonial Bengal New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004, 252 pp., 
Rs 550 (hb). ISBN 0-7619-9849-7 


This work is an excellent in-depth analysis of caste with reference to 
power, state, popular religion, gender, and reformist and protest move- 
ments during the colonial period. Sekhar Bandyopadhyay explains how 
caste, ‘a cultural construction of power’ of traditional Hindu society, had 
sustained itself in the context of colonial modernity by co-opting, 
suppressing and marginalising every dissent. Challenges against it failed 
primarily because the goal of these attempts was a mere inversion of the 
hierarchy rather than its dissolution. These contestations, however, had 
one definite effect on caste, namely, a dilution of its rigidity and strin- 
gency. 

Bandyopadhyay understands caste as cultural (as rooted in Hindu 
religion), functional (as specified hereditary occupation, hence compa- 
rable with class), and political (as sustaining of social order through the 
hegemony of dominant caste) Here he discusses (a) the adaptability of 
traditional hietarchy in the context of modernisation, and (b) how 
different agencies like the colonial state, bhadralok reformers and lower 
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castes contributed variously and often unconsciously towards strengthen- 
ing of its hold over society. 

Adaptability of the caste system was revealed ın the evolution of its 
structure of social dominance over time. In the pre-colonial days, social 
equilibrium was maintained through the power structure of, what he calls 
the raja-pundit (ruler-scholar) nexus, a combination of both temporal and 
ritual power In the early colonial period, dal (social faction) with 
multiple castes within its fold and a regional reach emerged replacing 
older samajas, which were primarily local or territorial in nature. 
Dalpatis (leaders), following the advice of pundits, exerted considerable 
control over the social domain, independent of the formal decree of the 
colonial state Capitalist development since twentieth century broke 
down such networks. In the early twentieth century, exclusive caste 
associations emerged to represent caste-specific demands Thus, social 
authority ın the colonial Hindu society of Bengal lay in the hands of 
traditional Brahmanical elites, that 1s, the three upper castes The auto- 
nomy of popular cultural space of traditional elites vis-à-vis the colonial 
state was manifested in the successful resistance to Vidyasagar's project 
for widow remarriage, which appeared to them as a custom that not only 
violated the shastra but also the custom of the unclean lower orders. 

The colonial state through its non-interventionist policy reinforced 
the position of caste elites. It left the domain of social life for the tradi- 
tional elites to govern. Furthermore, the Census, by officially recording 
caste identities, opened up for the affluent lower castes and tribals an 
opportunity to be part of the Brahmanical Hindu world This surely 
legitimised their upward mobility. Thus, colonial modernity had 
generated contradictory forces on the one hand, it made social mobility 
possible in an otherwise closed society; on the other, it universalised the 
ethos of Brahmanical hegemonic patriarchy across Hindu society 

Modernist reform movements, lke Vidyasagar's endeavour to 
introduce widow remarriage in the mid-nineteenth century with the 
patronisation of the colonial state, failed because they did not radically 
challenge the entrenched power structure Borrowing selectively from 
western modernist discourses, reformists defended the caste system as 
universally found segmentation of society. Traces of traditionality can be 
located easily 1n reformist ideology. For example, in Vidyasagar's case, 
the strategy of arguing with textual evidence from shastras, his 
traditional masculinist anxiety about innately uncontrollable female 
sexuality, which, for him, should only be channelised through marriage, 
and his inability to understand the need to mobilise women for their own 
cause — proved the same. Although reformers were against some features 
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of the caste system like untouchability, in general, they glorified it as part 
of India's great cultural heritage 

New popular religious movements like Bhakti tradition, Gaudrya 
Vaishnava Sampraday, the more radical Sahayjtya cult, the Bauls, the 
Fakirs — all emerged to contest the hegemony of Brahmanical dharma 
However, eventually, the dominant Hindu society appropriated them 
through coercion and patronage, or marginalised them by stereotypmg 
them as exotic and deviant. In course of this process, however, the 
intensity of the oppressive features of the caste system was considerably 
reduced. 

The socially mobile middle peasant, trading castes and dalit groups 
in their strategy to improve their ritual ranking through sanskritisation 
began to embrace the Brahmanical codes of conduct during colonial 
times Thus, the traditional elite culture had increasingly become a 
popular culture In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
prohibition of widow remarriage, which was originally confined to -he 
upper castes, turned into a popular custom This became possible due to 
the advent of print media and the spread of education. A parailel 
development was the nationalist aestheticisation of the image of ascetic 
widowhood symbolising the essence of Hinduism Sanskritisation efforts 
of this section had thus resulted in greater gender inequality and 
restriction on their women (who previously enjoyed much autonomy), as 
women represented the ‘honour’ of the community that needed to be 
protected. Hence, caste, gender inequality and social mobility were 
intricately connected to each other. Even the Victorian model of woman- 
hood, which was embraced by the educated middle class of nineteenth 
century Bengal, had the same effect, namely, of domesticating women as 
good wives and mothers Thus, ‘modern’ forces often paradoxically 
disseminated traditional cultural ideas 

The early twentieth century Depressed Classes movement with its 
modernist aspirations was the most serious challenge to Hindu authority. 
Criticising the position shared by Dipesh Chakrabarty and Rajat Ray, 
that peasants and the lower castes remamed untouched by the colonial 
modernity, Bandyopadhyay shows how lower caste movements took 
place within the modern institutional public space They constructed their 
history and communicated it through a print culture The traditicnal 
practice of ‘reading aloud’ made it available even to the non-literate 
community The movement started with an anti-Hindu stance and with 
the demands of elimination of caste disabilities. They fought for material 
privileges like political representation, education and employment. 3ut 
its distance with the politics of high caste Hindus was wiped out during 
the last days of British ray For the Hindu leaders, conversion of the un- 
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touchables reduced both the numerical and the physical (as the adivasis 
and dalits represented martial power) strength of the Hindus vis-à-vis the 
Muslims. Hence, they floated the Hindu unity agenda with a thrust on 
anti-untouchability and tried to co-opt them — a practice which was 
heightened during Partition days. For dalits too, m that particular 
historical moment, the Muslims appeared to be the more significant 
‘other’, than the caste Hindus. However, they ultimately remained the 
losers, as many of them lost their territorial anchorage due to Partition. It 
confirmed their relative lack of power in larger political game 

It 1s a story about conservation of power in face of contestations. In 
India, we do not find a total disjunction of tradition (represented by caste 
hegemony) and modernity (represented by colonial modern state and the 
forces generated by it). This work emphasises the interpenetration 
between the two, and how the tradition often derives energy from 
modernity. Even today, caste and Hindu loyalties are being extensively 
used for mobilising political support m a modern democratic set-up of 
the Indian nation-state. 


Dalia Chakrabarti 
Department of Sociology, Jadavpur University, Kolkata 
«chakraborti(ghotmail com> 


Sumi Krishna (ed.): Livelihood and gender Equity in community 
resource management. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004, 452 pp , Rs 
680 (hb). ISBN 0-7619-9779-2 


Since the early 1980s, the South Asian region is witnessing a shift from 
greater control over natural resource management to decentralised com- 
munity resource management. The community-based natural resource 
management shares four assumptions. (i) that communities are homo- 
geneous and share both common space and understanding, (it) that 
traditionally demarcated domains of work are natural and contribute to 
resource conservation, (ui) that decentralisation ensures efficient re- 
source management, and (tv) that participation and self-help are the key 
to equitable and sustainable resource use. With this background, Sumi 
Krishna has put together eighteen papers on the management of natural 
resources through participation of community members, covering twenty 
states of India and the South Asian countries, like Nepal and Sri Lanka 
The book is structured around four themes The first section 
delineates livelihoods in transition from drawing field-level experiences 
of seven states covering areas like wasteland management, watershed 
development, conservation of mangroves, women’s rights and gender 
barriers, and local knowledge systems. The contributors emphasise that 
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the local knowledge of the marginalised communities can be used as a 
powerful instrument ın determining the development agenda. They heve 
examined the contribution of women in the development projects Since, 
natural resource base and livelihoods are changing at many levels, 
affecting communities ın varied ways, women are adversely affected, 
forcing them either to migrate or to bear the burden Despite negative 
consequences, there is visibility of involvement of women in the 
management of local resources. 

The second section argues that gender needs are inseparable from 
resource management practices. The authors have tried to locate the 
intimate connection between the gendered division of knowledge and 
management of natural resources The third section examines the role of 
institutions, customs and the state in the management of natural 
resources through five field-based papers, which cover six states and 
Nepal. These papers locate the process by which the nexus between the 
traditional and modern institutions contribute to the reinforcement of 
patriarchy, thereby limiting the scope of women in the management of 
natural resources. Anupam Lama shows how gender, class and caste 
inequities have remained unresolved in the community forest manage- 
ment of Central Nepal. Chaudhary unpacks how the traditional and new 
community institutions govern the lives and work of fish workers and 
how the deep-entrenched gender bias continues Kodoth's paper narrates 
how women face difficulties in asserting property rights even ın a 
matrilineal society 1n the northeast region 

The two papers in the last section deal with agency and empower- 
ment issues in Bihar and Himachal Pradesh SUTRA’s evolution in 
Himachal Pradesh and its activities concerning management of natural 
resources reveal that it is not easy to overcome the suppression of women 
in a male-dominated society Smita Tewari Jassal narrates the case of 
Mallahin (women of the fishing and river-faring caste) in Bihar who got 
themselves organised and took control over the tanks and water bodies 
but subsequently their organised efforts were nullified by government 
intervention. 

The perspective of this book ıs well expressed by Sandhya Devi of 
Ekta Parishad, Orissa: ‘We do not want to become men but want to 
strengthen the femininity in men’ (p. 11) Sumi Krishna is to be compli- 
mented for taking pains to edit this path-breaking volume I particularly 
appreciate her gesture that the royalty from the sale of this book would 
be used for further research on the subject 


Bishnu C. Barik 
School of Social Sciences, Swami Ramanand Teerth Marathwada Unviersity, Nanded 
<bishnu_bartk@rediffmail com> 
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Surendra K. Gupta (ed.): Emerging social science concerns 
Festschrift m honour of Professor Yogesh Atal New Delhi Concept 
Publishing Company, 2004, xiv + 440 pp, Rs 850 (hb) ISBN 81-8069- 
098-9 


Professor Yogesh Atal’s contribution to a variety of fields in social 
sciences 1s remarkable In the Festschrift brought out in his honour, 
Surendra K Gupta has compiled thirty-one articles reflecting on various 
aspects of Atal as a social scientist and his varied contributions to social 
sciences 

In his editorial introduction, Surendra K. Gupta provides an intel- 
lectual portrait of Atal and outlines his contributions Part I presents 
personal reminiscences of eight scholars about Atal Bry Ray Chavan, 
Leela Dube, Jainendra K. Doshi, Jagdish Kumar Pundir, Sanket Atal, 
Vinod Mehta Virginia A. Miralao, and J J Smolicz. 

Part II, containing ten articles, focuses on the emerging social 
science concerns in the global context Ali Kazancigil notes that to ade- 
quately regulate globalisation there 1s a need to introduce participatory 
politics into global governance. According to Smolicz, the essential 
process which should accompany, or preferably precede, modernisation 
is the crystallisation of a coherent body of tradition that incorporates the 
cultural inputs from the country’s experience KN Sharma regards 
globalisation as neo-capitalism propelled by modern technologies of 
mass production of weapons of mass-destruction and of goods for mind- 
less conspicuous consumption, and their free international trade under 
the WTO. Binod C Agarwal observes that the relation between demo- 
cracy and information/communication technology 1s quite tenuous and 
thin. N.K Singh: points out that the media has neglected the real, basic 
and deeper issues of women's empowerment, equality, justice, and has 
consequently reinforced the prevalent image of women albeit in different 
discourse, symbol and mode of representation Suguna Pathy notes that 
sustainable development can only succeed by placing livelihood patterns 
of the marginalised people in general and women in particular at the 
centre through access to resources, control and management. Rajeshwar 
Prasad has contributed a review article on Atal’s anthology, Poverty in 
Transition and Transition in Poverty Recent Developments in Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Georgia, Russia and Mongolia On the revival of 
Hindi in Trinidad and the prospect of it becoming an ethnic language of 
Indo-Trinidadians, N. Jayaram observes that the basic material require- 
ments for the revival and development of Hindi are there, but the 
functionality is lacking Ruchira Mishra observes that the Indians in 
Thailand have developed a distinct identity Surendra K Gupta shows 
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that Punjabis and Gorakhpuris in Thailand are at different levels of 
‘sandwich culture’. 

Part III contains thirteen articles exploring various facets of India 
A.K. Dasgupta discusses social science activity 1n India and IASSI’s 
programme for reformation. Giri Raj Gupta and Satish Kedia point out 
that India’s extensive cultural diversity provides immense potential for 
classic ethnographies Parth Nath Mukherjee projects Jayprakash 
Narayan through the movements he symbolised and embodied. SN Jha 
reviews the various experiments with decentralisation in India 
Ranvinder Singh Sandhu notes that the field of urban studies 1s domi- 
nated by geographers, economists, planners and other social scientists, 
and that there 1s a big challenge for urban sociologists. Hari Mohan 
Mathur notes how the NGOs’ pressure on the government and inter- 
national donors has led to improvements ın resettlement process and 
better packages T.K. Oommen discusses the problem of migration of 
talent. Owen M Lynch presents contesting and contested self-1dentit:es 
of Chaubes — a community of priests of the high-ranking Hindu category 
of Brahmans Abha Chauhan presents the case of Meo of Mewat, who 
consider themselves to have originated from the Rajput caste and 
converted to Islam. Jagdish Kumar Pundir reviews the changing 
identities of dalits since pre-British period D. Venkateswarlu and V 
Anthony Raj discuss the findings of a study on the social status and 
educational level of SC Christian converts in comparison with. SC 
Hindus in Cuddapah district of Andhra Pradesh Sukhdev Singh and 
Mandeep Kaur observe how high-cost inputs, untimely rainfall, attack of 
pests, overdose of chemical fertilizers have adversely affected agricul- 
tural production in Punjab, and led to farmers selling their land and 
valuables, and to their migration and even suicide. Nishitha Sharma 
presents a case of Cottage Industry Cell in Jaipur as an example of 
combining economic activity with social reform The book also includes 
list of publications of Professor Yogesh Atal 


Rajendra B. Patil 
Department of Sociology, Shivaji University, Kolhapur 
<patilrb2001@yahoo com> 


INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary’s Report 
(2005) 


Esteemed colleagues and friends in the sociological fraternity, 

I am very happy to present before you the Report of the Indian 
Sociological Society for the year 2005 It is my distinctive privilege as 
the Secretary of the Society to present its annual report consecutively for 
the fourth time. I consider this to be a fortune to be treasured, as I stand 
at the fag end of my second term of office. At the outset, let me place on 
record my deep sense of gratitude to all members for their unfailing 
encouragement and support during my tenure. The untiring and com- 
mendable efforts put m by our team of office bearers and the Managing 
Committee (MC) members for the cause of the Society have enabled us 
to uphold our professional interests Notwithstanding the veritable 
achievements, I must acknowledge that our activities were not devoid of 
inadequacies As the Secretary of the Society, I want to apologise for any 
shortcomings and failures, particularly in discharging my duties as 
Secretary 

Before I start reporting on the major activities of the Society, on 
behalf of the General Body (GB) and the MC let me sincerely thank 
Professor Amitabh Mattoo, Vice-Chancellor, University of Jammu and 
Professor J.R. Panda, Head, Department of Sociology, University of 
Jammu for inviting the Society to hold its XXXI All-India Sociological 
Conference (AISC) at the University of Jammu. I must place on record 
that Organising Secretary Professor Panda and his able colleagues have 
put in their very best efforts 1n making the Conference a great success, in 
spite of the recent catastrophe that befell the state. The Local Organising 
Committee has made all arrangements for the smooth conduct of 
academic sessions and for the pleasant stay for the delegates. We know 
how much they have been toiling for the past several months, meticu- 
lously planning and attending to every minute detail of the Conference 

Needless to say that the theme of the Conference, ‘Redesigning 
Sociology: Teaching and Research', has great contemporary relevance, 
particularly when pedagogical paradigms are called into question in an 
age of information explosion In two separate symposia, invited scholars 
have elaborated the sub-themes on ‘Teaching in Sociology? and ‘Re- 
search in Sociology? 

As is our tradition, one symposium is devoted to the regionál prob- 
lems of the host state This time we have held a special symposium on 
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‘Dialectics of Conflict Generation and Conflict Resolution in Jammu’, 
realising the crucial importance of the issue for the nation We are grate- 
ful to the chairpersons and speakers of the various symposia for so kindly 
accepting our invitation and making their valuable contribution 

Now permit me to report some of the major events and activities 
undertaken by the Society in the reporting period 


M.N. Srinivas Memorial Lecture 


The M N Srinivas Memorial Lecture Series, as we know, was instituted 
by the Society in 2001. This was made possible because the M N. 
Srinivas Endowment Fund could be set up by the Society out of the 
contributions received from a group of former students and colleagues of 
Professor Srinivas who bequeathed the entire royalties of their edited 
volumes (published in honour of Professor MN Srinivas) to the Indian 
Sociological Society The Indian Council of Social Science Research 
(ICCSR) has very kindly given us a matching grant 

Professor André Béteille, our distinguished colleague, delivered the 
First Lecture in this series on the topic ‘Hierarchical and Competitive 
Inequality’ at the AISC held at the Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 
in December 2001. In the following two years, we were honoured to 
have the memorial lectures delivered by such distinguished scholars as 
Professor P C. Joshi and Professor N R. Sheth Professor Leela Dube had 
been invited to deliver the fourth Memorial lecture, but, unfortunate y, 
her lecture had to be postponed owing to her ill health. Professor T.N 
Madan graciously accepted our invitation to deliver The Fifth M.N 
Srinivas Memorial Lecture, which we have had the privilege of listenirg 
His erudite discourse on the theme, ‘The Sociology of Hinduism Reed- 
ing Backward from Srinivas to Weber’, I am sure, has been a learning 
exercise for all 


Professor M.N. Srinivas Memorial Prize for Young Sociologists 


As you already know, the MN Srinivas Endowment Committee 
increased the prize money of the Memorial Prize for Young Sociologists 
from Rs 1,000 to Rs 2,000 from 2003 onwards. Last year, the Prize was 
awarded to Dr Amita Baviskar, then Visiting. Associate Professor of 
Cultural and Social Anthropology at Stanford University, for her essay on 
*States, Communities and Conservation The Practice of Eco-development 
in the great Himalayan National Park’ Unfortunately, this year, "we 
received only two entries for the Prize, and neither of the two measured 
up to the standard set by the Committee. Therefore, the Committee re- 
commended that the Prize shall not be awarded this year 
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During the reporting year, two issues of the JSS Newsletter have been 
published, one m April and the other in October. The first issue 
published details of the XXXI AISC, the Research Committees (RCs) 
and their Conveners, and the registration form for the Jammu Confer- 
ence, 1n addition to the regular professional news and information The 
second issue was released on the last day of September so as to reach all 
the members before the Conference It included the Conference details 
and other news and features The feedback received from different 
quarters confirms that this has facilitated the participation of members, 
both ın the Conference and in RCs The ZSS Newsletter, started in June 
2002, has so far brought out eight issues without much financial liability 
to the Society, having been sustained solely on advertisements ın the last 
four years So, let me take this opportunity to reiterate my appeal to all 
members of the Society to canvass advertisements for the Newsletter so 
as to reduce the financial burden on the Society 

I am grateful to the Research Scholars of the Department of Socio- 
logy, University of Kerala for helping me in bringing out the ISS 
Newsletter and mailing them on time during the last four years 


Website of the Society 


In 2003, the Society launched its Website and got a place on the IT map 
of the world. The Website has helped many members and others in 
accessing and collecting information and in exploring new avenues in the 
discipline. The Website maintenance report reveals that during the last 
year there were as many as 177,107 hits, with an average of 15,000 hits 
per month This is an indication of the growing significance of our 
Website You may kindly recall that in the last Newsletter we had 
enclosed a proforma requesting you to fill up your personal and profes- 
sional details for inclusion in the Website I am sorry to say that the 
response has been very poor, with less than 100 returns out of 2,400 and 
odd life members. I would like you to realise how important it 1s profes- 
sionally for us to gain from such a facility. Kindly complete the proforma 
and send it to us as early as possible. 


Sociological Bulletin 
As you are aware, the periodicity of the Sociological Bulletin has been 


increased from two issues per volume to three issues with effect from 
Volume 53 (2004) Professor N. Jayaram, Managing Editor of the Socio- 
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logical Bulletm, deserves our special commendation for the professional 
commitment with which he has improved the quality of the journal and 
ensured its prompt publication You have already received Volume 54, 
Numbers 1 and 2 (2005) You will be happy to learn that the next 1ssue 
of this volume will be a Special Number sharing with you the proceed- 
ings of the South Asia Workshop 

I am sure that the Bulletin has become an essential reading for all of 
us in the profession Enlistng new and adequate number of paid 
subscribers to the Bulletin 1s the need of the hour Even under financial 
constraints, the MC decided to increase the number of 1ssues from two to 
three per year to satisfy the increasing urge of scholars to publish 1n our 
journal Notwithstanding this icreasimg demand, ours is a refereed 
Journal with due quality control 

Friends, due to the mounting costs of production and postage of the 
Bulletin, and its increased periodicity, the Society continues to be under 
financial strain Each issue of the Bulletin now costs us more than Rs 
125 lakhs. To meet this, we must mobilise additional resources May I 
take this opportunity to remind those members who have not yet paid Rs 
1,000 for meeting the increased postal expenses to kindly do so at the 
earliest? 

I am happy to inform you that the digitisation process of the Bulletin 
is m progress at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai, under the 
supervision of Professor Jayaram When the exercise 1s over within a 
year, we shall be able to avail all the back numbers in CDs The esti- 
mated expenditure for this project 1s Rs 1 35 lakhs 


Golden Jubilee Volumes 


One more achievement of our Society 1s the successful completion of the 
Golden Jubilee Volumes In all, seven volumes in the series entitled 
‘Themes ın Indian Sociology’ have been published during 2003-2005 
We are indebted to the Series Editor Professor B.S Baviskar for his 
arduous efforts There has been an enthusiastic response from students, 
teachers and researchers who have found the volumes extremely useful 
Moreover, the royalty of these volumes is expected to fetch over Rs 5 
lakhs over a period to the Society I request all members to purchase or, 
at least, ensure that their library acquires a set of these volumes. 

The Society would like to thank the Series Editor, the Editors and 
Academic Advisors for their co-operation in the preparation of the 
volumes Thanks are also due to Shri Tejeshwar Singh, Ms Omita 
Goyal, Ms Ritu Vajpeyi-Mohan and their colleagues at the Sage Publi- 
cations for bringing out these volumes on time 
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For the first time in the history of the subcontinent, the sociologists of 
South Asia met at a Workshop to discuss a common concern, ‘The State 
of Sociology: Issues of Relevance and Rigour’ You will be happy to 
know that but for the mitiative of the Society, this would not have 
happened. The Workshop was held 1n collaboration with the Department 
of Sociology, University of Colombo and the Department of Sociology, 
University of Pune The Workshop has opened the window of 
opportunity for South Asian sociologists and socal anthropologists to 
meet and exchange 1deas, views and perspectives about the science and 
craft of sociology 1n their respective countries. A total of 38 delegates 
from various South Asian countnes attended the workshop held at 
Surajkund in Haryana, from 23 to 25 February 2005. Dr K R Narayanan, 
former President of India graced the occasion as our Special Guest. 

In his Welcome Address, Professor Partha N Mukhery1, President of 
the Society, described the meeting as *a momentous meeting of minds of 
the Sociologists of South Asia’. The workshop was divided into five 
thematic sessions and a concluding panel discussion Eminent socio- 
logists like TN Madan, T K. Oommen, Satish Saberwal, J.P S Uberoi, 
Hetukar Jha (India); Rangalal Sen, Anupam Sen, and Nazrul Islam 
(Bangladesh), Chaudhary Inayatullah and Gulzar Shah (Pakistan); Sırı 
Hettige, Darm: Rayasingham-Senanayake (Sri Lanka) and Dory: Penjore 
(Bhutan) attended Each of the participants presented a paper, acted as 
discussant, or chaired a session The Workshop debated the theoretical, 
methodological and substantive issues that confront sociology m South 
Asian countries through scholar-to-scholar interaction DrK R Narayanan 
released the fifth volume in the series ‘Themes ın Indian Sociology’ The 
house congratulated Dr Ravinder Kaur for the efficient organisation and 
the warm hospitable environment of the Workshop 

A Steering Committee was set up, with Professor Nazrul Islam of 
Dhaka University as Convener, to look into the modalities of taking 
forward this dialogical process, to facilitate the networking of sociolo- 
gists m the region, and eventually to come out with a Draft Constitution 
for a South Asia Association of Sociologists 

Thanks are due to Professor Sujata Patel, Vice-President (National 
Associations), International Sociological Association, the ICSSR, the 
Ford Foundation; and the Institute of International Education (USA) for 
their generous support, without which this landmark Workshop would 
not have been possible We look forward to their continued support for 
establishing a more stable network of South Asian sociologists and social 
scientists. 
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Professor Staffan Lindberg warmly responded to our invitation to 
join the Workshop. The promise of a South Asia network of sociologists 
so impressed Professor Lindberg that he promised support for a second 
round True to his word, he was able to mobilise resources and join us in 
partnering the second round on the basis of an MOU signed between the 
President on behalf of the Society and Professor Lindberg on behalf of 
the University of Lund, Sweden, where he 1s Professor of Sociology. We 
owe Professor Lindberg our most sincere thanks for providing financial 
support through SASNET of which he 1s the Co-Director. 


Research Committees 


The Research Committees (RCs) constitute the core activity of our 
Society Hence, the growth of our professional body will be adjudged by 
the motivation and promotion given to the research endeavours of its 
members In this regard, the Society can be proud of the research activi- 
ties of 1ts members 

For promoting the health of our Research Committees, the proposal 
by Professor P.K B Nayar for holding a Workshop of RC Conveners — 
on Sociology ın the 21 Century Meeting the Challenge of Globalisation 
— was readily approved by the MC. The two-day Workshop, hosted by 
Dr P Vyaylakshmi Reddy of the Department of Sociology, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad was field on 29-30 July 2005 I wish to mention 
that the organisers mobilised their own resources without putting any 
financial burden on the Society 

We were heartened by the presence of fourteen of the twenty-one RC 
Conveners Our deep sense of appreciation goes to Professor Nayar 
(Convener of RC 15) and Professor Reddy (Member of ISS Managing 
Committee) who organised the Workshop Professor Mohamad Suleiman 
Siddiqi, Vice-Chancellor of Osmania University inaugurated the Work- 
shop and Professor Partha N. Mukhery1, President of the Society presided 
over the maugural function Professor Uttam Bhoite, Treasurer of the 
Society, delivered the Keynote Address Professor C Lakshmanna deli- 
vered the Valedictory Address and Professor J J. Kattakayam, Secretary 
of the Society gave the concluding remarks The main objective of the 
Workshop was to identify the areas where Indian sociology needed to be 
equipped and strengthened to meet the challenges in the age of globali- 
sation 

In the six academic sessions, animated discussions took place where 
the participants examined the problem areas in sociology and made 
suggestions with regard to the action required to resolve them It was 
pointed out that serious interventions were warranted to update the 
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syllabi and teaching methods in sociology The workshop put forward 
the following major suggestions: 


1 Pay serious attention to the falling standards in the teaching of socio- 
logy m institutions of higher learning As a first step ıt was decided to 
examine the syllabi and teaching methods followed in Indian univer- 
sities and prepare a working paper for further discussion by the RCs 
Professor M N Karna has kindly agreed to take up this task 

u Regional research methodology workshops could be organised by ISS 
to improve the quality of research The younger generation particularly 
could profit immensely from getting familiar with the latest available 
tools and techniques including the application of IT 1n social research 


One of the major objectives of the Workshop was to collectively 
arrive at norms that would guide the RCs Some of the major suggestions 
were: (a) that the convener should be a person not less than the rank of a 
professor or reader with some standing in the field of RC specialisation, 
(b) he/she should have five years’ standing as a Life Member of the 
Society and two years’ standing in the RCs concerned, (c) the convener 
has to be elected by members of the RCs concerned with at least one 
year's membership standing 1n the RC; (d) RCs which fail to attract at 
least five papers in the annual conferences for three consecutive years 
may be discontinued or merged with a related RC, as the MC may deem 
fit. Professor Ishwar Modi has agreed to host the next RC Convenors' 
Workshop at Jaipur 

It gives me a great sense of satisfaction that, contrary to the general 
perception of many, the review of the RCs revealed that most of them 
have performed reasonably well given their handicaps. With the growing 
involvement of the RC members in their activities, the RCs are looking 
forward not only to consolidate their activities but also to undertake new 
initiatives. The Conveners of the Research Committees deserve to be 
encouraged for their impressive and reassuring performance 


Lifetime Achievement Award 


I am very happy to report that the Society took the decision to honour 
four of our most senior and respected sociologists for their contribution 
to the development of the discipline. These are Professors Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee, M.S. Gore, Y.B Damle, and Victor S D'Souza One of our 
most respected sociologists, Professor S K Srivastava came up with this 
wonderful idea of honouring these stalwarts. 
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Honouring Padma Bhushan Professor André Béteille 


It 1s indeed a matter of pride for all of us that Professor André Béteille, 
eminent sociologist and Chancellor of North-Eastern Hill Universry, 
later appointed Chairman of the ICSSR, was conferred the Padma 
Bhushan by the Government of India Professor Béteille is the third 
sociologist to be awarded the Padma Bhushan, after Professor MN 
Srinivas and Professor MS Gore The Managing Committee of the ISS 
has fittingly decided to felicitate and honour Professor Béteille 


Sociologists in ICSSR Governing Council 


Three of our colleagues — Professors Sharit Bhowmik, J J Kattakayam 
and Sharmila Rege — are among the eighteen social scientists constituting 
the Governing Council of ICSSR. The Society congratulates them It 1s 
expected that their participation in the ICSSR will contribute to the 
growth and development of the social sciences 


Regional Associations 


Although several regional sociological associations are functioning in 
our country, only seven of them are affiliated to the Society. Marathi 
Samajshastra Parishad, Uttar Pradesh Samaj Shastra Parishad, North- 
West Indian Sociological Association, Kerala Sociological Society, 
Sociological Association. of West Bengal, Mangalore Sociological 
Association, and Rajasthan Sociological Association I request the office 
bearers of all other regional associations to get affiliated to the Society. 


ISS Logo 


As per the decision of the last GB meeting held at Gorakhpur on 28 
December 2004, the Society invited ISS logo designs from its members 
The Society received six different versions of the ISS logo At its 
meeting held on 2 April 2005, the MC carefully examined the logos and 
decided to finalise the interim logo with minor modifications The 
modified logo is used from the April issue of the JSS Newsletter In this 
context, I would like to place on record our deep appreciation for the 
efforts of Dr P S. Vivek for submitting the logo designs 


President Represents ISS 


Professor Partha N Mukherji responded to the invitation by the Inter- 
national Sociological Association to its meeting of the Council of 
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National Associations held at Miami in August 2005. He made a pre- 
sentation on ‘Sociology in India Engagement with Western Paradigms’. 
He also attended the Centenary of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia, where he made a presentation on a similar theme 


Honouring Eminent Sociologists 

Request for honourmg emment sociologists by way of instituting 
memorial lectures has been proposed by Dr G.R. Madan. The MC has 
appointed a subcommittee under the convenership of Professor Jamal M 
Siddiqui The report submitted by the subcommittee is under the 
consideration of the MC 


Financial Health of ISS 


I am happy to inform you that the financial position of the Society has 
improved considerably by reducing the expenditure and generating funds 
from various sources., While presenting the annual report for the year 
2001, the then Secretary Pro'essor Aneeta Minocha had stated, ‘I am 
sure that the next Secretary will be more successful in taking the Society 
towards better financial stability’. I feel that I have tried my level best in 
translating the hope of the former Secretary by taking the Society's 
financial position to a more stable ground. It is now my turn to wish my 
successor the same luck The only disappointment to me as Secretary of 
the Society is that we have not been able to have an independent building 
for our office I hope that this long cherished dream will be fulfilled by 
the next Secretary 


Friends, since the last General Body meeting at Gorakhpur in December 
2004, eighty-six Life Members and 101 Ordinary/Student Members have 
joined the Society In addition, many applications are pending with the 
office for clarifications from the applicants This 1s a record number in 
the history of the Society and many more are desirous of joining the 
Society This, we know, ıs a tangible result of the growing popularity 
that the Society has gained because of its achievements, in particular the 
launching of its Website and the ISS Newsletter 1 am happy to report that 
about five hundred members have joined the Society during the last five 
years. We can all be proud that our professional fraternity is fast growing 
1n volume, visibility and relevance 

Since we last met in December 2004, we have lost two distinguished 
life members — Professor DH Mahajan, Jalgaon, Maharashtra and Dr 
Vasundara Gadgil, Pune. We mourn their sad demise, pay our respects to 
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the departed souls, and convey our heartfelt condolences to the bereaved 
families 

Before concluding, let me reminisce about the enjoyable period of 
my work as Secretary, 1n close association with two eminent sociologists, 
Professor DN Dhanagare and Professor Partha N Mukherji, ın their 
capacity as Presidents of our Society To witness the commitment of 
these stalwarts to the discipline was an inspiring and learning experience 
to me personally 

The report will remain mcomplete if I don’t share with you and 
document the efforts put 1n by Professor Mukherj1 He assumed office as 
a reluctant President and yet took several initiatives that resulted in the 
Soctety gaining financially and professionally. On the suggestion from 
Professor Sujata Patel, Vice-President (National Associations), Inter- 
national Sociological Association, he took the initiative to organise the 
first ever effort by the Society to play a role outside its national frontiers 
in bringing the sociologists of South Asia together and to lay the seeds of 
an association at the regional level A second much smaller level South 
Asia Workshop — on ‘Prospects of Collaborative and Comparative 
Research ın South Asia’ — 1s following this up before we demit office in 
December 2005 Professor Ravinder Kaur, who was Convenor of the first 
Workshop, has been requested to continue as Convenor, taking into 
account her commendable role earlier 

As already mentioned, credit 1s due to Professor P K.B. Nayar, who 
took the issue to heart and organi-sed, along with Professor 
Vyayalakshm Reddy, the first historic meeting of RC Convenors at 
Hyderabad. 

When the suggestion came from Professor S.K. Srivastava about 
honouring our senior sociologists, Professor Mukherj1 reflected upon it 
and.realised how important 1t was for our professional organisation to 
honour our own achievers This led to the conceptualisation of the 
Lifetime Achievement Award, on which he lost no time ın getting the 
approval of the MC members Subsequently, the MC has begun the 
process of institutionalising it It was also his prompt decision to solve of 
the problem of storing and selling the Bulletin that led to its digitisation 
project Having said this, I must underscore that he sincerely maintained 
that whatever we have achieved was through our collective effort. 

At every stage of my association with Professor Mukher]i during the 
last two years, I have received constant encouragement and support from 
him that enabled me to work more effectively I wish to extend my deep 
sense of appreciation and gratitude to Professor Mukherj1 I also wish to 
thank our Treasurer Professor U. B Bhoite, who was always a source of 
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inspiration and support to me I am grateful to all MC members for their 
sincere co-operation and valuable support during my term as Secretary. 

I wish to record my sincere gratitude to Dr George Mathew, 
Director, Institute of Social Sciences, for his co-operation in running the 
office of the Society I thank Shri Krishnan Namboodini for his untiring 
efforts in efficiently managing the office of the Society. For the 
dedication of Shri SS Arumugam, Ms Vidya, Shri Madhu Nair, Shri 
Amrendra Kumar and all other staff of the Institute, the Society 1s ever 
thankful 


Jacob John Kattakayam 
Secretary 
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Sociology for What? 
Rethinking Sociology in an Era of Transformatory 
Changes 


Partha Nath Mukherji 


Most distinguished Professor Syed Hussem Alatas, our Chief Guest, 
honourable Vice-Chancellor and my good friend Professor Amitabh 
Mattoo, Professor Jayaram Panda, my comrade-in-arms in the Organis- 
ing Committee, Dr Munirah Alatas, my colleagues from the department 
of sociology here at Jammu and from all over the country, honourable 
guests, research students, ladies and gentlemen 

Let me begin by stating tliat but for the warm invitation of Professor 
Mattoo, we would not be present here this morning What, however, 
distinguishes him from all hosts of our previous conferences, is his bold 
initiative in giving this Conference a stamp of his own by inviting 
Professor Syed Hussein Alatas, one of the most respected Asian 
intellectuals to be our Chief Guest In extending such an invitation, one 
must appreciate his farsightedness He knew 1f Professor Alatas visited 
the Indian Sociological Society 1n Jammu, could the University of Jammu 
be far behind We thank Professor Mattoo for hts wisdom and farsighted- 
ness .On our part, we are overwhelmed by Professor Alatas's goodwill 
for India and us We are immensely grateful to you Sir that, undeterred 
by your fragile health, you have ventured to share your thoughts with us 
Professor Panda and his dedicated team have translated the idea of the 
Conference into a magnificent reality 


Introduction 


Many of us look forward to our annual conferences University. vice- 
chancellors and directors of research institutes are warmly hosting our 
conferences Our Society is now a living professional organisation. But 
let there be no mistaking that ıt will thrive only as long as we continue to 
engage with teaching and research in sociology as they relate with the 
changes and transformations in our country and the world, and make our 
voices heard 

Why are we assembled here to apply our minds on redesigning 
sociology? What is it for that we are doing sociology? The reason lies in 
our persistent efforts to comprehend the intricacies and complexities of 
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order and change in society so that we can be instrumental in 
contributing to the fashioning of a more just society in the future In 
which case, are we reflecting adequately on our complex, plural, socio- 
cultura! realities? How can we respond swiftly to the rapid transform- 
atory trends that affect our lives in so many ways? Are our substantive 
areas of research and teaching sufficiently tuned to the critical problems 
of our times? What kinds of theoretical, methodological and pedagogical 
innovations do we need to introduce in our research and teaching? Does 
our knowledge dissemination adequately cover the immense plurality of 
our country? Can we attract the best of students to our discipline and 
give them a promise of a bright professional future, not Just restricted to 
academics, wherein their sociological training will contribute to further- 
ing the objective of moving towards a just society? The discipline of 
sociology must engage with these and similar questions 

Every discipline has a logic of its state of existence It is central to 
sociology, which embodies social knowledge, to reflect and comprehend 
societal phenomena and social reality in all their heterogeneity and 
complexity with reference to contradictions! that trigger processes of 
change and transformation in the society and tts institutions Social 
reality being far more complex than physical reality 1s characterised by a 
multiplicity of co-existing and contending paradigms in the social 
sciences, trying to understand and explain societal phenomena Social 
Sciences must be able to play a constructive rigorous role in pointing out 
the directions public policies could take on the basis of methodologicallv 
and theoretically sound researches 

How well are we equipped to pursue this goal? Theories and metho- 
dologies in sociology crystallised between 1880 and 1945 in encounters 
with European experiences following Industrial Revolution — the deve- 
lopment of capitalism, the colonisation of the rest of the world and the 
internecine wars till the evolution of the modern nation-state Our 
experiences, in contrast, were those of the colontsed Sociology did not 
get good enough chance to enrich itself in encounters with the problems 
created by imperialism and other societal issues On the contrary, social 
sciences as they were transmitted to the empires in their European 
versions, barring exceptions, had the overall effect of colonising, more 
significantly, the minds of subject peoples, inducing them to believe in 
the power and inevitability of western modernity and its value system. 
This 1s not to suggest that all that came by way of colonisation was 
necessarily regressive, nor that all succumbed to the western modernitv 
model in its totality The values of Enlightenment had their spin-offs too 
m triggering social reform and enkindling the spirit of liberal democracy. 
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Veteran sociologists also did not fail to critique western modernity or 
gain from it 

The social sciences were largely indigenous to western experiences 
The overarching paradigm of western modernity with an evolutionary 
logic of uniltnear development from tradition to western-type modernity 
infused much of social science” The fallacy of discounting the cultural 
specificities of different social realities and their histories was largely 
overlooked Clearly, social sciences have yet a long way to go to 
approximate the status of universa! sciences Contributions from non- 
western societies and cultures are a necessary condition for the universal- 
1sation of the social sciences 


The Heritage of Sociology 


A brief foray into sociology as 1t developed in Britain and the USA, and 
the status of British social anthropology 1s important for the understand- 
ing of their influences on sociology in India 

I accept Immanuel Wallerstein's observation that the canonisation? 
of sociology as a discipline took place through the formative work of 
Talcott Parsons ın his seminal contribution The Structure of Social 
Action (1937) As he puts it, Parsons ‘intended that we canonise the trio 
Durkheim, Weber and Vilfredo Pareto, who remains largely ignored 
And Marx was added to that list, despite Parsons’ best efforts to keep 
him off it? (Wallerstein 1999 221, see also 223) 

Sociology, particularly in Britain and other European countries, and 
later in America, developed out of the problems that these societies faced 
as a result of the release of new and powerful forces of production 1n an 
environment of laissez-faire capitalism The problems related to the 
industrial systems that 1t gave rise to — the chaotic urban growth, the 
emergence of new urban-industrial class stratification and the underclass, 
the massive rural-to-urban migrations, the decadence of the feudal 
system, the attendant paupertsation of large masses All these and other 
phenomena that were bringing about gestalt changes in Europe formed 
the substance of sociology 

More specifically, in the USA, sociology developed first by engaging 
with the pressing domestic problems of mass immigrations, racism, urban 
and rural problems, problems released by industrial growth, crime and 
delinquency, and a host of other problems that required to be resolved 
As American academia grew in strength, and in course of time, domi- 
nated the rest of the world, its concerns spread to the problems faced in 
the developing and developed world m a rapidly modernising era 
Europe witnessed the mass migration of its scholars to the US The 
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superpower status that it achieved after the War led to the quest for 
knowledge that would sustain that power Consequently, sociology in the 
US gained tn prestige and prominence over anthropology 

Social anthropology, by contrast, was held in greater esteem in 
Britain than sociology * It generally focused on primitive societies in the 
countries that were British colonies One of the main intellectual 
engagements was to study the pre-historic, primitive cultures, untouched 
by modernising processes that provided excellent settings for recon- 
struction of the stages of social institutions and their evolution, with the 
not-too-implicit assumption that the colonisers represented the end-scale 
of modernity in the evolutionary process The ‘controlled’ research sites 
of cultures/societies other than their own provided the logic of the 
‘comparative’ method and the claim to legitimacy of ‘fundamental’ re- 
search in the Durkheimian tradition Social anthropology, along with 
Orientalism, by and large, developed and matured by feeding on other 
cultures/civilisations, undistracted by the tensions and convulsions let 
loose by the Industrial Revolution in their homelands 

Thus, the pre-war and the immediate post-war period was character- 
ised by the dominance of social anthropology in Britain engaged 
primarily doing ‘basic research’ on social evolution, whilst in the US, 
sociology held sway with its ‘applied’ concerns Both the traditions were 
keyed to the overall western paradigm of modernity Later, however, ın 
the postcolonial phase the blurring of boundaries between sociology anc 
social anthropology would take place with increasing frequency, both in 
theoretical and methodological concerns 


The Three Tensions 


Sociology in India, particularly after Independence, in a large measure 
developed in an environment of tension between the social anthropo- 
logical heritage of Britain, sociology as canonised in the US, and the 
Marxist intellectual tradition I will discuss three kinds of tensions that 
characterised the growth of our discipline in its fledgling stages First. 
involving social anthropology that was introduced as sociology from the 
British intellectual heritage,’ the sociology that was introduced through 
US involvement in the reconstruction of postcolonial India, and Marxist 
theoretical persuasions Second, the tension kept alive by the strong 
undercurrent of nativised, contextualised western sociology and indige- 
nous sources of sociological knowledge, and that of the indigenous stand 
taken by Mahatma Gandhi, constantly critiquing the major modernity 
paradigm of the West Third, the tension that surrounded the fierce 
debates relating to the need for an indigenous approach vis-a-vis the 
importation and imitation of western paradigms 
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The Undercurrent 


I will begin with the undercurrent Due to constraints of space and time, I 
shall focus on a select few illustrious Indian sociologists and Mahatma 
Gandhi to help me illustrate my arguments 

The modernity project of western sociology, which stood in oppo- 
sition to tradition, met with serious challenges right from the outset, both 
politically and academically Mahatma Gandhi castigated the culture of 
industrialism, which went on creating the infinite parabola of greed as 
opposed to the satisfaction of the needs of the many (see Mukerji 1954) 
At the level of political institutions, he regarded the imposition of the 
British institution of representative democracy (the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment) an unsuitable graft on the enduring tradition of the indigenous 
institutions of participatory democracy (Panchayati Raj) He proposed a 
comprehensive alternative paradigm of social development in which the 
satisfaction of the needs of the many — the greatest good of the greatest 
number — would replace the fostering of a social order based on indivi- 
dualism, elitism and crass hedonism The world will still take some time 
to realise the wisdom of the principles of social egalitarianism, eco- 
friendliness, environmental regeneration, etc. that underlay Gandhi’s 
utopia However, it is important to note that the far-reaching 73" and 74" 
amendments to the Constitution, extending democracy to the grassroots 
participatory level, was enabled by the inclusion of the only saving 
Article 40 of the Constitution at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi ’ 

At the academic level, the illustrious sociologists close to the time of 
Independence, Radhakamal Mukherjee, BN Seal and BN Sarkar 
constantly refuted the efforts of western Indologists and social anthropo- 
logists who tried to interpret Indian reality in terms of the modernity- 
evolutionary reductionist matrix. Seal thought institutions could only be 
compared when they were historically co-existent and parallel, whilst 
Mukherjee considered Indian social institutions to be unique, finding the 
sociological categories of the West inadequate for the interpretation of 
the Indian reality (Singh 2004 96) 

In 1955, D P Mukerji (DP for short), who preferred to call himself a 
Marxologist (rather than a Marxist), in the first presidential address to the 
All India Sociological Conference, made two very significant points He 
argued that traditions were not necessarily inert and change resistant, and 
that the boundaries of the individual social sciences must dissolve 

Reacting pointedly to the western paradigm of modermty, DP 
exhorted the sociological fraternity ‘to study the social traditions to 
which we have been born and in which we have had our being’, noting 
significantly that the study of changes in traditions took place both ‘by 
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internal and external (economic) pressures’ He warned, it would be a 
fallacy to think that external (economic) pressures work like ‘a mecha- 
nical force moving dead matter’ Unless a given mode of production ts 
totally replaced by another — a situation that 1s far removed from reality — 
‘traditions survive by adjustments’ ‘The capacity for adjustment 1s the 
measure of the vitality of traditions’ (Mukerj1 1986 5, emphasis added, 
parentheses added) Traditions grew through conflict and were not just 
inert citadels of conservatism Symbols were central to the study of tradi- 
tions, which ‘under certain conditions and on particular levels, [were] 
explosively creative and dynamic’ (ibid 8, 11, 14, emphasis added) 
Hence, ‘Indian sociology’, for yet some more time to come, ‘[could noi] 
but be interpretative with greater dependence upon the method of insight 
that [came] from active participation in the Indian system of social actioa 
than was permitted by nineteenth century science’ (zbıd 15, emphasis 
added) 

DP's interpretative understanding or the method of insight meant a 
proper integration of the ‘book view’ and the ‘field view’ He critiqued 
the Parsonian concept of ‘voluntaristic action’ by arguing that the Indian 
social system ‘is basically a normative orientation of group, sect or caste- 
action’, and this applied to the Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Buddhist 
alike (ibid 8) He was harping on the indigenous in the culturally plural 
civilisation of India His was a comprehensive critique of the western 
tradition-modernity polarity and the logic of its unilinear evolution He 
profoundly influenced Indian sociology, the evidence of which 1s percep- 
tible amongst some of our leading sociologists (for example, Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee, TN Madan and Yogendra Singh) It 1s a model of social 
change su: generis through ‘external pressures’ 

DP foresaw the inevitability of the convergence of the social sciences 
very early in the day He used a grand imagery, with which many are 
familiar 


Sociology has a floor and a ceiling, like any other science, but its specialty 
consists in its floor being ground floor of all types of social disciplines . 
Insofar as they live on the same floor they are bound to come into conflict 
with each other in the name of autonomy But a stage comes when exclu- 
sivenesses ceases to pay (ibid. 3) 


The significance of his landmark presidential address lies in the 
following (a) it provides for a universalistic framework of social change 
in which ‘external pressures’ are negotiated by the internal contradictions 
within established traditions, (b) ıt underscores the paramount 1mpor- 
tance of Indian ‘traditions’, which are multilayered and culturally plural 
(including the co-existence of different religious and linguistic cultures), 
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(c) it points out the imperative of the study of symbols embedded in the 
rich cultural plurality of India, and (d) the clear implication of his formu- 
lations 1s that directed social change and development should follow 
from the inherent capacity of traditions to change While the West was 
presenting modernising values, he was arguing for the serious study of 
traditions What holds true for India holds true for other non-western 
societies and cultures The influences emanating from these indigenous 
sources provide the undercurrent that helps to temper the parochial 
propensities in the western paradigms 


The Influence of British Social Anthropology 


By far the most influential and well-known sociologist from the 1960s 
until his death was MN Srinivas (1916-99) From the time of his 
appointment, in February 1959, as the Founder-Head of the Department 
of Sociology in the prestigious Delhi School of Economics of the 
University of Delhi (modelled after the London School of Economics), 
he would influence sociology in the country as none else With two 
doctoral degrees, one from Bombay (1944)! and the other from Oxford 
(1947), trained under two outstanding British social anthropologists — 
A.R Radcliffe-Brown and E Evans Pritchard — he commanded enviable 
respect (Srinivas 2002b 670) Sociology in the country had a substantial 
part of its curriculum devoted to Srinivas, and even the poorest 
interviewee in a selection committee meeting could be ignorant about 
everything else, but not the theories of Sanskritisation and dominant 
caste Candidates sitting for the Central Services examinations offering 
sociology as a subject could 1gnore him only at their peril. The charisma 
he enjoyed and the influence he commanded on the discipline was 
unique The vitality that we observe in our Indian Sociological Society 
today owes much to the likes of G S Ghurye, Srinivas and M S. Gore and 
others It 1s, therefore, only fair to devote some space to the sociology 
Srinivas developed, and the kind of influence it had on the discipline 
Srinivas epitomised the quintessence of British social anthropology 
in India. More than anyone else, since 1952, he persistently held on to 
the rationale that the substantive fields of social anthropology and 
sociology were one and the same Normally, this was unexceptional 
What triggered the tension was his explicit clam of the obvious 
superiority of the former, which lay in the structural-functional theore- 
tical framework? and the method of intensive fieldwork"? by which social 
systems (generally small communities or groups) were studied as 
functional ‘wholes’ In contrast, sociologists, in his understanding 
studied ‘only a small fragment of a vast and enormously complex society 
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like our modern industrial societies! This ıs where he believed ‘the 
social anthropologist [scored] over his sociologist colleague’ (2002a 
460, emphasis mine) The clubbing of the two disciplines served a dual 
purpose (1) that of weaning away social anthropology from physical 
anthropology and ethnology, and (11) that of helping sociology to gain 
from social anthropology "! 

Srinivas frankly disapproved of the American influence on socio- 
logy, introduced through the Ford Foundation by its politically influential 
Director, Douglas Ensminger (1951-70), who was ın the eye of Prime 
Minister Nehru He found ıt ‘irritating’ to read American textbooks of 
sociology For all their claims to be ‘scientists’, American sociologists, 
implicitly but none the less deeply, believed ın the ‘values of contem- 
porary America, like democracy, equality of the sexes, superiority of the 
elementary family to other types of family, the benefits of industrial- 
isation and so on’ American authors of sociology were ‘bogged by utter 
objectivity’ (zbıd 463) He found it difficult to understand how ‘the 
proliferation of surveys, polls, questionnaires and the like’ could profit 
sociology ‘[T]he uncritical acceptance of teaching of sociology as it 
[was] expounded ın the numerous textbooks available on the subject’, he 
regarded ‘as a national intellectual disaster of the highest magnitude’ 
(ibid 465) 

Srinivas exhorted students of sociology to ‘make a prior study of 
‘social anthropology’ for at least two years, to study ‘societies as integ- 
rated wholes’, which would help them to correct their perspective for 
studying ‘small fragments’ of modern industrial societies (bid) He 
pointed out to them the arduous nature of rigorous social anthropological 
research wherein 16-18 months of intensive fieldwork for a serious 
student of social anthropology needed 15-20 years to write up the results 
(zbid 461) It 1s not clear how he came to believe that rural society was 
outside the scope of sociologists and the special preserve of social 
anthropologists, particularly when the substantive fields of both discip- 
lines, he claimed were the same Nor was ıt made clear how sociologists 
studying urban ‘fragments’ would gain from a long stint i studying rural 
*wholes? 

The intellectual position of Srinivas clearly accorded primacy to 
fundamental research in the grand tradition set by British social 
anthropology The early social anthropologist in Srinivas was puritan to 
the extreme However laudable, applied work did not figure as worthy 
scientific pursuit. This 1s evident from his observation that, in spite of his 
profoundest respect for what Mahatma Gandhi, Thakkar Bapa and 
Vinoba Bhave,” were doing for the country, ‘it will be a disaster for 
sociology tf ıt does not assert its autonomy from both social philosophy 
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and social work’ He did not mind social work becoming ‘very popular 
as a subject ın our universities’, but its contagious effect on sociology 
would ‘make popular a cheap variety of “applied sociology” which every 
one with any respect for academic integrity and standards will keep away 
from’ (ibid 464) ? The misplaced perception that fundamental research 
can only be carried out in ‘societies other than one’s own’ even within 
one’s own culture, without messing up with applied research, distanced 
Srinivas and his elite department from the crying problems that were 
facing India at that time Social scientists are now critical of this 
rationalist divorce between social science and philosophy 

It 1s small wonder that any other kind of research was considered 
avant-garde, hence, did not register as intellectually acceptable 
sociological research for a long time! Even to this day, surprisingly, the 
latest reviews of sociology by distinguished social anthropologist-cum- 
sociologists like Srinivas (2002b), André Béteille (2002) and Veena Das 
(2004) do not cover any researches done on social movements! For 
example, both TK Oommen (1972, 1977) and myself (1966, 1970, 
1974, 1977, 1978, 1987), without knowing each other, did our doctoral 
researches on the Sarvodaya Gramdan Gandhian movement led by 
Vinoba Bhave, Jayaprakash Narayan and other veteran Gandhian leaders 
in the 1960s Both of us independently had the same experience of being 
told by very senior sociologists that what we were doing was interesting 
research, but not sociological research! However, another sociologist 1n 
the same category of seniority was excited by our work and described us 
as doing non-conformist committed sociology 

In the mid-1970s, Srinivas made ambivalent concessions to other 
methods and techniques used by sociologists. In an essay in which he 
expressed his total distrust of the survey method" and defended the 
macro relevance of village studies, clarifying that participant observation 
could be extended ‘to include small pockets of the urban and industrial 
world’, he recommended the recasting of ‘syllabuses in social anthropo- 
logy (and sociology)’ to include ‘ a good knowledge of statistics and 
research methodology’, with the provision for ‘studying at least one of 
the allied social sciences, economics, political science, and history’ 
(Srinivas 2002c 530) He conceded that correlations and generalisations 
from macro-studies could be examined in depth by micro-studies, to find 
out ‘if they are the outcome of real interrelations or only accidental juxta- 
positions of unrelated events’ At the same time, ‘hypotheses and leads 
by micro-studies can be tested systematically over wider regions’, and 
that case study made ‘no claim whatever to be representative’ (ibid 
529) Surprisingly, his total distrust of the survey method turned into 
strong recommendations for the same within the passage of eight pages! 
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The realisation of the utility of other methods and techniques is not 
reflected in the book The Fieldworker and the Field Challenges in 
Sociological Investigation, which came five years later, jointly with 
AM Shah and E A Ramaswamy (Srinivas 2002d) In a nutshell, in this 
book, the ‘field’ 1s presented as some kind of a laboratory, which should 
be least ‘disturbed’ by the presence of the fieldworker The empathetic 
fieldworker was directed to a necessary level of involvement sufficient to 
be accepted by the host members of ‘simple societies’ as a ‘stranger’ 
S/he was not expected to get involved ın any ‘social action’ The field- 
worker 1s warned not to blunder into anything that could lead to her/his 
expulsion from the field before the data collection mission was over The 
field, so to speak, 1s presented as of instrumental value in the interest of 
‘field science’ and that of the fieldworker’s career The search for the 
non-existent ‘typical’ village/factory/hospital ultimately ends by settling 
for a ‘co-operative’ research site Most importantly, research was not a 
matter of chasing hypotheses, but just being grounded in structural func- 
tional theory in the field or sub-field of enquiry, ending up with some 
post-factum theorisation (Srinivas 2002d 2-11) '° 

One is struck by the methodological monism that 1s advocated 
Intensive fieldwork 1s presented as a method having the flavour of a 
manual with its ‘dos’ and ‘don’ts’ Significantly, no other ‘sociological’ 
method enters the discourse of methodology The sub-title, ‘Challenges 
in Sociological Investigation’, becomes the sociological cover for social 
anthropological methodology 

Whatever critique one might have of Srinivas, he was held in the 
highest esteem for his scrupulous intellectual honesty and depth of 
scholarship This 1s testified by the number of times he unhesitatingly 
elaborated and redefined his concepts when confronted with new data in 
the field In his classic study of Religion and Society among the Coorgs 
of South India, his doctoral dissertation, he first postulated the concept 
and theory of Sanskritisation stating: 


The caste system 1s far from a rigid system in which the position of each 
caste 1s fixed for all time Movement has always been possible, ar.d 
especially so in the middle regions of the hierarchy A low caste was able, 
in a generation or two, to rise by Sanskritising its ritual and pantheon In 
short, ıt took over, as far as possible, the customs, rites, and beliefs of the 
Brahmins, and the adoption of the Brahmanic way of life by a low cas:e 
seems to have been frequent, though theoretically forbidden (1952 213- 
14) 


In this formulation, Sanskritisation was indistinguishable from 
Brahminisation Subsequently, his detailed study of Rampura village in 
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Mysore revealed the inadequacy of this concept and led him to a revised 
conceptualisation of Sanskritisation providing more social space for 
lower-caste emulation of higher castes including, this time, ‘all high, and 
particularly, twice born (dwya) castes’ '’ He noted that this shift was in 
response to the factor of dominance in the village that intervened to 
disrupt the neat logic of Sanskritisation as Brahminisation 

Srinivas's conceptual schema, therefore, had to accommodate the 
additional concept of ‘dominant caste’ (1955), as a caste that preponder- 
ated numerically over other castes and also wielded ‘preponderant 
economic and political power’? This dominance was facilitated ‘tf its 
position in the local caste hierarchy [was] not too low’ (Srinivas 2002f 
57, emphasis added) The concept of dominant caste, in turn, had to be 
elaborated twice over and the theory of Sanskritisation had to be matched 
with the process-in-reverse, namely, de-Sanskritisation By 1959, the 
attribute of “western” criterion of western and non-traditional edu- 
cation’ had to be included in the definition of dominant caste Hence- 
forward, a caste possessing all these cumulative elements (inclusive of 
the 1955 and 1959 definitions) was declared to be ‘dominant in a 
decisive way’ (Srinivas 2002g 75, emphasis added) In effect, the 
centrality of the dominant caste became the structural principle of the 
configuration of inter-relationships within the local caste hierarchy 

Before long (1967), Srinivas was confronted with a puzzle So far, 
the dominant caste appeared to be the upholder of the caste hierarchy 
broadly following the Varna model, within which ıt would generally 
claim a twice-born status — usually the Kshatrrya status To his surprise 
he found that local yatis (local castes) who had high ritual status, if they 
were themselves not dominant, ‘not only did they not exercise influence 
on the other castes, but ran the risk of themselves being influenced by the 
culture of non-Sanskritised dominant castes’ More disturbing was the 
fact that such a locally dominant caste ‘provided an immediate model for 
the local, non-dominant castes (who may be ritually higher than the 
dominant caste) to imitate [the dominant caste], while the Varna idea 
was distanced in comparison’ What was happening was ‘indeed the 
process of de-Sanskritisation’ (Srinivas 2002e 230-31, emphasis added) 
By 1987, Srinivas had to add two more disparate elements to his already 
revised concept of dominant caste (1) ‘a tradition of agriculture’, and (11) 
‘readiness to use violence to promote group ends’ He found these 
dominant castes a widespread phenomenon and ‘a potent source of 
leadership in rural areas’ (Srinivas 2002h 241, emphasis added) 

The dominant caste phenomenon intrigued Srinivas sufficiently to 
look into the material aspects of dominance In the beginning (1955), 
village Rampura revealed ‘certain institutionalised vertical relationships 
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between individuals and, through them between families! These 
relationships included those ‘between master and servant, landowner and 
tenant, creditor and debtor viewed collectively as relationships 
between patrons and clients’ Even in these economic relationships he 
found ‘some of these relationships link persons of different castes’ 
(2002f 65-66, emphasis added) !5 In 1975, he recognised the signifi- 
cance of landownership in a village, for ıt granted acceptability and 
bestowed on landowners ‘the coveted status of patrons’ (Srinivas 20021 
34) Significantly, he theorised that ıt was because of the ‘scarcity of 
labour in relation to land’ that strong patron-client relationships resulted, 
whereby, ‘the social framework of production created bonds running 
counter to caste’ Unfazed with such evidence, he still rationalised that 
*caste-wise division of labour was at the source of contra-caste bonds’ 
(ibid. 37, emphasis added) 

Ironically, much later, in 1987, he had reason to complain that a 
*substantial body of literature [existed] on village caste but not enough 
on patron-client He lamented this neglect, ‘for the tie between patron 
and client [was] strong, enduring and multi-stranded, and it provides a 
type of bonding that is contrary to that of caste’ (2002h 239, emphasis 
added) 

In spite of his own findings to the contrary, Srinivas persisted in 
maintaining that 


the caste system at the village level [was] locked into the production 
system The symbol of this ıs what ıs called the Jajmani? system in 
which specified quantities of grain-with-straw are paid by landowner after 
harvest to the heads of the artisan, labouring and servicing households who 
have worked for him during the previous agricultural year (:bıd 237) 


He concluded the essay none-to-confidently and apparently foxed 


All the three systems, yaymani, (including yajymani in decline), castes in 
acute conflict with each other, and networks involving individuals from 
different castes, coexist in the country today, and are likely to coexist in the 
immediate future But yaymani system will continue to decline, inter-caste 
conflict will increase in the future, and the character of networks 1s likely 
to change Class and lifestyle may assume increasing importance in social 
relations, especially m urban areas All this sounds conceptually very 
messy and far from clear but that is how the immediate future appears to 
be (ibid. 250, emphasis added) 


It 1s a completely different voice that addresses the XX All India 
Sociological Conference at Mangalore in December 1993 There Srinivas 
declared the indispensability of ‘sociology’ in the ‘increasingly complex 
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world we live in’, it 1s “far too important a subject to be kept confined 
within the academia’, in a globalising, liberalising economy, in the long 
term interests, our country 'cannot hope to be parasitic on research 
carried elsewhere’, ‘only when sociologists undertake to seriously study 
problems bearing on the rapid improvement of the living conditions of 
the poor and the oppressed will the discipline’s relevance be appreciated 
by those in power’, only in such a situation will sociology be able to 
‘attract able students who have the aptitude for sociology’, it ıs then that 
sociology will, become an integral part of the intellectual discourse of the 
country’ (Srinivas 2002) 477-79) He lamented the usurpation of 
‘poverty studies’ by economists, statisticians and administrators ‘all of 
whom adopt a simplistic and rational model which is totally at variance 
with reality’ (zbıd 477) All this was coming from him four decades too 
late, sounding like a self-indictment 

Till almost the very the end, Srinivas hung on to his conceptual 
schema, in an attempt to demonstrate that in the system of caste was to 
be found the basic causal, cultural and structural variables that best 
explained Indian realities Whether ıt was the system of production, or 
political behaviour, or marriage and kinship, caste was all-pervasive 
Although he pointed out that the ubiquity of the system of caste pervaded 
all religious communities in India, he himself chose to concentrate only 
on the Hindu caste system A staunch votary of the comparative method, 
it ıs somewhat surprising that it never occurred to him that a comparative 
study of caste among different religious communities in India could have 
made his work immensely more valuable and revealing 

It 1s tragic irony that the last intellectual act of Srinivas had to do 
with writing the obituary of the system of caste in India (2003) He 
attributed this to the disappearance of ‘caste-wise division of labour’ He 
argued, ‘that the localised system of production of food grains and other 
necessities based on caste-wise division of labour [was] fast breaking 
down all over rural India, and [was] likely to disappear in the near future’ 
(Srinivas 2003 455, emphasis added), ‘that this system which [had] 
endured for over two thousand years [was] on its way out’, ‘that 
production will become freed from jat: based division of labour, 
economic relations become autonomous, and grain payments will be re- 
placed by cash’ In the binary tradition of the modernity paradigm, he 
declared, echoing Henry Maine that ‘Indian rural society will move, or 1s 
moving, from status to contract’ (;bid 457) While maintaining that 
‘caste as a system [was] degd’, and with it the idea of hierarchy losing 
legitimacy both at the all-India and at the state levels, he distinguished 
this from the individual castes that were ‘flourishing’ He pointed out 
that in the changed scenario ‘every caste is differentiated, economically, 
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socially and culturally’ and the process of secularisation had made strides 
in India, ‘such that ritual 1s usually confined to home, temple and pil- 
grimage’ (ibid. 459, emphasis added) What is interesting to note ıs that 
the conceptual schema remained with him till the end, with the difference 
that the master explanatory variable of caste that sustained the system of 
caste became the causal explanation of its own extinction 

For those who have been familiar with agrarian relations and 
structure, as well as, observing the changes mm and of the system of caste, 
these apocalyptic statements do not particularly impress That the pro- 
duction system was disengaging from jaymani and caste system was 
fairly well established for quite some time in the studies of agrarian 
structure Second, the fact of ethnicisation of caste, linguistic and 
religious communities have been the subject matter of a good deal of dis- 
cussion and debate by many scholars earlier Third, Srmivas’s conceptual 
schema was too narrowly Hindu social-system-specific, substantively 
and theoretically Fourth, his fieldwork was methodologically too 
narrowly single-village oriented, rich ın depth but too inadequate for 
fathoming the complex macro realities of the most heterogeneous 
country in the world Fifth, those who have done extensive fieldwork in 
different parts of the country may find his extreme conclusion about the 
end of the system of caste, factually hasty, premature and doubtful At 
best, they remain important empirical questions not to be answered by a 
single Rampura, however wide its network might have become It would 
appear that he remained a prisoner of his own structural functionally 
derived conceptual schema, which could perceive the system of caste 
either in its exclusivity and ubiquity, or else in its obsolescence, neither 
of which reflected the complex realities inherent in the plural ‘Indian’ 
traditions that DP was referring to in the 1950s, which transcended, but 
did not dismiss, caste, religion and class, nor did it ignore ‘external 
pressures’ that worked on these I am far from dismissive of the cantri- 
butions of Srinivas With due respect and admiration for his scholarship, 
I do hold that his formulations and findings opened up debates that have 
been in the health for our discipline Furthermore, that the method of 
intensive fieldwork through participant observation will continue to hold 
its place among the methodologies in the social sciences Personally, I 
have done extensive fieldwork through qualitative interviews that have 
stood me well 


The Influence of American Sociology 


America had supported India's independence American enthusiasm in 
supporting the development of India’s fledgling democracy found ex- 
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pression in providing support for rural development through community 
development projects and programmes involving extension methods, 
multipurpose irrigation projects, and so on Ambassador Chester Bowles 
and Ford Foundation Director Douglas Ensminger were a veritable team 
passionately engaged in the rapid modernisation of India Professor Carl 
C Taylor, the eminent rural sociologist was the regular consultant to the 
Ford Foundation It is during this phase that sociology canonised in the 
USA was introduced in many university departments, and many rural 
sociologists found employment in research projects and extension servi- 
ces Emile Durkheim, Max Weber, Karl Marx, Vilfredo Pareto, Talcott 
Parsons, Robert K Merton, George A Lundberg, William F Ogburn, 
Tom Bottomore, Robert Maclver and others found pride of place in the 
syllabi The National Institute of Community Development came into 
existence for carrying out researches on rural development with the help 
of tried methodologies in the USA It was to this American impact on the 
academia that Srinivas reacted 

S C Dube (1922-96) a contemporary of Srinivas entered the field of 
applied social anthropology and sociology, without any reservations, at a 
time when Independent India had embarked on its ambitious programme 
of national reconstruction. Under the charismatic leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the country was under a frenzied hurry to undo the ills 
that were wrought by alien rule, putting on fast track, rural and industrial 
development 

Founder-Head of the university Department of Sociology and Social 
Anthropology at Saugar (Madhya Pradesh) Dube moved from a 
Master's degree in Political Science to his doctoral work in ethnographic 
studies At Lucknow University (1947) he worked with DN Mazumdar 
before moving over to Osmania University Here went beyond tribal 
studies to produce his seminal work, The Indian Village (1955) This was 
an outcome of a multidisciplinary involvement in an experimental rural 
social service extension project of the Osmania University (Dube 1993 
32) His association with The Cornell-India Programme resulted in his 
next contribution, India’s Changing Villages Human Factors in Com- 
munity Development (1958) Dube clearly envisaged an interventionist 
role for the social sciences He was strongly of the view that besides their 
scholarly function, social sciences ‘should also seek to give voice to the 
voiceless’ (1993 23), ‘have a conscientisation function and a policy 
dimension’ (ibid 34) His development perspective drew him to a larger 
sociological framework of inquiry and soon found him giving leadership, 
as Principal, to the National Institute of Community Development 
(Mussoorie), which subsequently evolved into the prestigious National 
Institute of Rural Development (Hyderabad) His deep involvement in 
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rural development work led him to realise the adversities of paradigm 
dependence on the West, which tended to obscure our creativity and 
pursuit of real urgent priorities (1988) He responded vigorously to the 
debate :mitiated by Syed Hussain Alatas on the phenomenon of the 
‘captive mind? (1972),”° and proposed an unfettered development of the 
social sciences He identified four mutually non-exclusive options 

Careful adaptation of western social science theories to Third World 
conditions This meant two things (1) explorations of ‘creative adepta- 
tions’ of classical theorists, and (11) guarding against mindless imitation 
(Dube 1982 498) 

The decolonisation of the social sciences, involving ‘critical keart 
searching as well as careful analysis of manifest and latent traus of 
colonialism and neo-colomalism’ Not all western social scientists were 
‘hostile to the aspirations of the Third World but like all scholarships 
even their contributions must be objectively and critically assessed’. He 
believed, ‘native traditions and categories of thought’ could no longer be 
relegated to a position of secondary importance’, nor could we permit 
‘nativistic overtones and chauvinism’ to ‘overpower our capacity to 
assess objectively the social reality of the present times’ (ibid 498, 500, 
emphasis added) 

Indigenisation, ‘as a step towards national self-reliance in the field 
of social sciences’ He argued against ‘borrowed consciousness’ that 
could be replaced by ‘an authentic self-awareness’, by rejecting the false 
universalism of western social science and by investing historical and 
cultural specificity into social science education and research’ (ibid, 
emphasis added) 

‘Collective self-reliance of countries that, as a consequence of 
colonialism find themselves more or less in a similar economic and 
social position’ of ‘retarded growth and large pockets of poverty’ (ibid 
498, 501, emphasis added) 


Marxological Influence 


Unlike both his peers, Ramkrishna Mukherjee spent all his academic 
time outside the university system, most of which was spent heading the 
Sociological Research Unit at the Indian Statistical Institute, Kolkaza, of 
which he was the founder professor A convert into sociology from a 
doctoral research in biometry (Physical Anthropology) from Cambridge 
(1948), his was the first systematic study of agrarian structure by an 
Indian sociologist — The Six Villages of Bengal — ın 1944 at the age of 25, 
subsequently published in 1957 This was followed by Dynamics of 
Rural Society (1957), which was well received by students of rural 
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sociology He conducted a massive study on the traumatic Bengal famine 
of 1943 and came out with his work on Famine and Rehabilitation in 
Bengal in 1946 The study of West Bengal Family Structures [1944- 
1966] (1977) continues to remain one of the most rigorously empirical, 
statistically designed, sophisticated sample survey covering a population 
of around 50 million people His most important and thought provoking 
contribution 1s Society, Culture, Development (1991) Mukherjee, along 
with the distinguished statistician CR Rao, formed the trio with their 
1ntellectua] mentor Prashanta Chandra Mahalonobish, in establishing the 
National Sample Survey, the first of its kind in the world He assumed 
responsibility as Director of Field Research and Specialisation in this 
project of national importance This enabled Mukherjee to be linked 
intimately with the macro planning processes in the country In being so 
involved, he and Dube amongst Indian sociologists of their generation 
were directly linked with the development process of the country 
Respected as a Marxist scholar, his researches led him to spend much 
of his professional academic time attempting to understand values in a 
universalistic frame He distinguishes between cardinal values, that are 
universal, namely, survival, security of life, material prosperity and 
mental progress, and their variable valuations by specific societies and 
cultures Societies and communities have different configurations of the 
valuations of these four cardinal values, which then prompt the search for 
causality explaining the differential configurations of valuations 
Mukherjee's 1s a creatively open approach, inspired by Marxism, but not 
constricted by it, transcending to higher levels of abstraction Assigning 
high value to historical analysis, he proposed that the framework for 
appraising soctal reality should proceed from the study of process, to that 
of structure, and then back again to processes released by it This 
process-structure-process is a perennial dialectic His critique. of value 
neutrality lies 1n a search for value accommodation from amongst 
different value acceptors, by placing them in a matrix, and then empiri- 
cally finding out the causality that explains the phenomenon best His 
proposition comes close to some kind of an inter-subjective (objective) 
method of acceptance, which he calls value accommodation 
In Sum 


The four selected illustrious Indian sociologists provide some under- 
standing of the different ways in which sociology in India engaged with 
western paradigms They also represent some of the important strands 
that characterised the sociology of the early decades — micro and macro 
approaches, qualitative and quantitative methods, basic and applied 
research. Furthermore, they reflect in some measure the tensions within 
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the discipline and the influences from which sociology can draw in the 
future Marxists often are prone to a doctrinaire approach with an cver- 
determination of the material basis as the repository of causal variables 
that explam social reality Both DP and Mukherjee held heterodox 
Marxist ideological orientations that did not inhibit them from emphasi- 
sing the importance of traditions and values Dube directly brought to 
bear his social science skills to rural development programmes of the 
country He soon discovered that development to be enduring and mean- 
ingful should be based on a sociologically endogenous and indigenous 
approach He became a part of the historic debate that sought liberation 
from the ‘captrve mind syndrome’ Srinivas till the end remained 
uneasily harnessed to his conceptual schema Being the most influential 
of the lot, his impact on the shaping of the discipline was the most 
pervasive. His vigorous espousal of descriptive micro-studies through 
intensive fieldwork for a macro understanding of Indian reality, in no 
small measure discouraged problem-oriented macro-sociological studies 
through scientifically designed survey methodology that could influence 
public policy ?' Such was his commitment to the paradigm from which 
he derived his conceptual schema that he did not quite open up to other 
major paradigms and conceptual frameworks being used by fellow 
sociologists and social scientists 


Hue and Cry: Imported versus Indigenous Knowledge 


The late 1960s through the 1970s and early 1980s witnessed a ground- 
swell of Asian opinion of social scientists ‘over the relevance of western 
social sciences to the social realities of the newly liberated post-colonial 
South Asian nations’ (Mukhery1 2004 18) The participating countrizs in 
the two major Asian conferences held on teaching and research, one in 
1973 and the other in 1983, strongly came out against the kind of im»ort- 
ed social science that was being thrust upon them The first conference 
voiced its strong disapproval of teaching and instructional materials 
mostly available in foreign languages, alien illustrative materials and re- 
search findings that made little sense to students, reporting of researches 
done within the country being published in foreign languages, researches 
carried out by native or foreign scholars following the models and 
methodology developed in the West (Atal 1974 20-22) 

The second Asian conference organised by the Association of Asian 
Social Science Research Councils (AASSREC) resounded with an even 
stronger echo of the concerns expressed ın the first This resulted in an 
insistent demand for indigenisation of the social sciences M S. Gore, the 
then Chairman of the Indian Council of Social Science Research, who 
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presided over the conference, intervened in the heated debate observing 
that he was not against ‘the use of the word indigenisation but the limits 
within which this term can be used with reference to any sctence must be 
understood’ He clarified that the 


problem of transferability of ‘western’ social science knowledge may be at 
two levels It may be that prescriptions of the western social scientists to 
the ailments of Asian societies have no relevance because the Asian prob- 
lems are different If this 1s the case then no basic issues arise with regard 
to the nature of social science knowledge But if it 1s asserted that the basic 
pattern of motivation and behaviour of Indian and Asian people are 
different from the people of the West then questions about the very 
possibility of anything like social science coming into existence, and, in 
fact, about any meaningful communications taking place between these 
people except at a very elementary level, arise (1983 110-11) 


Dominant Trend in the 1990s 


From about the mid-1980s we find the debate ebbing out, sociologists 
settling down, networking with other sociologists and social scientists, 
particularly in the western world The collapse of the Soviet socialist 
system breathed a new confidence in the capitalist world left with no 
challenge to its supremacy and hegemony The new communications 
technology revolution facilitated, nay accelerated, networking across 
countries I have already observed elsewhere: 


It would not be very far from truth to say that the South Asian social reality 
has been viewed through structural-functionalist, Marxist, modernist, post- 
modernist, structuralist, feminist, hermeneutic eyes — name the school/ 
orientation (of competing western paradigms), ıt 1s unlikely that it has not 
found some adherents or the inspired. Perhaps there is nothing inherently 
wrong in this But ıt does lead one to ask why is it that contributions of 
non-western scholars have generally not amounted to a theoretical 
orientation that has an ‘universal’ appeal? It 1s largely in the non-western 
world that Eurocentric concepts and theories have been found to be 
inadequate, yet it 1s in the Eurocentres that parallel paradigms emerge 
again and again through crises perceived in their own societies — whether it 
be through gender or ethnicity or else Then these again become available 
to the non-western world for another round of lookmg into their own 
realities, until perhaps the next disenchantment sets in Knowledge pro- 
duction, m this manner gets hegemonised implicitly or explicitly by the 
Eurocentres (Mukhery1 1998 25) 


As observed, the situation has changed considerably m the 1990s 
More than earlier, substantive areas of concern have become relevant, 
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whether it 1s social justice, ecology and environment, gender concerns, 
liberalisation of the economy, hunger, human rights, or what have you 
Even so, these concerns, more often than not register with us via the 
West, and that too, mostly through externally funded civil society organı- 
sations and their activities 


Why Redesign Sociology? 


Let me return to my original poser What is the purpose of doing 
sociology? Is ıt limited to the puritanical pursuit of knowledge at the 
level of long gestation, basic, fundamental, theoretical research unadul- 
terated by social problems? Or, can we say that apart from ‘knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge’, which 1s indeed a very important goal of all 
science, it 1s no less important to recognise that in our societal problems 
also lies the substantive matter for the formulation of both pure and 
applied research? To be sure, societal problems per se are not socio- 
logical problems But, theoretically and logically, societal problems with 
the application of sociological smagination can be problematised, both as 
applied and basic research If this was not so, presumably sociology 
would lose the logic of its very existence We need to develop a con- 
sensus on what are the critical societal problems of our time that need 
urgent attention by sociologists and social scientists — not a consensus on 
the methodology and theory of how to go about these 2 This is not to go 
to the other extreme of suggesting that all soctological problems have to 
be necessarily anchored in societal problems 

We cannot but admit that the ‘captive mind’ syndrome has operated 
in India with startling consequences The nationalist struggle for Inde- 
pendence drew little scholarly attention from sociologists (exception 
AR Desai 1979), the communal fratricidal frenzy that ripped the sub- 
continent leading to one of world’s most tragic and massive transfers of 
population in human history, hardly evoked any notice, the linguistic 
conflagrations in the 1950s leading to doomsday prophecies by western 
scholars, were not considered subject matter of sociology, the insurgent 
unrest in the north and north-east remained unattended for long; and 
disproportionate attention to institutionalised caste inequalities, kinship, 
family, cumulative village studies, ete overshadowed the problems of 
abject poverty, economic exploitation and gender discrimination staring 
starkly at our face in these very villages and institutions All these 
indicate that the best of minds 1n sociology were constrained by mind- 
sets that did not admit these problems as the substantive concerns of 
sociology If this syndrome could afflict the best of minds, one can well 
imagine the state of the laity In redesigning our sociology, we should 
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ensure that problems emerging out of our complex cultural plurality and 
structural inequities are not left unattended, lest future generations hold 
us responsible for missing out on researching the vital problems and 
significant phenomena of our times 

Sociology, as I understand it, reaches out to all spheres of societal 
life in a manner that no other social science does The reason for its all- 
pervasiveness lies in the substance of sociology, namely, normatively 
defined social relationships — between individuals, between and within 
social groups and institutions of all kinds and sizes, across space and 
time, in given cultures Sociology ıs co-extensive with societal lıfe Such 
relationships make for the normative social groups and social msti- 
tutions, characterised by exteriority and constraints of social facts 
(Durkheim), provide for the /egitimation for a social order (Weber), at 
the same time, they characterise conflictual relationships (Marx) They 
embody symbols and meanings that provide the cultural bind to the 
social relationships Embedded in them are the ubiquities of order and 
conflict, manifest or latent, and social processes that sustain and keep on 
changing all institutional settings Within such a framework, provided by 
the formative thinkers of sociology, lies a vast ever-accumulating reser- 
voir of theoretical, methodological and empirical knowledge through 
which we try to comprehend the ever-changing, ever-evolving complex 
social realities, and in doing so, contribute to this reservoir Yet socio- 
logy, by itself, cannot comprehend societal reality in its totality Nor can 
any other social science Hence, the need for all social sciences to tran- 
scend their disciplinary boundaries — the need to open the social sciences, 
as Wallerstem (1996) would put it. It 1s important to note that while the 
social sciences are far from value-free, they envision some kind of a ‘just 
society’ 1n the future, as a common value When we re-think sociology, 
we must ensure that the classical heritage of sociology, our national 
sociology and sociologies of our neighbours must be effectively commu- 
nicated so that we are aware where and how the scope for enriching these 
heritages lies Furthermore, while dealing with substantive areas of study 
we will need to keep in mind the interfaces with the other social sciences 
on common substantive problems 

It stands to reason that there can hardly exist any area of societal 
living or any societal phenomenon that does not fall within the ambit of 
sociological reasoning, research and theorising While it 1s true that 
social science of the most sophisticated kind may continue to be 
produced in the West, this should not deter us from deciding our research 
and teaching agendas, devising and innovating conceptual frameworks, 
drawing freely from existing paradigms, being methodologically and 
theoretically creative in addressing any societal problem, and in esta- 
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blishing journals of excellence for dissemination of our researches There 
is no societal problem that sociologists should feel shy to approach 
Since the sociological orientation has the scope of wide application of its 
theories and methodologies ın all spheres of societal life and living, we 
should be able to equip our students with a perspective that would enable 
them to play a more effective role in any vocation 

The de-parochialisation of western social science, the captive mind 
syndrome and the non-parochial indigenous approach provide a frame- 
work for universalising the social sciences The Asian countries, inclu- 
ding India, in the turbulent 1970s and early 1980s had reacted against the 
captive mind syndrome and the parochial western social science 
presented to us as universal It voiced its demand for indigenisation, 
without, as Gore pointed out, giving it sufficient conceptual clarity It 1s 
my argument that all societies need to indigenise their approaches in 
sociology and the social sciences — much the same way western social 
science had done historically and continues to do so In the very act of 
doing social science 1s embedded the principle of its universahisation. 
This means whilst the main sources and inspirations for social science 
may have indigenous origins, we should not remain satisfied at Just bemg 
contextually relevant, we should be able to generalise beyond the context 
by involving in comparative research 

The ‘social field’ of sociology cannot be limited by physical space 
There 1s no rational justification for excluding the treasury of knowledge 
available in the contributions of poets, litterateurs, philosophers, folk- 
lorists, artists, religious personages, political personalities and such other 
sensitive perceivers of societal and spiritual experiences from the ambit 
of sociological investigations 

If sociology 1s to be taken seriously by public policy makers and the 
civil society, it must now venture beyond its limiting mícro-studies and 
address societal problems at the macro and meso levels with innovations 
in research methodology It 1s no accident that history, economics, 
political science. and international relations, which deal with empirical 
realities and propositions that concern the entire country and its peoples, 
command respect and are heard — whether issues have to do with 
authenticity of the Babr1 Masjid, or growth rates and poverty levels, or 
the strategies of foreign policy 

In sociology lies the untapped potential of presenting a more holistic 
perspective of our national problems If I were to single out a single area 
for priority macro-sociological research, which if conducted with sophis- 
tication and rigour wil] not fail to impact all the social sciences and 
public policy, that 1s social mobility With more than a decade of econo- 
mic liberalisation behind us, we need to know what exactly ts happening 
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at the grass root level of existence to our common masses With a con- 
ceptual-methodological framework that is creatively indigenous to our 
situation, more comprehensive than the occupation-income-education 
model of the West, sociology can contribute insights and propositions 
that few will be able to question With the advent of technology-driven 
globalisation and the transformative (anticipated and unanticipated) 
changes that it has irreversibly introduced, the discipline must respond 
with alacrity and maturity. The prospects and problems should not be 
allowed to outpace the pace of social science research, 1n which the state 
has to play an enabling role 

What 1s the methodological orientation consistent with the indigeni- 
sation of the social sciences? First, ıt should be clear that the act of 
research basically ıs the systematic mvestigation into and study of 
materials and sources in order to establish facts and reach valid conclu- 
sions 7° Second, that whilst all sciences are associated with research, the 
converse is not true Numerous researches of a purely instrumental 
nature need to be, and often are, carried out without any explicit recourse 
to science Thurd, for research to be scientific, it has inevitably to address 
the theoretical, generalisable domains of knowledge It ıs the logic of 
inquiry that 1s the essence of methodology The nature and problem of 
research sets the logic of inquiry that leads to decisions like whether the 
study will use qualitative or quantitative methods, or a mix of both with 
emphasis on one or the other, whether it will be field oriented or text 
oriented, or a mix of both, whether it will be a micro or a macro study or 
a mix of both, what will be the choice from a repository of theoretical 
orientations, tools and instruments, and so on This logic need not fall 
squarely within the explanatory or versteheman power of single para- 
digms It requires 


an openness of mind regarding the efficiency of parallel paradigms, none 
of which need be rejected a priori nor espoused as though ın ıt lay the 
essence of wisdom from which all social science puzzles can be solved It 
involves a process of ever-transcending paradigmatic boundaries, rather 
than their rejection for ever-newer alternatives or holding on to one at all 
costs In this process, disciplinary boundaries will naturally get tran- 
scended The process of ever-transcending paradigms means the ever- 
encompassing levels of abstractions Not through piece-meal, patchwork 
knitting but moving towards an organic dialectically designed embroidery 
(Mukherj1 2000 59) 


Let us apply our minds to redesigning teaching and research in 
sociology to contribute to the refashioning of a just society in a world of 
multiplying confusions, chaos and violence 
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This ıs the revised version of the Presidential Address delivered at the XXXI All India 
Sociological Conference, University of Jammu, 25-27 October 2005 

My sincere thanks to Professor Leela Dube, for her valuable comments and 
materials, Rafiuddin Shah for his assistance, to Dr Mutttaya Koganuramath, Chief 
Librarian, Jawaharlal Nehru University, for permitting me to use the JNU Library, and to 
Ms Sarika and Ms Meenakshi, for providing excellent library support at the Institute of 
Social Sciences Jasmeet Bawa read through the text and helped with comments and 
editorial fine-tuning 


1 Contradiction refers to actual or potential opposition arising out of differences which 
are socially perceived, sooner or later, and/or ideologically/theoretically constructed, 
having change/transformation (or resisvance to change/transformation) consequences 
for the social system under reference (Mukhery: 1999 61) 

2 The phenomenal transition was conceptualised/theorised ın sociology in terms of 
such antinomies as ‘organic’ and ‘mechanical’ solidarity, Gemeinschaft and Gessel- 
schaft, traditional and rational-legal authority, ‘status to contract’, folk-to-urban, in 
short, from tradition to modernity In fact, the main burden of sociology became the 
study of modernity and modernisation 

3 Figuratively speaking, canonisation of sociology refers to its authentication and 
legitimation as a discipline to a degree no longer contestable The analogy 1s to the 
Christian Church canonising sainthood of a person, which thereafter 1s beyond 
reproach or challenge 

4 Srinivas observes in 1952 that ‘in British Universities, where academic standards are 
of a uniformly high level, social anthropology ıs an established and expanding 
subject, whereas, barring London, no English university has a chair ın sociology’ 
(Srinivas 2002a 461) 

5 The British. sociological tradition, following Herbert Spencer, Morris Ginsberg, 
Charles Booth, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, David Glass and others, more or less got 
lost in this process 

6 This may please not be taken as any reflection on the many distinguished sociologists 
who do not find mention 

7 Article 40 of the Indian Constitution reads as follows ‘The State shall take steps to 
organise village panchayats and endow them with such powers and authority a3 may 
be necessary to enable them to function as units of self-government’ (The 
Constitution of India [as on 1 November 1988]) 

8 In his autobiographical sketch he observes, ‘I worked very hard and managed to 
submit a two-volume thesis — 888 pages — ın December 1944 The external examiner 
was Raymond Firth (now Sir), and he not only passed me but wrote a very favourable 
report’ (Srintvas 2002b 670) 

9 Quite early in 1952 Srinivas states his theoretical position 


A modern social anthropologist regards a society as a system or unity, the various 
parts of which are related to each other He considers that any single aspect of 
society, subtracted from its matrix of sociological reality, 1s unintelligible except in 
relation to the other aspects And even when he 1s writing only about a single aspect 
of a society like religion or law or morals, he brings to bear on his study his know- 
ledge of the total society (Srinivas 2002a 460) 
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For Srinivas, the single most important contribution of social anthropology to social 
science ‘is the insistence on the necessity of an anthropologist making an intensive 
study of all aspects of a selected society! (:bid 460) 

Srinivas observed, ‘We could, of course, do away with the distinction between socio- 
logy and social anthropology and include them both under “comparative sociology” 
This would help to separate social anthropology from physical anthropology and 
ethnology The union of social anthropology and sociology is desirable and will be to 
the advantage of sociology’ (ibid 465) 

Thakkar Bapa and Vinoba Bhave were well-known Gandhian workers 

Srinivas sincerely believed that India needed tts Gandhis and Thakkar Bapas for 
doing good social work He knew ‘it was difficult to resist the desire to do good’, but 
the involvement of sociologists in such social work ‘has not been advantageous to the 
growth of “pure” or “fundamental” — I regret I cannot find more suitable terms — 
sociology, which 1s devoted to the study of social institutions on a comparative basis, 
which has as its aim the making of intellectually significant statements about the 
nature of human social relationships’ (:bid 464) 

Srinivas reminisces much later how as an over-protected Brahmin boy growing up on 
College Road he experienced his first culture shocks fifty yards from the back wall of 
their house, where the Bandikeri shepherd immigrants, *olfactorily different from that 
of College Road’, were located He exultingly observes ‘Bandiker1 was my Trobriand 
Islands, my Nuerland, my Navaho country and what have you In retrospect it 1s not 
surprising that I became an anthropologist, all of whose fieldwork was in his own 
country’ (Srinivas 2002b 688) 

Srinivas writes with a sense of sarcasm laced with humour 


As a callow researcher in Bombay, I was shocked when I first learnt of the faking 
of responses to a questionnaire on the sex habits of white-collar employees in firms 
The way the investigator obtained responses evoked hilarious laughter, and since 
then I had a healthy distrust of data gathered by investigators, distrust which has 
not diminished with the years (Srinivas 2002c 522) 


Srinivas, Shah and Ramaswamy assert that sociology and social anthropology ‘ought 
to be field-oriented in India, if not “field sciences" The manual-type advice to re- 
searchers 1s summarised below 


1 To correct urban upper and middle class perceptions of rural society, intensive 
fieldwork is of special significance (Srinivas 2002d 2) 

H Socially/culturally variegated India provides the scope for the ‘stranger status’ 
so essential for the fieldworker, who 1s supposed to study societies ‘other than 
one’s own’ (ibid. 3) 

u1 Since ‘simple societies’ find ıt difficult to accept ‘someone who cannot be fitted 
into one of the known roles, the fieldworker ts advised to deliberately partici- 
pate in community activities in order to observe and understand social reality 
around him’ At the same time s/he is advised not to get ‘typed into any role 
except that of the outsider’, for, ‘a role in a stratified situation would drastically 
limit the fieldworker’s contact to just one segment of the population’ (ibid. 4) 

IV The degree and nature of involvement/detachment of the fieldworker would 
depend upon the nature of expectations from the community — this could range 
from small gifts and loans to medical and nursing needs, to canvassing for 
politicians, to sharing research findings and expertise (ibid. 5, 9) 
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v The fieldworker needs to guard against avoiding excessive involvement with the 
elite (village headman, hospital superintendent, slum literati, factory manager, 
student and trade union leader) who may be interested ın ‘palming off the 
‘establishment myth’ (:bid 6) 

v1 The most significant practical problem 1s the fieldworker’s staying power in the 

field without committing any blunder, which could lead to premature expulsion 

even before ‘the minimum reliable data are collected’ (:bid 6) 

The methodological problem of the choice of selecting the ‘typical’ village, 

factory or hospital which in fact do not exist, will have to proceed by trial and 

error or by vague guidelines until one hits ‘upon a field where they expect co- 

operation’ (:bid 7) 

viri The fieldwork tradition does not go by clearly formulated hypotheses that need 
to be tested, verified or reformulated 
‘What most fieldworkers do is to go to the field with a grounding in the theory 
of the discipline, especially in the sub area of their interest, and with as much 
knowledge of the region as can be derived from the secondary material The 
field then takes over, and the outcome depends on the interaction between the 
fieldworker and the field ° 
Almost none of the contributors of the volume, it ıs contended, had been guided 
by any hypothesis, some of them theorised post-factum (ibid 8) 

1x The fieldworker should have the gift of empathy (ibid. 8) 

X The fieldworker’s bias 1s something that cannot and need not be avoided 

X1 The hard fact has to be recognised that the anthropologist does fieldwork to 
advance his career and not to benefit those whom he studies Not many field- 
workers would tnitiate or participate in social action in the field for methodo- 
logical, practical and personal reasons’ (ibid 11) 
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17 In 1967, Srinivas defines Sanskritisation 
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as the process by which a ‘low’ caste or tribe or other group takes over the customs, 
rituals, beliefs, ideology and style of life of a high and, in particular, a *twice born' 
(dwya) caste The Sanskritisation of a group usually has the effect of improving its 
position in the local caste hierarchy It normally presupposes either an improvement 
in the economic or political position of the group concerned or a higher group self 
consciousness resulting from its contact with a source of the ‘Great Tradition’ of 
Hinduism such as a pilgrim centre or monastery of a proselytising sect (Srinivas 
2002e 222) 


In the beginning (1955), Srinivas was cautious about finding a relationship between 
the dominant caste and the patron-client, master-servant relationships At least, I have 
not found him mentioning anywhere that all dominant caste households were patrons 
Though not explicit, all patrons seem to belong to the dominant caste, at least in 
Rampura, where instead of calling the dominant caste (Okkaligas) by name, he 
prefers to address them as peasant caste/families 


19 Jajmam literally means ‘master-oriented’ It was an institutional form of master- 
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servant relationship in the feudalistic form as described by Srinivas 
Syed Hussain Alatas ts credited with the concept of the captive mind, which led to a 
stimulating and heated debate in the 1970s and thereafter The captive mind refers to 


——— 


an ‘uncritical imitation’ that pervades ‘almost the whole ssCientific~ imtellectual 


a 


activity’ including, ‘problem-setting, analysis, abstractionz;generalisation, «concept- 
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quently, he stresses the fact ‘that a captive mind 1s not merely an uncritical and 
imitative mind. It 1s an uncritical and imitative mind dominated by an external source 
whose thinking 1s deflected from an independent perspective’ (1974, cited in 
Mukherji and Sengupta 2004 84) 

21 Barring exceptions, teaching departments in the country hardly provided for instilling 
necessary skills in statistical analysis This limitation ipso facto eliminated researches 
in areas of critical concerns 

22 I owe the conceptualisation of ‘consensus’ m this form to Alatas’s keynote address to 
this Conference 

23 Slightly altered version of the definition given by The New Oxford Dictionary of 
English (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1998 1577) 
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Sociology and Current Affairs 


André Béteille 


Sociology has grown m many directions in the last hundred years Its 
growth has been a feature of the twentieth century, not only m India but 
also in the West To be sure, there were outstanding sociologists 1n the 
nineteenth. century, such as Auguste Comte in France and Herbert 
Spencer in England, but they worked mainly as individuals There were 
in their time no institutions devoted to study and research in sociology 
and there was no organised profession of sociologists All of this has 
changed The change began in the West at the turn of the nineteenth 
century, and outside the West a few decades later 

Much of the growth of sociology 1n India has taken place since inde- 
pendence Even when I entered the profession ın the late 1950s, it was a 
relatively small affair There were only a few centres of postgraduate 
study in the subject and they were quite small The twenty-seven insti- 
tutes of research under the care of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research were yet to be born, except a couple which had just been born 
When I decided to become a sociologist, many of the friends with whom 
I had studied physics as an undergraduate had not even heard of the 
subject 

There has been an expansion simultaneously of the sociological pro- 
fession and of the institutions where teaching and research are conducted 
in sociology There are now not only more producers of sociological 
knowledge but also many more consumers of ıt There is greater public 
awareness of sociology than existed fifty years ago But it 1s difficult to 
say how deeply the diffusion of sociological knowledge has affected the 
ways imn which people generally think about society For, while it 1s 
undoubtedly true that every member of society has some understanding 
of society — of family,.community and class, for example — it 1s also true 
that not everybody is a sociologist 

Since I am addressing a conference of professional sociologists who 
are here to discuss teaching and research in their subject, I will focus 
attention on sociology as an academic discipline rather than as a consti- 
tuent of a general intellectual culture in which journalists, social activists, 
public intellectuals and many others also participate In an earlier lecture 
(Béteille 2002 13-27), I drew attention to the distinction. between 
sociology and common sense However much we may value robust 
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common sense, it can be at best a necessary and not a sufficient condition 
for the development of sociology as an academic discipline Despite its 
many uses, common sense can lead us astray when we are studying other 
societies and also when we are studying our own society, including 
apparently familiar aspects of it 

As an intellectual discipline, sociology has developed its own body 
of concepts, methods and data Sociological concepts may be more 
ambiguous and less well defined than the concepts used in the natural 
sciences, they are nevertheless different from the ideas of common sense 
His discipline trains the sociologist to make analytical distinctions that 
are generally ignored or overlooked in everyday social commentary, such 
as the distinction between power and authority, or between norms and 
values or between class and status Making such distinctions and using 
them consistently has significantly advanced our understanding of society 
and its institutions 

For the present purpose, I use ‘method’ im a broad sense to cover 
approach, method and technique In the broadest sense, the method I 
consider to be distinctive of sociology as a social science 1s the compa- 
rative method Since I have written extensively on this (Béteille 2002 
72-120), I will not dwell on it further here except to say that the compa- 
rative method may be used fruitfully for making comparisons between 
countries, between different regions within the same country, or, as I 
have done 1n my study of agrarian relations, between different talukas in 
the same district (Béteille 1974 142-70) The study of society through 
the systematic application of the comparative method is very different 
from the casual use of comparisons between societies to which we 
frequently take recourse in our everyday discussions 

Sociology 1s an empirical science and, hence, in the actual practice of 
the discipline, data and method go hand in hand Today, one cannot 
expect to become a professional sociologist without some traming in the 
methods of empirical research. These methods have grown enormously 
in variety and sophistication since the 1920s An average research 
student today has to master methods and techniques for the collection 
and analysis of data that are far 1n advance of those used by Durkheim 
and Weber We often complain of the mediocrity of the present genera- 
tion of sociologists, but we should not overlook the advances that have 
been steadily made tn the technical resources of the discipline 

The strength of sociology depends to a large extent upon the reliabi- 
lity, accuracy and the detail of the data available to the practitioners of 
the discipline Although every sociologist ıs trained in the collection of 
data, no sociologist can depend for his studies only on the data he 
himself collects He has to draw upon data collected by others For this to 
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work successfully there has to be some standardisation in the procedures 
for the collection of data There are two broad sets of procedures, asso- 
ciated with participant-observation on the one hand and survey research 
on the other For obvious reasons, the procedures of survey research have 
been relatively easier to standardise although where human action 1s 
concerned, the procedures of partictpant-observation have, despite their 
resistance to standardisation, yielded insights of great value 

What is distinctive about the data on which sociological inter- 
pretation and analysis depend ıs that they are largely facts about living 
persons collected from the persons themselves, archival material may be 
used on occasion, but its use 1s not what defines the craft of sociology 
(Goldthorpe 2000 28-114) Collecting facts from living persons has the 
obvious advantage that one can tailor one's questions to the specific 
objectives of one's enquiry and go back to the respondents to ask ques- 
tions that had been earlier overlooked But the difficulties of securing 
data from living persons should not be overlooked since the information 
they provide cannot be guaranteed to be reliable or even truthful, it 1s a 
characteristic of human beings that they mislead other human beings, 
sometimes deliberately and wilfully 
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In speaking about the identity of sociology as an intellectual discipline, I 
have sought to define it ın terms of data, concepts and methods I have so 
far avoided speaking of theory because it may be questioned whether 
sociology does have a body of theory in the strict sense of the term But, 
of course, sociology is much more than a collection of facts about 
society. It is a systematic study of those facts, aiming at the interpretation 
of their meanings and the explanation of their causes and consequences 
Hence, it may be said ın a broad sense that sociology has an empirical 
side as well as a theoretical side 

The movement of knowledge, it has been said, 1s a disorderly move- 
ment It would be unusual rather than typical for concepts, methods and 
data, or the theoretical and the empirical sides of a discipline such as 
sociology to grow at an even pace or in a fully co-ordinated or synchro- 
nised manner When we look at the development of sociology as a whole 
in India, what strikes us 1s 1ts uneven character This may be seen most 
clearly in the disjunction between teaching and research In our teaching, 
we devote considerable attention to concepts, methods and theories that 
are general or comparative in nature in the sense that they relate to all 
human societies everywhere, or to all societies of a certain type In our 
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research, we address ourselves largely if not exclusively to Indian 
Society, its unity, 1ts diversity, and continuity and change in it 

I would like to begin with the bold assertion that Indian sociologists 
have contributed a great deal to the empirical study of Indian society, but 
very little by way of new concepts or new methods for the study of 
human society as such. We complain routinely of our enslavement to 
western concepts and methods but show very little of the spirit of inno- 
vation I am not suggesting that innovation is easy, but if we are not able 
to innovate, we should stop fighting shadows 

By and large, we have used the tools already available for the 
systematic study of society and at best adapted them more or less 
successfully to the study of our own society This lack of innovation on 
the theoretical side of the discipline has been accompanied by a marked 
reluctance to enter into any detailed study of societies outside India 
What 1s more, when we undertake serious empirical studies of Indian 
society, we confine ourselves largely to the regions of the country to 
which we belong I believe that the narrowness of our empirical focus 
has played no small part in acting as a brake on innovation on the 
theoretical side 

Indian sociologists have for long complained about their dependence 
on concepts, methods and theories developed outside India This depend- 
ence 1s particularly conspicuous in the teaching of sociology at all levels 
but it may also be seen in research In any programme of collaborative 
work between Indian and western sociologists, generally speaking, the 
Indians supply the facts and the others provide the tools for their inter- 
pretation and analysis I am not suggesting that I can show an easy way 
out of this unsatisfactory division of labour, or that there 1s any easy way 
out, but only that we have to give serious thought to the problem 

I would like to make it clear that I do not see much merit in the 
argument that we should set about creating an alternative sociology, a 
kind of Indian sociology that will be an alternative to the existing socio- 
logy that had its origins mainly in the West. It is now too late to make a 
new beginning and I am extremely doubtful of the outcome to which 
such a beginning might lead We have gone too far along a certain road 
to turn our backs on what has been achieved To be dissatisfied with the 
uneven development of our discipline in India 1s not to deny the real 
advances made in the understanding of social institutions, social conflict 
and social change through sociological enquiry and investigation con- 
ducted in the last seventy-five to eighty years 

The undeniable weakness of Indian sociology on the theoretical side 
cannot be explained by the lack of intellectual resources among Indian 
sociologists Sociology in India ıs today a very large profession, one of 
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the largest in the world, developed through the continuous endeavours of 
several generations of scholars There is no denying that a great deal of 
dead wood has accumulated in the profession in the last fifty years I will 
take the liberty to say that much of the research being done today 1s of 
very poor quality and some of it 15 research only 1n name What is worse 
from my point of view 1s that the teaching ıs often perfunctory, and this 
neglect of teaching, which has perhaps become more common in the last 
few decades, will cost the profession dearly in the future 

Having said all this, it still remains true that there 1s no absence of 
talent in Indian sociology The evidence of this talent may be found 
everywhere — in seminars, in conferences and in publications. Even if 90 
percent of what 1s published is of little lasting value — and, frankly 
speaking, some'of it ıs quite worthless — the 10 percent that remains will 
exceed in volume the standard publications of the middle of the last 
century I do not wish to denigrate our ancestors, but there is more good 
work being done, in both volume and variety, now than when I entered 
the profession nearly fifty years ago Empirical research has advanced in 
both depth and extent, and we certainly have a fuller and more differ- 
entiated understanding of Indian society than we had before (Das 2003) 

One important reason why the theoretical side of our discipline has 
suffered neglect 1s the strong concern among Indian sociologists for 
matters of urgent practical importance If anything, this concern has 
become stronger and more demanding with the passage of time Earlier, 
it was the government which wanted practical results from social science 
research, now, in addition to the government, a whole range of non- 
governmental organisations also asks for practical results There is no 
doubt that an interest in current affairs can stimulate sociological enquiry 
and investigation, and it has done so to a greater or lesser extent in all 
places and at all times But the long-term growth of an intellectual 
discipline becomes distorted and even Jeopardised when it allows itself to 
be driven entirely by the interest in current affairs to the exclusion of all 
other interests 

Here I would like to introduce a distinction to which the late 
Professor MN Srmivas drew my attention repeatedly, namely, the 
distinction between sociological problems and social problems Not all 
sociological problems are social problems in the sense that they call for 
urgent practical solutions As sociologists, we study family, religion and 
community first and foremost because we wish to understand them and 
not necessarily because we have a plan to change them More than forty 
years ago, Srinivas encouraged me to study sociological problems 
whether or not their study led to any practical recommendations for 
social betterment To be sure, there are many social problems that call for 
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the attention of the sociologist But to turn a social problem into a 
sociological one 1s no simple task, and ıt cannot be accomplished 
effectively 1f we neglect the theoretical side of the discipline 


ke 


As I have said, there was a great expansion of sociology after indepen- 
dence One may even speak of it as a boom The university departments, 
which had been few and quite small, entered a phase of sustained growth 
New centres and institutes of research began to develop outside the 
universities Much of the impetus for this growth came from government 
and politics. The government adopted an agenda for development and 
change and encouraged social scientists to align their work to that 
agenda Research and writing on subjects of long-term theoretical impor- 
tance were not prevented, but the funding went to studies that were of 
direct practical interest 

After independence, a great deal of intellectual energy came to be 
invested in directed social change In all this, the lead was taken among 
social scientists by the economists. Economic development came to be 
broadly conceived and it was agreed that it could not be understood 
without taking into account rts social causes and consequences and, what 
seemed very important at a certain stage, the social obstacles that stood 
in its path Research began to be undertaken in many places both within 
and outside the universities. Separate research institutes began to be set 
up with the specific objective of providing the intellectual tools for 
analysing change and recommending measures for carrying it forward 

It was not only the government that sought to direct research towards 
subjects of immediate and urgent practical importance There was also 
public pressure in the same direction. India has a large educated public 
many of whose members have some smattering of sociology and are full 
of good advice for professional sociologists As concerned citizens they 
are understandably troubled by the deep and pervasive problems of a 
large and complex society passing through a difficult transition. But even 
the most acute among them — Journalists, natural scientists, civil servants, 
Judges, social activists and others — do not have a clear understanding of 
the difference between a social problem and a sociological one They feel 
that wherever there 1s a serious social problem, sociologists ought to be 
ready with a solution to it. If the sociologist 1s unable to recommend a 
solution, they think that he must be incompetent or lazy or of doubtful 
moral integrity 

If we look at the historical record, we will find that sociologists have 
at best contributed only indirectly, and that too in the long run, to the 
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solution of important social problems Their direct or immediate 
contributions have been slight or negligible But that does not mean that 
sociology has nothing to contribute to the life of a society Its contri- 
bution has to be to a deeper and broader understanding of the choices 
available to individuals as members of society at particular places and 
particular times I believe that sociology serves its social purpose best 
when it contributes to critical understanding as against social engineer- 
ing Societies are not objects that they can be changed by the application 
of knowledge provided by experts from outside The idea of sociology as 
a policy science or that it can lead to the more efficient management of 
society 1s not a very attractive one The sociologist does not construct a 
new society as the engineer constructs a bridge, he only contributes to 
the awareness out of which people create their own society 

The preoccupation with the interpretation and analysis of enduring 
social institutions and long-term social processes ıs viewed with impa- 
tience 1f not misgiving by-those who want sociologists to tell them how 
to set things right here and now Such work 1s too often dismissed as 
being academic rather than useful When academics become too deeply 
immersed in current affairs, they tend to view their own work in a poor 
light Nothing can be more demoralising than for those who have chosen 
to be teachers and scholars to participate in this devaluation of academic 
work 

When I look back on the work done by Indian sociologists since 
independence, I find that the concern with current affairs has increased 
with a proportionate decline in the attention to the fundamental features 
of Indian society and culture A great many studies and reports have been 
produced on subjects of urgent practical concern such as poverty, 
corruption, communal violence, child abuse, the oppression of women, 
the misuse of natural resources, and so on These studies have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the problems that beset Indian society today, 
but how far they have contributed to the solution of those problems 
remains an open question 

I will now turn to a couple of examples of studies that have been 
addressed mainly to the understanding of Indian society rather than to the 
solution of its social problems I will not conceal my own partiality for 
the kind of sociological studies that I am about to bring to your attention 
My first example 1s Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South 
India published shortly after independence by Srinivas (1952) It became 
a turning point in the sociological study of India and an insprration for 
my generation of sociologists It was widely acclaimed by sociologists 
and social anthropologists both in India and abroad It was a model of 
sociological interpretation and analysis but had little to offer by way of 
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advice to planners, policy makers and social activists concerned with 
current affairs 

In his book on the Coorgs and ın a series of papers that followed 
soon after, Srinivas (1962) introduced major innovations ın approach, 
method and concepts These studies weaned students of Indian society 
away from the book-view to the field-view of society Srinivas's advo- 
cacy of the field-view had far-reaching consequences for the study not 
only of religion but also of caste, village and family, whether in India or 
outside Religion and Society retains its freshness more than fifty years 
after its first publication In an Introduction to a new impression 
published recently (Béteille 2003), I pointed out that the book raised an 
Important question of approach, namely, whether, in the sociological 
study of religion, the balance of advantage lay with the religious believer 
or the religious sceptic My view 1s that the book was written from the 
standpoint of the religious sceptic I believe that 1f Srinivas were asked at 
that time — and I knew him closely between 1959 and 1969 — what 
should be done for the betterment of Hinduism, he would be puzzled He 
would say that it was for Hindus, as believing and practising Hindus, to 
decide that His task as a sociologist was to explain to them how 
Hinduism actually operated in contemporary Indian society, or to en- 
hance their critical understanding of it 

The sociological study of religion is not about the truth of religious 
belief or the efficacy of religious practice It 1s not about the invariant 
and unchanging nature of any religion considered in the abstract It ıs 
about the actual operation of religious beliefs and practices in particular 
places and at particular times What counts therefore 1s the empirical 
detail in which belief and practice are examined and related to each other 
and to their social context Srinivas did not seek either to assert or to 
deny the ultimate unity of Hinduism as a faith or a doctrine, but only to 
show how tts beliefs and practices were refracted by the social structure 
Religious believers might find fault with the book because it deals with 
social structure in too much detail, but that 1s what gives it its strength 
from the sociological point of view 

Conceptually too, Religion and Society marked a new departure in 
the study of Indian society It introduced the concept of Sanskritisation 
which, together with that of Westernisation, formulated a few years later 
(Srinivas 1962 42-62), showed a way for analysing systematically the 
dynamics of continuity and change in Indian society From the study of 
the Coorgs, Srinivas (1955, 1975) moved to the study of a village near 
Mysore where he introduced the concept of dominant caste, which was to 
play a seminal part in the interpretation and analysis of politics. in 
contemporary Indian society 
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My second example is of a work by a sociologist of the next 
generation whose first monograph, Family and Kinship (Madan 1965) 
was published in the same year as mine Since its author, Professor T N 
Madan is still with us, I will speak only briefly of ıt The work has led us 
to a deeper understanding of one of the most fundamental aspects of 
Indian society Its author belongs to the community that constitutes the 
subject of his study At the same time, he brings to his work the patience, 
care and detachment that are the essential ingredients of a scientific study 
of any society The basic purpose of the study was to provide a deeper 
understanding of the fundamental institutions of family, kinship and 
marriage rather than to advise policy makers on how to improve the 
operation of those institutions 

More than fifty years have elapsed since the first publication. of 
Religion and Society, and four decades since that of Family and Kinship 
There has been a substantial expansion ın the size of the profession and 
the volume of work produced by it One would have expected at least ten 
or fifteen works of the intellectual standing of the titles to which I have 
just referred to be published during this period I doubt that many will 
claim that this has in fact happened One important reason for the lack 1s 
that the agenda of study and research has shifted during the last quarter 
of a century Sociological problems have lost their attraction where they 
do not have an immediate bearing on social problems 

The failure to consolidate its strength on the theoretical side has also 
been due, at least ın part, to the lack of a serious intellectual interest 
among Indian sociologists in the study of societies other than their own 
Nobody will deny that the study of Indian society has advanced a great 
deal in the last forty to fifty years But ıt has advanced more as a branch 
of Indian studies than as a branch of sociology Sociology ıs by its nature 
a comparative science, and its concepts and methods have developed 
through the study, simultaneously and by comparison and contrast, of 
societies of different kinds So long as the English, or the French or the 
Germans studied only their own society they were not sociologists in the 
full sense They became sociologists when they studied other societies 
along with their own society 

The neglect of societies other than our own is seen most clearly in 
our research and writing, but n 1s beginning to show also in our teaching 
Teaching ın sociology as a general and comparative discipline suffers 
when teachers take very httle direct interest 1n ongoing sociological 
studies being undertaken in the rest of the world Our postgraduate 
students are given courses on Marx, Weber and Durkheim, and perhaps 
also on Parsons, Merton and Malinowski, but the substantive courses that 
deal with family, marriage, religion, ritual, inequality and class are 
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focussed largely on one single society, namely, our own Naturally, 
students are unable to connect what they learn in their courses on 
‘theory’ with what they learn in their courses on India 

A theoretically informed approach to the study of any society, 
including one’s own, cannot simply be wished into existence It requires 
patience and care and intellectual stamina in the pursuit of one’s labours, 
even when results are not immediately in sight It is what Max Weber in 
a different context called *a slow boring of hard boards? (Weber 1946a 
128) It cannot be accomplished by moving from one research project to 
another, and then to the next one according to current perceptions of 
urgency My anxiety is that the slow and steady accumulation. of 
intellectual capital on which the advance of sociology as an academic 
discipline depends is subverted by an excessive preoccupation with 
current affairs 


kk k 


As I have repeatedly pointed out, the volume and variety of research 
have increased substantially in the period since independence Changes 
have also taken place in the support and funding of research It 1s true 
that funding remains very small in the social sciences in comparison with 
the physical and the biological sciences, but it is nevertheless large in 
comparison with what was available in the early years of independence 
At that time sociologists were not only few and far between, but funding 
for research came in dribs and drabs 

A large part of the funding for research still comes from the 
government, but the money may be more or less tied or more or less free 
In the past when research ın sociology was done mainly in the 
universities, the financial support for it was very meagre but it was also 
relatively free and untied University teachers were paid modest salaries, 
and they were expected to do some research along with their teaching, 
there may have been some supplementary funds for research, but they 
were on a very modest scale I have always believed — and I am not yet 
ready to discard that belief as an illusion — that combining teaching with 
research 1s beneficial not only for teaching but also for research 

More than institutions of any other kind, the universities are expected 
to be repositories of long-term intellectual capital It ıs in the university 
that a discipline, as an intellectual discipline, 1s expected to take shape 
without too exact a consideration of the immediate practical returns to 
the institution's intellectual investment This 1s not to insist that aca- 
demic sociologists should remain deaf to the demands of everyday life 
but only that they should be free to decide, in accordance with their own 
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capabilities and inclinations, how they should respond to those demands 
It 1s important to build up intellectual capital not only because it must be 
used here and now, but also because it will be required for use by future 
generations Again, the unity of teaching and research plays an important 
part ın the accumulation and transmission of intellectual capital 

How much intellectual capital 1s actually built up through the work 
done in the universities 1s to some extent a matter of chance Such work, 
when left to itself, may be frurtful or 1t may be wasteful But experience 
has shown that attempts to regulate it either through government 
directives from above or by popular pressure from below have been 
largely counter-productive 

With independence, larger funds became available for social science 
research, and new institutions devoted specifically to research rather than 
some combination of teaching and research were created for channelling 
those funds As I have indicated, these institutions came into being at a 
certain juncture ın the life of the nation marked by a strong commitment 
to planning and directed social change Despite the latitude often allowed 
to individual scholars in these institutions, the research done in them was 
directed less by theoretical, methodological and conceptual issues than 
by those that were of more direct concern to planners and policy makers 

A new way of organising research, first introduced 1n the natural 
sciences and then adopted by the social sciences, came into being This 
was based on the time-bound research project for which specific funds 
were earmarked and whose outcome was to be a specific research report 
In the old system, research was viewed as a lifetime's commitment that 
did not always lead to tangible outcomes and certainly not at specified 
intervals of tıme Those academics who failed to produce much by way 
of published work could always justify their existence by their teaching 
and hope that their students might publish more than they had been able 
to do My sense is that some of the academics of the previous generation 
were more sensitive to the quality of what went into print than those who 
live from one research project to another can afford to be 

Project research 1s donor driven to a greater extent than research 
done ın the pursuit of long-term research interests Donors want concrete 
results and they want those results within the specified period of time 
They are oriented to matters of the moment and have little real interest ın 
the pursuit of tdeas for their own sake Yet, advances in theory and 
method, whether ın the human sciences or in the natural sciences, have 
most often been made by those for whom the pursuit of intellectual 
problems was an end in itself 

As I have pointed out, more research is done in the social sciences 
today than was done fifty years ago Much of this research 1s now done 
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outside the universities The gestation period of the new type of research 
1s shorter than of the older type It may be described as ‘1mmediate- 
return’ as against ‘delayed-return’ research The former kind of research 
has a different orientation than the latter It tends to be less conducive to 
conceptual, methodological and theoretical innovation, there is too little 
time to apply the mind to that 

New sites of research are now emerging outside the universities and 
also outside the institutes and centres sponsored by the union and state 
governments The last two decades have witnessed a great proliferation 
of what are called non-governmental organisations or NGOs in many 
parts of the world but especially in Asia, Africa and Latin America and 
to some extent also in East Europe These engage ın a whole range of 
activities associated in one way or another with democracy and develop- 
ment They attract funds from a variety of sources including govern- 
ments, private companies and international agencies Some amount of 
social research 1s now routinely conducted by many NGOs, and the 
larger ones tend to have a component under that head in their budgets 

Part of the money for research that went to the universities and 
research institutes 1s now going to the NGOs They appear to have 
become the favourites of foreign funding agencies Many of them pay 
well and are thus able to attract some of the best products of the 
universities for research ın fields ranging from health and education to 
forestry and water management Some of the more talented among my 
own students have gone in for such work They say that in the univer- 
sities everything takes too much time But a young person can scarcely 
make a lasting contribution to intellectual life 1f he 1s always in a hurry — 
unless, of course, he ts a genius 

I do not wish to conclude this valedictory lecture on a pessimistic 
note Nor would such a thing be justified by our present circumstances 
There 1s enough evidence to show that sociology has made substantial 
advances in the last fifty years Our knowledge and understanding of our 
own society 1s now both richer and deeper Virtually every aspect of 
Indian society — its different classes and communities, its rich variety of 
institutions, the many social contradictions in it, the processes by which 
continuity 1s maintained and the forces that lead to change — have all 
been studied by sociologists in the different parts of the country Some of 
this knowledge has also been of practical use to planners, policy makers 
and concerned citizens 

At the same time, it would be disingenuous to conceal the fact that 
the development of sociology has been highly uneven Given the large 
size of the profession and the talent available to it, the lack of 
comparative studies has been striking Indian sociologists could have 
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given a little more attention to the study of other societies The lack of 
innovation in concepts, methods and theories also remains a cause of 
concern One would have expected a few more Indian sociologists to 
take their eyes off the ground to attend in a more sustained and conti- 
nuous manner to issues of more general interest to the discipline as a 
whole 

I believe that the profession ıs now ready for some innovation in 
concepts and methods Given the fact that the discipline as a whole has 
been in existence for over a hundred years, it is unlikely that there will be 
any dramatic breakthrough, what 1s likely 1s a more gradual and incre- 
mental process of consolidation At any rate, I doubt that anything will 
be gained by the exhortation to replace lock, stock and barrel the existing 
framework of the subject by one that is authentically Indian If we are to 
achieve any fruitful innovation, we have to carry forward the work that 
has been done by four or five generations of our predecessors That work 
1s not something to be ashamed of or to be lightly dismissed 

In no field of human endeavour, does innovation come simply 
because we wish ıt to come To quote Weber (1946b 136) again, ‘Ideas 
occur to us when they please, not when it pleases us ° The only thing that 
the individual can do as a scholar is to keep himself in readiness when 
the idea comes, 1f it does To hold an idea continuously in one's mind 
and focus all one's intellectual energies on it till one has seen through it 
requires a kind of intellectual discipline and stamina without which no 
innovation can bear fruit. 

Innovation in concepts and methods cannot come about unless those 
who are engaged in the study of a problem are willing to take risks 
Where one does research on projects whose outcome can be anticipated 
1f not predicted in advance, one can hardly expect conceptual or 
methodological innovation From the intellectual point of view, work in 
projects, whether funded by the government, the World Bank, or some 
international foundation, 1s safe work The project report has to be of the 
right length, 1n the proper format and submitted within the deadline, it 
does not have to present new 1deas The sponsors of projects know more 
or less what they want, the research 1s mainly to cross the ‘t’s and dot the 
‘Ps 

It 1s not true that the large numbers of social scientists who submit 
project proposals to funding agencies are attracted to projects only for 
the money They are attracted to such work also because it 1s safe and 
secure Project work may not lead to any conceptual or methodological 
innovation, but ıt generally has a tangible outcome Innovation cannot 
occur where a profession becomes habituated to work that 1s safe and 
secure and does not entail much risk Such work may satisfy all the 
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funding agencies 1n the world, but it will not satisfy the next generation 
of sociologists If I have any advice to give on this occasion to socio- 
logists who are still active ın the profession, ıt ıs this. they should be a 
little less mindful of what funding agencies think of their work and a 
little more mindful of what their students think of it 


Note 


This 1s the text of the Valedictory Address delivered on 25 October 2005 at the XXXI 
All-India Sociological Conference held at the University of Jammu 
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The Sociology of Hinduism: 
Reading ‘Backwards’ from Srinivas to Weber 


T.N. Madan 


Do not stay 1n the field! 
Nor climb out of sight 

The best view of the world 
Is from a medium height 


- Nietzsche The Gay Science 


M.N. Srinivas: Some Reminiscences 


May I begin with a few reminiscences by way of a personal tribute to 
Professor MN Srinivas (1916-1999)? I first saw and heard him half a 
century ago, late in 1954 He was then professor of sociology at the M S 
University of Baroda, and had come to Lucknow, where his reputation as 
the acclaimed author of Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South 
India (1952) had preceded him He had come, it was said, to consider the 
possibility of becoming the director of UP government's newly estab- 
lished institute of rural analysis Professor D N Majumdar invited him to 
speak in the Department of Anthropology at the University An inter- 
departmental group of teachers and students had gathered to hear him, as 
had been announced, talk on fieldwork 

Srinivas made a strong plea for empiricism in the social sciences and 
for the method of ‘participant observation’ in anthropological research 
Successful fieldwork, he maintained, required total commitment, even 
the holding in abeyance of family and personal obligations Incidentally, 
Srinivas, who was 38, was still a bachelor All this was of course music 
to the ears of Majumdar, who was himself an indefatigable and exem- 
plary fieldworker 

The discussion that followed produced some excitement when A K 
Saran, a sociology lecturer respected for his scholarship, accused Srinivas 
of being a positivist and cavalier to deductive reasoning as a mode of 
knowing in social research While the evidence of the senses may not be 
ignored, he argued, it necessarily ıs limited. Observation could at best 
reveal patterns of behaviour, it would not unveil their significance ! It 
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was clear from Srinivas’s terse response that he considered Saran’s 
objections an exercise in obfuscation If empiricists might have been 
compared to polytheists and deductivists to monotheists, we were the 
audience at an inconclusive theological debate neither Srinivas nor 
Saran yielded any ground! The incident was remembered on the campus 
for quite some tıme And Srinivas, with his pipe and beret and formal 
style, left behind him the image of a soft-spoken and rather reserved 
professor 

A few months later Srinivas was again in Lucknow as an examiner at 
the University Also there at the same time were the avuncular A 
Alyappan from the Government Museum of Madras and the debonair 
S C Dube of Osmania University Dube's Indian Village (1955) had just 
arrived in the bookstores Although the A1yappan — Majumdar generation 
was still in command, Srinivas and Dube were in our eyes the new 
exemplars pointing to new ways of doing anthropology and sociology 

Now, Srinivas wanted to buy a pillow for his return train Journey to 
Baroda (his servant had forgotten to pack one in his bedroll), and 
Majumdar ‘asked me to be his shopping escort This then was my 
opportunity Hopeful that he may have seen my enthusiastic review of 
his Coorg book in The Eastern Anthropologist, but apprehensive that he 
may have found it insignificant, I waited for him to say something about 
it, he didn’t! But he listened to me attentively when I talked to him about 
my plans for doctoral research volving fieldwork among my own 
people, the Kashmiri Pandits, and was quite supportive 

Later that year, 1955, I wrote him asking 1f he would write a letter of 
recommendation supporting my application for the award of a research 
scholarship at the Australian National University J enclosed a copy of 
the review of McKim Marriott's Village India (1955) that I had written 
and solicited his advice To my very pleasant surprise, he responded soon, 
agreeing to write the letter of recommendation, and also commented on 
my review at considerable length 

From then on, I remained in continuous contact with Srinivas until 
the very end In 1959, he was one of the examiners of my PhD disser- 
tation I visited him ın his office at the Delhi School of Economics, 
where he had moved recently, for my viva voce examination, which he 
conducted with solicitude and meticulous care, writing down my answers 
to the queries of the other two examiners in London and Sydney 
respectively His own questions were more ın the nature of advice for 
revision for publication. And he asked me to come home for dinner I 
knew I had made tt! 

Six years later, he strongly supported my move from Karnatak 
University to the Institute of Economic Growth in Delhi As the years 
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passed by, I came to respect Srinivas deeply for his seriousness as a 
scholar and for his unfailing courtesy, charm and wit as a human being I 
am sure some people in this audience still remember his gifts as a 
raconteur His stories about such diverse topics as the zest for life of 
Punjabi immigrants ın England and the eccentricities of Professor G S 
Ghurye are fresh in my memory! 

In 1999, the last year of his life, I met Srinivas twice He invited me 
to speak on religious fundamentalism at the National Institute of 
Advanced Studies (NIAS) in Bangalore, where he held the JRD Tata 
Visiting Chair Soon afterwards, he came to Delhi to give the inaugural 
silver jubilee lecture of the Delhi School of Economics He told me of his 
plans to organise an international conference on religion and society at 
NIAS the following year with the focus on the imperative need to avoid 
confusion between religion as such and the political abuse of religion 
There was a dangerous slippage, he said, from the legitimate disapproval 
of religious fanaticism to an uncritically negative attitude towards 
religious faith He wanted me to participate in the conference Alas, he 
died before the year was out The quiet manner of his going was 
characteristic of Srinivas's style of life 

When Director Roddam Narasimha invited me to deliver the first 
MN Srinivas Memorial Lecture at NIAS in January 2001, I spoke on 
the persistenoe of religion 1n the modern world in fulfilment of the 
promise, as ıt were, I had given Srinivas to participate in his conference 
(Madan 2001) And now, when the Indian Sociological Society has 
honoured me by naming me as this year’s MN Srinivas Memorial 
Lecturer, I have decided, once again, to engage with the theme of the 
relationship of religion and society, this time in the specific context of 
the sociology of Hinduism I will highlight some of Srinivas's own 
seminal contributions and then move backwards, as it were, to revisit the 
classic study of Hinduism by Max Weber (1864-1920) A comparison of 
the two approaches is, I am convinced, worthwhile both for rts methodo- 
logical interest and substantive results I can only touch upon a few 
points, a fuller discussion 1s precluded by lack of time 


Is a Sociology of Hinduism Possible? 


To begin, I would like to briefly address two objections to the project of 
a sociology of Hinduism Hinduism, it ıs said, 1s not a religion, for it does 
not have a founder, or a single foundational scripture, or a set of 
fundamentals of belief and practice A notion of the supernatural ıs not 
central to it, and the idea of moral law that may be considered a 
substitute 1s highly relativistic These and other similar doubts have been 
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around for a long time Srinivas himself acknowledged them, and wrote 
about the ‘amorphousness’ and ‘complexity’ of Hinduism and the diffi- 
culty of defining it (1952, 1958, Srinivas and Shah 1968) All this did 
not, however, deter him from writing about it 

Weber considered reverence for the Vedas and belief in the sacred- 
ness of the cow defining features of Hinduism (1958 27), but he too 
noted the virtual lack of dogma in Hinduism (:bid 21) and the fact that 
the term itself was a recent western coinage (ibid 4) He observed 
‘Hinduism ‘simply is not a “religion” in our [Christian?] sense of the 
word What the Occidental conceives as “religion” 1s closer to the Hindu 
concept of sampradaya’ (ibid 23) He paid no further attention to the 
issue Whether Hinduism is a religion or not, and whether religion itself 
is a meaningful cross-cultural category, 1t would be pointless to deny that 
Hinduism ts a cultural tradition and thus a legitimate subject for study 

But some historians have objected that Hinduism is not an old 
tradition, that it 1s only a nineteenth century fabrication of Christian 
missionaries, Orientalists, builders of the colonial archive, and would-be 
makers of an Indian nationalism ‘What has survived over the centuries", 
Romila Thapar writes, ‘1s not a single monolithic religion but a diversity 
of sects which we today have put under a uniform name’ (1997 56) This 
is, I am afraid, questionable 

There are other historians who have documented the continuities as 
well as the discontinuities between the early religion of the Vedas and 
the later religion of the Smritis, Shastras, Puranas and the Epics They 
have also drawn attention to the ‘family resemblance’ among the 
regional traditions of myth and mtual to come to the conclusion that, 
whatever may have been the earlier connotations of the Persian-Arabic 
term ‘Hindu’, by the medieval times it certainly identified most of the 
known peoples of India by their religious beliefs and practices (see, for 
example, Lorenzen 1999 and Michaels 2005) 

For this, we have the testimony of the great traveller-scholar 
Alberuni, who came to India with Mahmud Ghaznavi and composed his 
famous work, Tarikh-ul Hind, around 1030 AD after living in India as a 
participant observer for a dozen years Beginning with the Hindu con- 
ception of God, his wide-ranging ethnography covers, among other 
topics, sacred texts, mythology, metaphysics, ritual, custom, law and the 
sciences to distinguish and even contrast the Hindus as a socio-cultural 
and religious category from the Muslims He sarcastically notes the 
Hindus’ willingness to argue with words in defence of their religion but 
not die for it as apparently every good Muslim would ? 

I will mention only a few other witnesses In the middle of the four- 
teenth century, the chronicler Abd al-Malik Isami categorised the people 
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of the Deccan as Hindus and Muslims in his account of the victories of 
the sultans In the north, the Sharva mystic Lalla of the Kashmir Valley, 
however, called upon the thoughtful and the wise to abandon the 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim as followers of different faiths, 
and recognise the in-dwelling Divinity in all human beings By the six- 
teenth century, the religious connotation of the terms Hindu and Muslim 
was well established, for instance, in the vernacular literature of eastern, 
northern, central and western India In the seventeenth century, Shivaji 
spoke of his sacrifices for the Hindu dharma And so on, until we read 
about ‘Hinduism’ early in the nineteenth century Ram Mohun Roy was 
perhaps the first Indian to use it, in 1816 (see King 1999 100) The roots 
of the authentic (as against the degenerate) ‘Hindooism’ lay, he argued, 
in the Vedanta He regretted that the ‘ancient religion had been dis- 
regarded by the moderns’ (see Kopf 1979 13) 


Srinivas on the ‘Spread’ of Hinduism and ‘Sanskritisation’ 


In short, the recognition of the diversities of belief and custom among 
self-acknowledged Hindus on a regional or local basis — the proverbial 
trees of ethnographic description — does not require us to deny the 
existence of a more than a millennium-old, evolving subcontmental 
religious heritage — the sociological wood An insightful way of doing 
this was provided by Srinivas in the Coorg book In a summing up 
towards its end, he recalls his use of the concept of ‘spread’ throughout 
the book, categorising Hinduism for heuristic purposes as ‘All-India’, 
‘Peninsular’, ‘Regional’, and ‘Local’ ‘All-India Hinduism’, he writes, 
‘is Hinduism with an all-India spread, and this ıs chiefly Sanskritic in 
character’ After drawing attention to the step-by-step change of scale, 
Srinivas continues ‘In a very broad sense it 1s true that as the area of 
spread decreases, the number of ritual and cultural forms shared in 
common increases Conversely, as the area increases, the common forms 
decrease’ (1952 213-14) That is, they do not disappear completely. 

The sceptical historians will perhaps fault Srinivas for making the 
methodological error of category assumption, illicitly smuggling in a 
fictional Hinduism into his analytical framework The charge will not 
stick, for he provides ethnographic ballast for his framework by pointing 
out that the different levels of Hinduism are not hermetically sealed, but 
the stages of a two-way social process characteristic of the caste-based 
social structure of South Asia While the Sanskritic (or Brahmanical) 
Hinduism, the one with the all-India spread, had shown a remarkable 
capacity for absorbing local cultural elements, ‘local’ Hinduisms too 
have borrowed from the Sanskritic reservoir of belief and practice. This 
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latter process has had its roots deep in history with significant 
consequences, Srinivas famously called it ‘Sanskritisation’ He wrote 


The caste system 1s far from a rigid system in which the position of each 
caste 1s fixed for all time Movement has always been possible, and 
especially so in the middle regions of the hierarchy A low caste was able, 
in a generation or two, to rise to a higher position in the hierarchy by 
adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and by Sanskritising its ritual and 
pantheon In short, it took over, as far as possible, thz customs, rites, and 
beliefs of the Brahmins, and the adoption of the Brahmanic way of life by a 
low caste seems to have been frequent, though theoretically forbidden 
(bid 30) 


The extreme caution that marks this initial formulation of the notion 
of Sanskritisation 1s noteworthy It generated an enormous body of 
ethnographic work — more perhaps than any other theoretical construct in 
the history of the sociology of India — and was in the process refined by 
Srmivas himself and by others in the mid-1950s Notable among these 
were McKim Marriott (1955), who used the terms ‘universalisation’ and 
‘parochialisation’ for the two-way process, Fred Bailey (1958), who 
introduced the important notion of limits, showing how those below the 
barrier of pollution do not have this route of upward mobility open to 
them, and Surajit Sinha (1962), who wrote about Rajputisation or state 
formation among the tribal peoples Srinivas (1966) himself presented 
more nuanced formulations, linking. Sanskritisation to Westernisation 
and secularising, almost in linear progression, as strategies of status 
enhancement His virtually unqualified positive assessment of Sanskriti- 
sation as productive of socio-cultural cohesion (Srinivas 1967) provoked 
some criticism of his failure to unmask the hegemonic character of the 
process My concern here 1s not to make an overall assessment of his 
paradigm of social change, but only to look at it for the light it throws on 
the processual nature of Hinduism 

All this 1s of course well known, let me just add that some of the 
most significant long-term evidence of the two-way process of cultural 
borrowing has been provided by historians themselves (Clio be praised!) 
One of the richest such works that I have read ıs Kunal Chakrabarti’s 
insightful account of the cultural and religious history of medieval 
Bengal, in which the wily Brahmans are shown to have played a most 
significant role in the creation of what in Srinivas's terms 1s an example 
of regional Hinduism (Chakrabarti 2001) 
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Srinivas on Rituals and Social Solidarity: A Field View 


Let me now turn to another crucial aspect of Srinivas’s study of 
Hinduism A casual look at his bibliography reveals not more than about 
ten titles that would suggest that Hinduism, or more generally religion, 
was one of his principal concerns as a sociologist, but titles can be 
deceptive If one were to think of him as primarily a sociologist of caste, 
one would have to note that, in his judgement, caste as a social institution 
derived its legitimacy from religious values His first major publication, 
based on his MA dissertation at the University of Bombay, was entitled 
Marriage and Family in Mysore (1942), but the focus, as he himself 
states at the very beginning, 1s very much on the family as a site for the 
performance of rituals puberty rites, marriage rites, delivery and naming 
rites, and celebratory periodical rites (fasts and festivals) are described 
The practices of the Brahmans are distinguished from those of the ‘non- 
Brahmans’ among the Kannada castes Little 1s said about the economic 
side of family life, although there ıs a short chapter on bride price, or of 
interpersonal relations beyond a brief discussion of the conflict-ridden 
relations between mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law What is equally 
noteworthy 1s that the beliefs that go with the rites receive little attention 
Thus, ‘the purpose of death ceremonies’ ts described in a short quotation 
from Monier-Williams (1bid . 150-51) 

In continuation of this emphasis, religion ın the Coorg book also 1s 
structured around what Srinivas calls the ‘ritual idiom’ ‘Every society’, 
he writes, ‘has a body of ritual, and certain ritual acts forming part of the 
body of ritual repeat themselves constantly Not only ritual acts but also 
ritual complexes, which are wholes made up of several individual ritual 
acts, frequently repeat themselves’ (1952: 70) It 1s thus that ritual 
contributes to social solidarity What we have here 1s near reification of 
ritual, as 1f the act moves under its own steam The connected beliefs, 
notably ritual purity and pollution, with which the book 1s significantly 
concerned, and notions like dharma and karma, papa and punya, provide 
only an underpinning The same cluster of values finds mention again in 
The Remembered Village (1976 312-19) and, in likewise manner, as a 
backdrop of behaviour There are no detailed descriptions of rituals here, 
presumably because processed field-notes of the observations made may 
have been lost in arson in his office at Palo Alto (tbid x1) 

I find the emphasis on observable behaviour an intriguing aspect of 
Srinivas’s methodology, and would like to dwell on it briefly We are 
told by A M Shah that Srinivas's impressionable childhood was spent in 
the setting of a long house in the city of Mysore in which five Sri 
Vaishnava Brahman families had their abode (Shah 1996 198) Writing 
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himself about the life of the Brahman families of the village of Rampura, 
Srinivas observes that it was ‘permeated by ritual’ (;bid 293), so must 
have been, one imagines, the daily life of his own natal household. The 
preoccupation of the Brahmans everywhere with karmakdanda, that 1s 
with the performance of life-cycle rituals, as householders 1s well known 
Moreover, the karmakanda 1s behaviouristic insofar as the efficacy of the 
mantra 1s believed to lie in the utterance and of the associated bodily 
movements and gestures (mudra) ın correct procedure Any search for 
the meaning of the ritual act as a whole 1s considered redundant if not 
myurious to the purpose of the ritual 

The writing of Srinivas's doctoral dissertation under the supervision 
of AR Radcliffe-Brown at Oxford must have been a felicitous meeting 
of minds In his Foreword to the Coorg book, Radcliffe-Brown wrote. 


For the social anthropologist the religion of a people presents itself in the 
first instance not as a body of doctrine, but as what we may call ‘religious’ 
behaviour as a part of social life Social anthropology 1s behaviouristic m 
the sense that we seek to observe how people act as a necessary 
preliminary to trying to understand how they think and feel (1952. vi) 


There would be little to complain about this procedure 1f all it meant was 
that it 1s ın social activity that the meaning of concepts and beliefs 1s 
located, not ın themselves But in practice it has usually resulted in 
religious beliefs being pushed into the background, rendered secondary 

At the very commencement of the post-Enlightenment study of reli- 
gion, some of the pioneers were sceptical about the existence of religious 
belief outside the fold of what they considered the fully evolved 
religions William Robertson Smith in his classic Religion of the Semites 
(1894), stated that ‘antique religions had for the most part no creed, they 
consisted entirely of institutions and practices’ (2002: 16-17) Earlier 
Fustel de Coulanges in another classic, The Ancient City (1864), opened 
the discussion with an affirmation of ‘the necessity of studying the 
earliest beliefs of the ancients in order to understand their institutions" 
(nd 11ff), only to conclude that in those cultural settings beliefs (for 
example, about the inseparability of body and soul) were forgotten in 
course of time and the connected rites alone (for example, burial and the 
building of tombs) survived as evidence of their existence ‘Thus a 
complete religion of the dead was established’, he wrote, ‘whose dogmas 
might soon be effaced, but whose rites endured until the triumph of 
Christianity’ (zbıd 21) 

Fustel de Coulanges was one of the teachers of Emile Durkheim, 
who defined religion as ‘a unified system of beliefs and practices’ (1995 
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47), but devoted more attention to the latter Edward Tylor’s speculation 
about the origin of primitive religion in the notion of the individual soul 
(Tylor 1913), and the earlier characterisation of belief as an ‘act of the 
mind’ by David Hume in his Natural History of Religion (1757), would 
have stood precisely for the kind of psychologism, and in effect reduc- 
tionism, to which Durkheim was firmly opposed For him, the social fact, 
comprising both collective representations and group activities, could be 
legitimately explained only in sociological, not psychological, terms 
Durkheim, in turn, influenced Radcliffe-Brown (in Evans-Pritchard’s 
Judgement ‘the weakest link of the chain’!), who wrote in his ethno- 
graphy of the Andaman Islanders (1922) about their beliefs (for example, 
in ‘a class of supernatural beings’), but by his own declaration he fore- 
grounded ritual 

The point of the digression 1s to suggest that, intellectually, Srinivas 
belongs to a celebrated but not uncriticised tradition in the sociological 
study of religion, which valorises behaviour at the cost of belief To be 
fair, ] must mention that in his studies of Hinduism there are references 
to beliefs, but these are brief and remain confined to a mention of 
sectarian differences in the conception of deities (theology) and to a 
more general set of metaphysical ideas, notably samsara, karma, dharma 
and moksha The practical notions of ritual purity and pollution, how- 
ever, receive rich treatment in the Coorg book 

It 1s likely that Srinivas’s distrust of ‘bibliocentrism’ in the study of 
Hindu society held him back, but the ‘field view’ itself would have 
revealed a great deal more about beliefs than is to be found 1n his book 
had he been theoretically differently oriented than he was, beliefs of the 
kind that we find in the doctoral dissertation of Jayanthi Beliappa (1979), 
a Coorg scholar. I should add here parenthetically that Srinivas (1973) 
himself later on expressed dissatisfaction with the limitations of the 
functionalist framework 

Like Srinivas, Beliappa too set out ‘to comprehend the nature of the 
relationship between religion and social reality’ Bypassing Radcliffe- 
Brown, she turns to Durkheim to emphasise that for him ‘the concrete- 
ness of social reality was embedded in a cognitive system’ just as 
‘systems of knowledge were grounded ın a social framework’ (1979 1, 
9) This 1s elaborated to lead to the study of how the Coorgis ‘compre- 
hend and construct their cosmology in order to derive from it a system of 
meanings that help their social lıfe as a small community to endure’ She 
explores ‘areas of religious experience in which there 1s a clear 
delineation of religious discourse for the routines of everyday life’ (1bid . 
21) Beliappa acknowledges the great value of Srinivas’s pioneering 
study, but suggests that an alternative approach, grounded in structural- 
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ism rather than functionalism, may reveal to us more about how the 
Coorgis themselves conceptualise their social life For instance, birth and 
death are for them ‘meaningful’ events, besides being occasions for the 
performance of appropriate rituals ‘Function’ and ‘meaning’ are, of 
course, intertwined aspects of these rituals And the question of 
‘meaning’ — the question of making sense of the world — engaged Weber 
deeply 


Weber on the Place of Beliefs in Hinduism: A Book View 


I would like to begin my discussion of some aspects of Weber's *view 
from afar' of Hinduism with the thought that he nailed to the masthead of 
his celebrated (although 1n some respects flawed) study of the rise of the 
spirit of capitalism in the West In the opening paragraph of the book, he 
maintained that the offspring of *modern European civilisation, studying 
any problem of universal history’ were bound to reflect on the circum- 
stantial uniqueness of certain ‘cultural phenomena’ that have ‘appeared’ 
there, and which they would ‘like to think — lie in a line of development 
having universal significance and value’ (1930 13, emphasis original). 
Paradoxically, uniqueness is here considered generalisable, and the 
history of the West ıs privileged As Marx put it, ıt was the mirror in 
which the rest of the world could see the face of its future 

Given such a point of departure for his massive project of the study 
of the economic ethics of world religions, Weber's study of Hinduism 
was inevitably cast ın the mould of otherness While Srinivas was born 
into Hindu society and studied it from within, although as an anthropo- 
logist — he wrote eloquently about ‘the study of one's society" (1966) —, 
Weber was distant from it ın every conceivable respect, the absolute 
outsider Srinivas wrote about Hinduism from personal experience and 
fieldwork study He used secondary sources also 1n both the Mysore and 
Coorg books but sparingly, and these were contemporary English langu- 
age rather than traditional texts 

Weber drew heavily upon the colonial archive (including descriptive 
and census reports) but he also delved mto the traditional texts (in 
German or English translation) The Brahmanical ideas that he examined 
for their secular, sociological significance came from his obviously 
selective reading of the Vedic corpus, the smriti, shdstra, and niti 
literatures, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the Upanishads, even 
the tantra texts He also consulted contemporary exegeses and commen- 
taries by western and Indian scholars. In short, Weber's view of Hindu 
society and religion was the ‘book view’ par excellence Now, as I have 
already said, Srinivas was deeply suspicious of ‘bibliocentrism’, he was 
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equally wary of ‘paleocentrism’, they were for him two sides of the same 
counterfeit coin. The aridity of the book view and its lack of contact with 
lived reality were known to him from the work of some of his Bombay 
University colleagues That Weber’s approach was different was not 
known to Srinivas when he formulated his early views, because although 
the original work was published in 1920, he did not read German, and 
the English translation, The Religion of India, was published only in 
1958 

Differences of method notwithstanding, what I find striking in the 
first place ıs the similarity of substantive conclusions arrived at by 
Srinivas and Weber, but there are significant differences tco For both, 
the caste system was the fundamental mstitution of Hinduism, and the 
Brahmans were the crucial mediators in the relationship of religion and 
society Both recognised them as ritual specialists and repositories of 
sacred knowledge, but Weber especially stressed their role as the 
‘cultural literati’, weaving out their webs of metaphysics that had for 
very long ensnared the ‘masses’ What the creative minority thought up, 
the mimetic majority acquiesced in one way or the other 

‘All Hindus’, Weber wrote, ‘accept two basic principles the samsara 
belief in the transmigration of souls and the related karman doctrine of 
compensation. These alone are the truly “dogmatic” doctrines of 
Hinduism’ (1958 118) Such acceptance had become manifest in the 
ordering of social relations, in the caste system The bond between ‘idea’ 
and ‘action’ is summed up ın one of the most memorable passages of 
Religion of India 


Karma doctrine transformed the world mto a strictly rational, ethically 
determined cosmos, it represents the most consistent theodicy ever 
produced by history The devout Hindu was accursed to remain in a 
structure which made sense only in this intellectual context; its 
consequences burdened his conduct The Communist Manifesto concludes 
with the phrases ‘they (the proletariat) have nothing to lose but their 
chains, they have a world to win’ The same holds for the prous Hindu of 
low castes He too can ‘win the world’, even the heavenly world, he can 
become a Kshatriya, a Brahman, he can gain heaven and become a god — 
only not ın this life, but in the life of the future after rebirth into the same 
world pattern (bid 121-22),° 


I would like to draw your attention to two aspects of Weber’s 
statement -First, he highlights a view of society that emphasises its em- 
bededness in a morally determined universe ın which good fortune or 
bad fortune 1s a deserved condition, and society 1s not a matter of 
customs and transactions but of moral imperatives and social obligations 
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One does what one ought to do and not what 1s personally pleasing or 
profitable one must be true to one’s group dharma 

But — this ıs the second aspect — dharma ıs absent in the passage, 
although it 1s almost invariably bracketed with karma by most authorities 
including Srinivas Dharma ıs, in fact, introduced at the very beginning 
of the work, given the broad connotation of all social action as ritual, a 
kind of social liturgy, and contrasted to dogma (ibid 21) ‘Hinduism 1s 
primarily ritualism’, Weber observed, ‘a fact implied when modern 
authors state that mata (doctrine) and marga (holy end) are transitory and 

freely elected, while dharma 1s “eternal” — that 1s, unconditionally 
valid’. But ‘dharma differs according to social position dharma 
depends upon the caste into which the individual is born dharma can 
be developed . by finding thus far unknown but eternally valid conse- 
quences and truths’ (;bid 24-25) Weber's conception of Hinduism as 
ritualistic ıs not the same, it should be emphasised, as Srımıvas’s con- 
ception of it as a configuration of domestic and extra-domestic rituals 
associated with the human life cycle and religious devotion 

Srinivas regards the ‘ideas of karma, dharma and moksha’ as 
“intimately related to the caste system’, and acknowledges that, their 
Sanskritic origin notwithstanding, they have reached ‘the common 
people’ through various channels of communication (1968 359) In the 
Rampura book, he describes how in the judgement of the villagers 
generally, dharma refers to good, liberating conduct and karma to evil 
actions which have consequences that hold one in karmic bondage (1976 
312-19) But he does not engage with these ideas in any great detail 

Srinivas rather focuses, as I said earlier, on another set of 1deas in his 
writings, particularly in the Coorg book these are the ideas of good- 
sacred and bad-sacred, of ritual purity and pollution (mad: and polé in 
Coorgi speech) It 1s these that he sees as the principal determinants of 
interpersonal and inter-group relations in the contexts of the family and 
caste Needless to emphasise, these ideas are more readily discernible m 
everyday behaviour — relating to, for example, food taboos, bodily 
contact, and occupational choice — but not more important than the more 
abstract 1deas of dharma and karma that Weber focused on In this 
Srinivas anticipated Louis Dumont’s later valorisation of ritual purity as 
the cardinal value that defines hierarchy (Dumont 1970) It 1s not, there- 
fore, surprising that Dumont (1959 9) should have hailed the Coorg 
book as a modern classic in about half a dozen years after 1ts publication 
Notwithstanding his programmatic declaration that the sociology of India 
lies at the confluence of Indology and sociology (1957: 7), Dumont the 
fieldworker is closer to Srinivas than Dumont the textualist is to Weber I 
cannot, however, pursue this trail here I must return to Weber 
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Weber was not, of course, a fieldworker, but he was sensitive to such 
ethnography as was available to him and his perspective was processual 
The best way to illustrate this 1s to recall what he wrote about the 
diffusion of Hinduism over time, and here he anticipated Srinivas most 
remarkably He called this process Hinduisation, and believed that Hindu 
‘propaganda in the grand manner’, or simply ‘missionary propagation’ 
(1958 9), had been going on for close to a millennium Hinduism had 
thus spread from the heart of northern India (Aryavrata) to the rest of the 
country This extensive Hinduisation (as he called 1t) sucked local, tribal 
communities into a subcontinental religio-social milieu Indeed, the pro- 
pagators are ‘met halfway’ by the ‘outsiders’ (bid 14) 

The process, Weber noted, was multi-stranded, involving the selec- 
tive but expanding use of the expert services of the Brahmans, adopung 
new kinds of work and occupations, altering dietary habits and social 
customs, and accepting new modes of religious behaviour Gradually, the 
outsiders would usually find themselves transformed mto impure Hindu 
castes Within the broader framework of extensive Hmdutsation, Weber 
noted, there was a tendency to engage 1n intensive (or internal) Hindu- 
isation in pursuit of status enhancement (ibid 11) If material gam 
motivated the Brahman to be accommodative (a player of the game), the 
quest for social legitimation drove the climbers forward and upward, 
hoping to bridge ‘the abysmal distance Hinduism establishes between 
social strata’ Weber called it the peculiar ‘religious promise’ of 
Hinduism (bid 17) 

What all this means we know very well indeed, thanks to the vast 
body of ethnographic studies generated by N K Bose’s seminal essay on 
‘the Hindu method of tribal absorption (Bose 1941) and, of course, 
Srinivas’s discussions of Sanskritisation Weber appreciated as well as 
Bose and Srinivas that the processes were collective and not individual, 
that ıt could not be ‘otherwise’ since individuals can never rise except as 
a ‘caste’ (thid 11ff) The similarity between Weber’s and Srinivas's 
views 1S so striking that ıt ıs puzzling that not much attention has been 
paid to it (Kulke 1986 is a notable exception) Srinivas himself never 
mentions it in his published work 

The only reference to Weber in Srinivas’s writings that I know of 1s 
to the argument about the lack of appropriate ideological resources in 
Hinduism for the endogenous development of capitalism It 1s a very 
short comment (1n a co-authored encyclopaedia article), criticizing Weber 
for ‘a partial view of Hinduism’, but noting that ‘Weber himself [had] 
identified a few elements of “rational ethic” in Hinduism’, and conclu- 
ding with a reference to the managerial and administrative abilities often 
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displayed by ‘Hindu ascetics’ who head ‘large and wealthy monasteries 
and temples’ (Srinivas and Shah 1968 364) 

Weber's views about Hinduism and capitalism have been subjected 
to much criticism, some of it based on misreading what he actually 
wrote This ıs how he describes the scope of his study. ‘Here we shall 
inquire as to the manner in which Indian religion, as one factor among 
many, may have prevented capitalistic development (ın the occidental 
sense)’ (ibid 4, emphasis added) Could any formulation be more 
cautious even if it is not wholly open-minded? Nor can Weber's thesis be 
disproved by describing what Indian entrepreneurs achieved in the nine- 
teenth century often 11 competition with British entrepreneurs Weber's 
concern was with mitial development (or the first appearance), and he 
held the hereditary and non-innovative character of caste-based division 
of work as much responsible for the non-emergence of the spirit of 
capitalism as any religious ideas as such It is not my contention that 
Weber’s thesis, whether about Europe or its generalisability, 1s above 
criticism (see, for example, Munshi 2003 for an excellent recent 
critique), but lack of time does not permit fuller discussion here 

In any case, the question about capitalism with which Weber begins 
The Religion of India 1s not all that interested him in Hinduism In the 
first part of the book, after introducing the ideological backdrop, he 
discusses the Hindu social system comprising tribe, caste, sect, etc It 1s 
in this discussion that the convergences between him and Srinivas are 
pronounced Part two, which 1s about as long as the first, focuses on 
*orthodox and heterodox holy teachings', m the concluding part, he 
moves into east Asia with the Buddhist missions to return to nineteenth 
century India's restoration movements 

For a final comment on Weber's work, to illustrate his interest in the 
role of ideas, allow me to recall his insightful discussion of the 
Bhagavadgita (ibid: 180-91), which, he says, ‘in a certain sense 
represents the crown of the classical ethics of Indian intellectuals’ (ibid 
185) Here he lays bare ‘the inner conflict’ of the Hindu tradition, 
notably that between the Brahmanical and Kshatriya ways of life, and 
between two modes of salvation represented by, first, the moral agent’s 
assumption of responsibility for breaking out of the karmic chain and, 
secondly, his seeking refugee in divine grace (prasdda) (ibid 187), a 
radical departure from the classical Brahmanical tradition. 

A key question ıs posed by Draupadi in the Mahābhārata, writes 
Weber, when, apropos Yudhishthira’s ‘blameless misfortune’, she tells 
him that ‘the great God only plays with men according to his whims’ 
Yudhishthira’s response 1s ‘one should not say such things, for by the 
grace of God the good receive tmmortality and, above all, without this 
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belief people would not practice virtue’ (1bid 182) And, without virtue, 
there 1s no social life social norms ultimately arise when individuals 
learn to care and give, trust and conform 

But, then how does one practice virtue? The Bhagavadgita teaches 
the ethic of conformity to one’s varna dharma or obligations established 
by nature, Weber notes right knowledge (jmanyoga) for the Brahman 
and right action (karmayoga) for the rest The Kshatriya must wage war 
and rule — ‘without any concern for consequences’, especially not for 
personal success (bid 184) ‘The inner-worldly ethic of the Bhagavad- 
gita, Weber observes, ‘is “organismic” in a sense hardly to be surpassed 
Indian “tolerance” rests upon this absolute relativising of all ethical 
sotertological commandments’ (:bıd 189-90) In his apprehension of 
absolute relativism 1n Hindu ethics, and the resultant tolerance, Weber is 
of course mistaken maybe fieldwork ın an Indian village would have 
brought to his notice the widely known fact, recorded by ethnographers 
(see, for example, Mathur 1965), that there are shared values also, the 
sādhāran dharma that defines one's humanity and cuts across varna 
boundaries And there is exploitation, oppression, and violence Weber 
obviously did not know certain things and got others wrong (I wonder if 
he ever knew a Hindu or met one ) That 1s not remarkable what is so 1s 
how much he knew right, and how comprehensive his outline of a socio- 
logy of Hinduism — and indeed of the comparative sociology of religion 
— was 


Concluding Remarks: The Relevance of a Sociology of Religion 


It ıs time to wind up I trust I have been able to bring out in some small 
measure that, while the ‘field’ or ethnographic view of Hinduism brings 
into sharp focus the lived social reality, the ‘book’ or bibliographic view 
provides the background that illummes the foreground Reading 
‘backwards’ from Srinivas to Weber ıs not a retreat from fieldwork and 
the personally observed microcosm to the textually described macro- 
cosm, from the concreteness of rituals to the abstraction of beliefs It 1s 
rather the establishment of balance between the two perspectives, a 
fusion of horizons Needless to emphasise, the double perspective 
generates questions and yields answers that neither of its two constituents 
do If Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India 1s the one 
bookend of the sparse sociological corpus on Hinduism (sparse 
compared to what sociologists have written about other world religions), 
then The Religion of India 1s the other We need both bookends to hold 
the shelf together and indeed expand it It ıs work in progress, and I 
invite our younger colleagues to participate in it 
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There are hesitations, I know, that keep them away. For instance, the 
mistaken belief that the study of religion does not have the same social 
relevance or academic value as some other subjects, such as economics 
and politics, or class and gender, because religion 1s illusory, reactionary, 
and in retreat ° Referring to the lack of scholarly interest in folk religions, 
Srintvas observed in the Rampura book that ‘leading Indian anthropo- 
logists and sociologists profess to be rationalists’ (1976 290) Weber 
noticed this failing early Acknowledging the unresolvable conflict 
between religion and modern rationality, he wrote i» the concluding 
paragraph of his Protestant Ethic book ‘The modern man ıs in general 
unable to give religious ideas a significance for culture and national 
character that they deserve’ (1930 183) Developments worldwide in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century in the relationship of religion, 
politics and society have added a new significance to Weber’s acute 
observation There ıs urgent need today, more than ever before, to under- 
stand religion as a social force for good or evil ın the modern world I do 
not really need to remind you about what happened in Poland and 
Nicaragua, in Iran and Afghanistan, in Sri Lanka and India, and else- 
where including, most notably, in the USA, where Christian funda- 
mentalism re-emerged with explicit political goals in the 1980s, and the 
USSR, which disintegrated in the early 1990s, not only constitutionally 
but also and more importantly, ideologically 

Another but not unrelated hesitation arises from a methodological 
doubt Does an agnostic make a good student of the sociology of 
religion? During a conversation we had in Delhi in 1998, Srinivas asked 
me rhetorically why Raymond Firth’s writings on religion compared so 
poorly with Evans-Pritchard’s, and proceeded to give me his answer 
‘Firth ıs a rationalist’, which of course he was (Firth 1996) And Srinivas 
himself was, as he publicly acknowledged (1974, 1993), a believer 

Srinivas's greatly admired mentor and friend, Evans-Pritchard, a late 
life convert to Catholicism, shared his doubts about rationalists as 
credible students of religion He quotes Wilhelm Schmidt with approval 
‘There 1s too much danger that the [non-believer] will talk of religion as 
a blind man might of colours, or one totally devoid of ear, of a beautiful 
piece of music’ (1965 121) ? But then we have Weber’s affirmation that 
he was personally ‘unmusical religiously’ although not ‘anti-religious’ or 
‘irreligious’? (1975 324), indeed at times he wondered, to the utter 
bewilderment of his wife Marianne, that he might after all be a mystic 
(Mitzman 1985 218) His uncertainties did not, however, stand in the 
way of his wide-ranging and deeply insightful studies of several world 
religions. His formulation of the consequences of the historic process of 
rationalisation in the West, of which ‘disenchantment’ was an aspect — 
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the retreat from ‘public life? of ‘the ultimate and most sublime values 
into the transcendental realm of mystic life or into the brotherliness of 
direct and personal human relations’ (1948 155) — brought out his 
pessimism about the fate of modernising societies. He may well have 
partly imbibed this pessimism from Nietzsche for whom the notion of the 
death of God opened several possibilities including that of nihilism, the 
loss of all values (Nietzsche 1974 181) 

Weber saw the possibility of ‘refuge’ ın religion (Evans-Pritchard 
1965 118), but as a rationalist that was not the road he took His 
agonising finds echoes in the life and work of his great contemporary, 
Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), co-founder with him of the sociology of 
religion * I do not have the time to elaborate, but let me remind you that 
Durkheim had his own religious anxieties, converting from Judaism to 
Catholicism, and then, yielding to the prevailing anti-clericalism tn Paris, 
he ended up as a rationalist For the rest of his lıfe, he searched for a 
civic morality to fill the vacuum created by France's rejection of her 
Catholic past (see Lukes 1973) He asserted that, for himself, he was 
‘quite indifferent’ to the ‘choice’ between ‘God and Society’ since he 
saw ‘in the Divinity only society transfigured and symbolically ex- 
pressed’ (1953 52) Durkheim had concluded his 1915 classic study of 
‘the religious fife’ with the observation that, in the face of the un- 
stoppable advance of science, religion seemed ‘destined to transform 
itself than to disappear’ (1995 432) Later, he explained that ‘the fusion 
of consciences’ that constitutes ‘a source of religious hfe as old as 
humanity can never dry’ More emphatically, he declared, ‘The only 
thing that matters is to sense above the moral coldness which prevails on 
the surface of collective life, the sources of warmth which our societies 
carry 1n themselves’ (Pickering 1975 185, 187) ‘ 

One’s being a believer or an agnostic does not, I am convinced, by 
itself make or mar one’s chances of being a good sociologist of religion 
One has only to ensure that one’s faith or ideology does not prejudice the 
outcome of one's inquiries. Let me turn one last time to Weber, and 
remind you that his methodological stance on objectivity ın social 
research, abjuring ‘value judgements’, which has of course been much 
criticised, did not exclude the study of values (‘value references’) 
(Weber 1949) And what ts religion all about if it ıs not about values? 
What we need in the study of religion, as of any other social pheno- 
menon, is genuine interest, theoretical self-consciousness, methodo- 
logical rigour, sociological imagination, and above all intellectual 
honesty None of these requirements is a gift of the gods, they are ail 
eminently cultivable research skills or, if you prefer, scholarly virtues Let 
me, then, hope that our younger colleagues will not stay away from the 
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study of religion, as Srinivas thought they were doing, that they will come 
forward This 1s indeed the tribute he would have most appreciated '° 


Notes 


This ts the text of the Fifth MN Srinivas Memorial Lecture delivered under the auspices 
of the Indian Sociological Society on 25 October 2005 at the XXXI All India Socio- 
logical Conference held at the Unrversity of Jammu The footnotes and some references 
have been added 


I 


Saran developed his critique of positivism in a number of papers and review articles 

Notable among these are his discussion of positivist sociology (Saran 1962) and a 
suggestive (unpublished?) paper characterising Max Weber’s work as ‘the end of 
Comtean Sociology’ (Saran 1987) He also wrote a searching critique of Marxian 
sociology with special reference to its theory of social change (Saran 1963) While 
agreeing with Peter Winch’s scepticism about ‘the idea of a social science’ (Winch 
1958), he rejected his alternative of a Wittgenstemian sociology (Saran 1964) 

Saran’s writings on methodology have not had any significant impact on the work of 
sociologists and social anthropologists in India these have been regrettably 
considered too heavily metaphysical to be of interest 

Alberuni wrote ‘ they [the Hindus] totally differ from us in religion, as we believe 
in nothing in which they believe, and vice versa [an echo of the Quran 109] On the 
whole, there is very little disputing about theological topics among themselves, at the 
most they fight with words, but they will never stake their soul or body or property 
on religious controversy’ (Sachau 2002 3) 

I should mention here that Srinivas was an examiner of Beliappa’s PhD dissertation 
and commended it highly Her supervisor, Veena Das, had ın her own doctoral work, 
conducted under Smnivas’s supervision, opened discussion of the dialectic of 
‘structure’ and ‘cognition’ in the study of ritual (Das 1977). This indeed 1s how 
intellectual traditions grow, through critical engagement, and we owe a deep debt to 
Srinivas for his encouragement 

I regret never having asked Srinivas when he first learnt, and what exactly, about 
Weber's study of Hinduism Parsons (1937 55 ff) contains a short summary, the 
Gerth and Mills edition of Weber's selected essays (Weber 1948) also includes some 
discussions I am not sure Srinivas knew about these books when he first formulated 
his own ideas about Hinduism at Oxford, where Durkheim rather than Weber 
provided the stimulus to thinking about religion (see Evans-Pritchard 1965) 

It may be helpful here to quote Weber's gloss of the notion of theodicy 


The age-old problem of theodicy consists of the very question of how it 1s that a 
power which is said to be at once omnipotent and kind could have created such an 
rational world of undeserved suffermg, unpunished injustice, and hopeless 
stupidity Either this power is not omnipotent or not kind, or, entirely different 
principles of compensation and reward govern our life — principles we may 
interpret metaphysically, or even principles that forever escape our comprehension 
(1948 122) 


He acknowledges the inspiration of the Upanishads in arriving at the above formu- 
lation The word 'theodicy' we, of course, owe to the late seventeenth century 
German philosopher Gottfried Liebniz, who derived it from Greek roots (theos, dikë) 
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to connote the ‘justice of gods’ Such justice was for him proof that the world we live 
in 1s the ‘best of all possible worlds’ 
6 Cp Béteille 


I believe that the sociological study of religion brings sharply into focus certain 
interesting questions of approach and method, and a discussion of these may be of 
wider interest in the study of society as a whole, including the study of such 
subjects as class, gender, nation, and, more generally, politics (2005 53) 


I agree There are some other arguments and emphases in Béteille's essay which I 
find problematic, but this 1s not the place to go into them I may note, however, that 
he recognises the differences between the Durkheimian and Weberian approaches to 
the study of religion, and implicitly favours the former I have already indicated 
above the reasons for my preference for the Weberian approach 

7 "Thisis problematic Evans-Pritchard's 1937 work on the religious life of the Azande, 
marked by a rationalist attitude to the understanding of witchcraft, magic and the 
work of oracles, 1s in no way a less masterly study than the 1956 work on Nuer 
religion completed after his conversion In fact, the latter has been said to be marked 
by a personal (Christian?) bias (see Douglas 1980 87) 

The image of the blind man and colours is interestingly invoked by Durkheim 
also ‘what I ask of the free thinker ıs that he should confront religion.jn the same 
mental state as the believer he who does not bring to the study of religion a sort of 
religious sentiment cannot speak about it! He is like a blind man trying to talk of 
colour’ (Pickering 1975 184) This is, of course, a plea for empathy not for religious- 
ness 

8 A word about the exclusion of Marx The core idea of ‘projection’ as the essence of 
religion 1s not his, he took it over from Ludwig Feuerbach (1957) The Marxian 
approach, with its emphasis on the illusory, although socially functional, character of 
religious belief, and the consequent certainty that 1t can be and should be abolished 
(alter the social conditions that produce it and the religion will disappear), I think, 
forecloses fuller understanding of religion even in the class-based western society 
Marx did not really construct a general theory of religion Moreover, it is arguable 
that the roots of Marxian humanism lie in Christianity and that its own version of 
dogmatism or creedal fundamentalism makes it akin to religion These are large 
questions and outside the scope of the present discussion 

9 Georg Simmel (1858-1918), another contemporary and friend of Weber (he too 
converted, from Judaism to Protestantism), was convinced that the methods and 
tempers of religion and science were in conflict, and the proving of the verities of 
religious faith was ‘completely outside the sphere of scientific interest’ (1997 4) But 
he maintained that religion as a quality of social relationships was a fit subject for 
sociological study, he indeed found ‘strong similarities between the religious and the 
sociological forms of existence’ (ibid 157) 

10 Written at ‘Zabarwan’, Berwyn, PA (USA) in August-September 2005 
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On the Making of Muslims in India Historically 


Satish Saberwal 


Part of a larger work on the social background to the Partition, in 
1947, this paper offers a long historical view on the making of the 
‘Muslim’ category in south Asia During the medieval period, a wide 
range of processes and considerations drew indigenes to the new 
faith, yet it remained a dispersed and fragmented category Late in 
nineteenth century, sunultaneously with the rise of other movements 
for religious revival (jor example, Arya Samaj), a mayor initiative for 
Islamic revival, especially ın north India, took the form of a large 
madrasa at Deoband in western UP, training Islamic scholars, using 
the new printing presses to publish religious texts, issuing vast 
numbers of fatwas to guide the faithful towards a true Islamic life 
The paper suggests that the slowly rising levels of contention between 
‘Hindus’ and ‘Muslims’, from early nineteenth century on, accele- 
rated the trend towards exclusive religious identities, the umma in the 
case of Muslims It explores too the virtual absence of lower caste 
revolts among Muslims On balance, the strength of the religious 
orthodoxy has inhibited the exposure to western learning, and, until 
recently, Muslim initiatives at building institutions. of modern 
learning have been scarce in India 


Tn the sociological understanding of India, the place of Muslims has been 
notably inconspicuous ' Various aspects of the situation have contributed 
to this neglect. I shall mention only three here First, :deologically, the 
‘national movement’ (say in Indian National Congress) sought to ignore 
all marks of difference within Indian society In the words of a student of 
feminism, an ‘emptying of India’s history of all conflicts characterises 
the dominant nationalist grid for imagining both the nation and its past’ 
(Maitrayee Chaudhuri 2004. xxi) A scholar working with the categories 
‘Muslim’ and ‘Hindu’ has at times been accused of displaying a commu- 
nal outlook himself. Second, conceptually, insofar as the dominant grid 
for apprehending society in India has been in terms of the caste order, it 
was relatively easy to show the importance of castes, or caste analogues, 
in Muslim social organisation this was taken as its central feature ? And 
third, methodologically, Indian sociologists have been largely uncon- 
cerned with long-term historical developments how exactly did South 
Asia’s enormous Muslim population become ‘Muslim’?, how exactly 
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have their ideological currents over the generations changed their con- 
ceptions of themselves — and of their ‘others’? 

My own interest in the theme was sharpened during a weeklong visit 
to Lahore 1n March 2000 Dr Mohammad Jawwal of the Department of 
Philosophy, Punjab University, Lahore, very kindly introduced me to his 
students, and invited them to ask me any questions they wished to ask 
One student asked ‘We find that there is a good deal common between 
people in India and Pakistan. Why then did we have the Partition?’ My 
response was quite unsatisfactory, at least to myself, and the question has 
continued to trouble me since then The question could not be answered 
ın terms of the caste system; and it directed attention, on one side, to the 
categories Muslim and Hindu and, on the other, to the historical 
processes that had preceded the decision to Partition I have done some 
preliminary analyses of that theme (Saberwal 2004, 2005), this essay 
does not consider ıt As I explored the numerous aspects to the question, 
however, ıt became clear that I needed a connected understanding of the 
shaping of what might be called the Muslim social space 1n India through 
the centurtes. It 1s this latter, which will concern me in these pages 

Back in the 1960s, there appeared a rash of interpretations of the 
Islamic tradition ın the South Asian subcontment Quresh 1962, Aziz 
Ahmad 1964, Mujeeb 1967 (to these may be added Andre Wink's more 
ambitious recent work, 1990 and 1997 — a third volume is awaited) A 
substantial corpus of sociologically sensitive. work by historians has 
become available subsequently This included. studies on regions (UP, 
Bengal, Punjab) and on institutions (Deoband, Barelwis, Nadwa, 
Tablighi Jamaat) whose agendas — religious, social, cultural — have 
helped reconfigure the Indian social space in a manner that eclipsed the 
caste identities among Muslims 

A review of the recruitment of Indians into the Muslim category 
during medieval period opens this essay There were moments of con- 
tention in all this, but the process was largely peaceful, for powerful 
restraints were at work The establishment of colonial power by the nine- 
teenth century was a cause for uncertamty and anxiety for a great many, 
and I shall consider the kind of resources that Muslims were able to 
summon for coping with their circumstances and m facing the future A 
major initiative came to be centred in the Islamic seminary at Deoband 
from 1860s on, fostering a sense of community, the umma, among all the 
Muslims dispersed all over the subcontinent, and its intensity grew 
dramatically as the Tablighi Jamaat worked out a distinctive style, making 
all Muslims responsible for spreading the faith 

Muslims ın India have not lived in a limbo, in a world apart They 
have been part of the larger society Yet, this category has been a persis- 
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tent node for drives to foster a distinctive sense of community, so there is 
a particular story to tell Here I proceed on the assumption that it may be 
fruitful to examine these social logics on their own terms How justified 
the assumption is, the reader will judge 


The Making of Indian Muslims,‘ 
or, the Various Modes of ‘Conversion’ 


Large numbers ın India came under Islam’s influence, with concen- 
trations in the northwest and in eastern Bengal While eighth century 
Kerala and Sind already had significant numbers of Arab sailors and 
rulers — and their descendants — respectively, Islam spread elsewhere 
during the centuries after Saltanat was established in north India, making 
things easier for Islamic religious workers 1n some parts of the subconti- 
nent The process was slow, and there was not much effort at creating a 
distinctive Islamic community, marked off from its non-Muslim neigh- 
bours What followed has been variable, shaped as diverse actors, in 
particular localities, have pursued a variety of agendas and have 
responded to what others did Some ulama might have wished that the 
new converts live by the shariat, the laws of Islam, but medieval rulers 
in India were rarely theocratic, and, until the nineteenth century, as we 
shall see, the bulk of the ulama have been ın no great hurry to enforce 
doctrinal conformity 

In conversions, as in other matters, some rulers did use both the 
carrot and the stick, off and on, but more gradual processes have also 
been at work Each case ts unique The social complexity among Hindus 
— their sects, castes, languages — 1s well known, that among Muslims was 
even greater, for example, what had been the immigrant ruling class, the 
high status ashraf, had forged alliances with high status indigenous 
groups, but, commonly the former had kept a distance from the 
indigenous converts of lower caste and artisanal backgrounds, the alaf 
Until the nineteenth century, the ashraf-ajlaf hne was almost as sharp as 
that between upper and lower caste Hindus, though ıt began to soften 
during the nineteenth century, as we shall see 

This section explores some of the ways in which people ‘became’ 
Muslim — or, less self-consciously, came to be recognised as Muslims 
This variety of ways may be arrayed along a continuum At one end was 
the personal influence of Muslim religious men, and the great bulk of the 
Muslim population in the subcontinent has descended from those who 
turned to Islam under such influence In the middle were what might be 
called political conversions. some people took to Islam in anticipation of 
economic opportunity, or of gaining political favour, or of escaping 
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political disfavour, others found that their proximity to (Muslim) rulers, 
possibly sharing food and drink with them, made them unwelcome to 
their Hindu castemates, and then the conversion could be a consequence 
of such proximity At the other end was coercion which, we shall see, 
could take various scales and forms 


Influence of Religious Men 


More than sixty years ago, Nirmal Kumar Bose wrote of what he called 
the ‘Hindu method of tribal absorption’ (1941/1967), citing instances of 
the Juang from central Orissa and the Oraon and Munda from the latter- 
day Jharkhand. A tribal group at the edge of Brahminical society would 
gradually absorb Hindu elements in its ritual, deities, and concepts, while 
maintaining large parts of its older cultural beliefs and practices, and, 
enjoying a virtual monopoly of a particular craft manufacture, 1t would 
enter into economic relationships with the wider society ? Over time, its 
members might find a place in the caste hierarchy, usually at a low level, 
but Surayit Sinha (1962) showed that a ruling group within a tribal 
society would be assimilated with the Rajputs. 

We may speak similarly of a Muslim method of tribal absorption — a 
general model of gradual change of religious identities, ranging from 
being nominal to being thorough In many cases, affiliating with some 
elements of Islamic tradition was a simple matter, with only minimai 
shift in religious practice or 1n the group's social locus a seamless re- 
arranging of indigenous and Islamic beliefs and practices Where the 
social framework of the caste order was already ın place, such a group 
would continue to live, and function, much as ıt had previously In Tamil 
areas, Susan Bayly (1989: Part I) finds numerous wealthy and influential 
Muslim communities in port towns, going back to the ninth or tenth 
centuries, which had provided extensive maritime links between the Arab 
world, the west coast, and southeast Asia, wandering Sufis, from the 
thirteenth century on, relating to pastoral and forest peoples, and Sufi 
saints’ tombs being seen as bearers of supernatural power and drawing 
seekers of different sorts. 

In a study of extraordinary range and depth, centred on Rayasthan but 
stretching over all northern India, Dominique-Sila Khan (1997) has 
sought to recover the little remembered Ismaili missionaries, also known 
as Nizaris, who were active especially in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries It was a time of diverse religious tendencies, both indigenous 
and Islamic. The Ismailis’ style was remarkably flexible, illustrated in 
one major figure ‘The Nizar1 Hasan Kabiruddin [d 14707] himself 
acquired two additional personalities, first as a Suhrawardi Sufi Pir 
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named ‘Hasan Darya’ and second as a Shaiva ascetic, clad in ochre- 
coloured clothes, as *Anand-jo-dhani" (Khan 1997: 221) The Ismaili 
tradition had sanctioned taqryya, the practice of camouflaging one’s true 
faith ın adverse circumstances, say of Sunni hostility, and so we get a 
complex, fragmented story of numerous distinctive groups, with their 
usually secret beliefs and ceremonies, which drew on the diverse tradi- 
tions flourishing 1n their milieu. The Ismaili missionaries and their local 
disciples connected especially well with the lower castes owing to their 
egalitarian style ° 

These various groups drifted apart over the centuries, into three 
principal! channels 


1 some erstwhile Ismailis took to ‘orthodox’ Sunm ways, largely aban- 
doning their earlier complex heritage, 

ti some others have inflected their legends and practices to approximate 
one or another Hindu model, while preserving Ismaili elements, partly 
secretly, and 

iit finally, the Khojas' after the first Aga Khan moved to India in about 
1840, he urged Ismailis, who observed their faith ın secrecy, to come 
into the open since secrecy was no longer necessary : 


Eastern Bengal: Richard Eaton (1994) has examined the spread of 
Islam in Bengal meticulously, especially in its eastern parts, since before 
1204, the time when the Saltanat regime was first established there. For 
an overwhelming majority of the people who became Muslims, the 
process he describes was one not of ‘conversion’ in a particular moment 
but of constituting a community, initially for an economic activity, that 
of clearing densely forested land, under the leadership of a man of reli- 
gion, a maulvi and the like. Apart from contemporary observers’ records, 
he draws on evidence of epigraphy, numismatics, architecture, and 
artwork to produce a thick analysis. It enables him to demonstrate: 


1 that by far the largest increases in the Muslim population in rural 
eastern Bengal came in the wake of the Mughal conquest of the region, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

n that this was not a consequence of pressure from the state, the Mughal 
administration took pains to ensure that its officials would not engage 
in proselytising (Eaton 1994: 175-79) Rather, it was part of the process 
of clearing, for paddy cultivation, lands which had until then been 
thickly forested, this major economic shift followed from Mughal 
search for revenue from these hitherto forested territories. The spread 
of Islam followed principally from the ability of pioneering Muslim 
religious men to draw forest and hill people, and others of diverse 
religious backgrounds, into labouring groups, which they formed for 
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clearing the forestlands The communities so forming took on the 
religious practices of the men who had drawn them together — there 
was no particular moment of ‘conversion’ in the whole process, and 
that ın a vast region, where there were few previously established rights 
over land, the Muslim religious men's initial claims took varied routes 
in different regions they might install themselves, and their followers, 
m virgin land, clearing it for paddy, and then seek recognition from 
Mughal authority as collectors of revenue for the government (Eaton 
1994 224), they might buy ‘permanent land tenure rights’ from ‘non- 
cultivating intermediaries, or zamindars’, high caste Hindus, who had 
acquired the rights from Mughal authorities, but who would not do the 
work themselves owing to ‘social taboos’ (ibid 220ff), or they might 
get a land-grant from the government for bringing land into cultivation 
and ‘to promote Islamic piety in the countryside’ (zbıd 246) 


Hi 


-— 


Men entering these relationships and communities carried with them 
their prior 1deas concerning the supernatural From such beginnings, the 
passage to a relatively sharp and self-conscious identification with Islam 
took more than two centuries Eaton sees them as journeying through 
three distinct phases in relation to beliefs, symbols, and practices 


1 imclusion Islamic elements were mixed into the prior stock of beliefs 
and practices concerning the supernatural, as often happens in folk 
practice (Eaton 1994 269, 270-75), 

n identification particular Islamic figures came to be identified with 
specific indigenous ones, as being the ‘same’, or as being linked with 
each other in specified relationships, say one being the avatar of the 
other (;bid 275-81), and 
displacement a process beginning ın early nineteenth century, in a 
colonial milieu, once the political reasons for mutual accommodation, 
coming from the Mughals and their successor states, had worn off 
Religious identities and practices began to move from being relatively 
fuzzy to bemg more sharply defined (ibid 281-90) There have been 
long-term pressures, as we shall see in the cases both of the Meo and of 
eastern Bengal below, to remove the pre-Islamic beliefs and practices, 
in the cause of securing what some believed to be purer Islamic beliefs 
and practices 


u 


= 


For the Muslim religious men in Bengal, Eaton is our guide 


. from the culture of institutional Sufism came the asymmetric categories 
of pir and murid, or shaikh and disciple, which rendered Sufism a suitable 
model for channelling authority, distributing patronage, and maintaining 
discipline — the very requirements appropriate to the business of organising 
and mobilising labour in regions along the cutting edge of state power It is 
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httle wonder that Sufis appeared along East Bengal’s forested fronuer 
(1994 257) 


The forested delta had earlier been populated only thinly Pivotal to 
the spread of Islam in this setting were the Muslim religious men, and 
their ability to relate to others ın an open-ended manner, this was in 
sharp contrast with the attitude of long-settled Brahmins in western 
Bengal who considered lands further east, inhabited largely by ‘tribal’ 
peoples, as being ritually polluted, not really suited for Brahmins to live 
in (Eaton 1994. 7) As later generations remembered it, the challenge 
was ‘the forest, a wild and dangerous domain that [the Sufis] were 
believed to have subdued, the supernatural world . with which they 
were believed to wield continuing influence’ (1bid * 218) The forest was 
the same The Brahmins ignored it, the Sufis embraced it, aided no doubt 
by their own long held belief in their superior hold over supernatural 
forces 

This region the Muslim religious men entered vigorously The 
difference arose not only in the Brahmins’ preoccupation with purity and 
pollution, which lay at the core of the social order over which they 
presided, it arose also in differences of social organisation In reclaiming 
forestland for paddy, the Muslim religious men drew to themselves 
individuals and small groups — not whole jatis proud of their collective 
identities from the past. The land rights that these men would acquire 
arose from their participation in work which had been organised by the 
men of religion People entermg the communities being formed had not 
had much of a caste order, they had no stake in the ideology underlying 
the caste order, which has been part of a wider Hindu ethos In the 
society that emerged in eastern Bengal, consequently, Muslims enjoyed 
an overwhelming preponderance 

Similarly in Punjab. Here again Eaton has uncovered the evidence 
Between the seventh and the eleventh centuries, Jat pastoralists moved 
up ‘from Sind into the Multan area’ By the thirteenth century, they were 
settling between the Sutley and the Ravi, by c 1600, they had spread 
greatly, becoming ‘the dominant agrarian caste’ (2000 212 f) Many, 
meanwhile, were accepting Islam too Eaton tracks the process by 
analysing a set of fourteen genealogical charts of prominent Siyal 
families available ın a mid-nineteenth century publication Distributing 
the names in the charts between ‘Punjabi secular names’ and ‘Muslim 
names’, he finds that the latter begin to appear in early 1400s, become a 
majority by mid-1600s, and a hundred percent by 1815, indexing a slow, 
barely conscious, process of entering Islam (;bid. 221 f) 
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Political Conversions 


One might take to Islam in anticipation of economic opportunity, or of 
political favours, or of escaping disfavour; or ıt could be a consequence 
of proximity to rulers? Analysing an early nineteenth century report 
about a village in Kaira District, Gujarat, A M Shah has written about a 
Muslim Rathod Rayput group whose members accepted Islam, in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, owing to “the policy of the Sultans of 
Gujarat of creating such social groups in the region as would provide 
abiding support to their political authority’ (2002 58) Apropos a late 
nineteenth century court case concerning property, the historian Asiya 
Siddiqi considers a Muslim butcher family, apparently descendants from 
Dhangar Jat: in Maharashtra, cattle breeders and shepherds by traditional 
occupation. Siddiqi surmises that at the time of the first Saltanat 
conquests of the Deccan, about the thirteenth century, an opportunity for 
supplying meat to the substantial Muslim population would have arisen. 
In response, some Dhangar would have converted to Islam ‘in order to 
meet the canonical requirement for slaughter (zabiha)' of animals (2001: 
114). In both cases, Rajput and Dhangar, the Hindu and the Muslim 
families had maintained close relationships with each other. 

The Meo of Mewat. Numbering rather more than 300,000, the Meo 
of Mewat, in the districts southwest of Delhi, are a mainly rural, land- 
owning caste, with a self-image of being Rajputs, of having been 
warriors in the past; they are also Muslims. When and how they took to 
Islam has been a matter of folk memory — which places the move 
variously between the eighth and the seventeenth centuries. In some 
versions of this memory, the use of force was a sporadic element in their 
conversion. After reviewing various reports, Partap Aggarwal concludes, 
*The Meos, because of their active interest in Delhi politics, were con- 
stantly under pressure to:accept Islam for its value as a useful protective 
shield’ (1971: 40). Until the mid-1940s, the Meo carried their Islam 
lightly, functioning as a dominant caste, quite like other large land- 
owning castes, confident of their place within the caste order. They were 
firm in marrying within their caste, following their own rules, ignoring 
the more common Islamic ideas about kin preferred for marriages, as 
well as the possibility of marrying non-Meo Muslims. They patronised 
Brahmins, who legitimised the high Meo place within the hierarchy, and 
they lived by the ideas of purity and pollution, much like the other high 
castes but they did not employ Brahmins in ritual roles. Their rituals, say 
at marriages, had forms that they largely shared with Rajputs, except that 
it was the father’s sister who would act the ‘priest’ in place of a Brahmin. 
In effect, they were a cluster of Rajput clans. What identified them as 
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Muslim was the following their names, their occasional recourse to 
mosques, their practice of circumcision, and their burying, not cremating, 
their dead, that was about all (Jamous 1996: 191 f) 

The Meo and their neighbours participated in a variety of festivals in 
a relaxed manner, Muharram was occasion for a common mela, and there 
were various shared sacred personages Engaged almost exclusively in 
agriculture, the Meo had travelled very little outside Mewat and had only 
limited contact with the outer world. Since the mid-1940s, however, the 
Meo have changed course substantially (see, for example, Mayaram 
1997) 


Coercion 


Among the better-known cases of coercion for enlarging the reach of 
Islam ıs that of Kashmir at the end of the fourteenth century Against this 
position 1t 1s argued that large numbers in fact took to Islam in order to 
escape the caste hierarchy (Rao and Chowdhary 2006) It may be that the 
force was directed especially at the Brahmins, kingpins of the caste 
order, and once they converted, or emigrated, however temporarily, the 
lower castes would accept Islam voluntarily Coercion on a small scale 1s 
illustrated ın a late seventeenth century case concerning a Chief of 
Gautam Rajputs from the Azamgarh area in UP: ‘one Bikramayit Singh 

had hatched [a conspiracy] to kill his brother’, he ‘had to become 
Muslim to avoid execution at Aurangzeb’s order’ (Alam 1986: 159). 
Granted the incidents of coercion, on scales large and small, it remains 
true that the largest blocks accepted Islam through absorption, not 
through coercion.’ 

In sum, then, the streams of Islam spread through the subcontinent 
through a variety of channels The emphasis, by and large, was on having 
Islam accepted, by saying the kalima, often under the influence of Sufis 
and their grace, beyond that, the prevailing social arrangements were dis- 
turbed only minimally The streams spread, finding their own levels and 
courses locally, there was no centre to give direction or shape strategy 
The ulama might chafe at all the unIslamic goings on, but they had 
neither the resources nor the will to work on a general promulgation, say, 
of shariat 

Yet a subtle pressure towards Islamising has been at work in certain 
settings The pressure arose in the ulama’s informal networks and in the 
Sufi orders that strung numerous Sufis together From their viewpoint, 
how well a convert from a Hindu background could be accepted into 
Muslim society, and what status he could be accorded as a Muslim, 
would be a function of how well he had erased his origin as a Hindu — 
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and how well he maintained a distance from Hindu society (Imtiaz 
Ahmad 1969 1141) Muslim leaders in the subcontinent have long had 
continual anxieties about their followers — a relatively small, 1f growing, 
part of the population — being absorbed by the capacious Hindu society 
around them The prospect of acceptance and appreciation among 
Muslims was a lever they could use for those who would commit them- 
selves unambiguously to the tenets of Islam 


Facing the Future: Gathering the Umma, Alternate Visions 


Pre-colonial periods had seen the message of Islam reaching vast 
numbers in the subcontinent, and it had been the faith of dominant 
sections of the ruling class Their descendants, as well as those of the 
erstwhile Hindu ruling groups, were disempowered in British India 
Religious elites, Muslim and Hindu, had always stood apart, with the 
passing of the Mughals and their successor regime in Awadh, the 
political elite too bifurcated Throughout northern and eastern India, 
furthermore, few substantial merchants were Muslim, and, therefore, 
they could partake little of the commercial, and later industrial, wealth, 
limited as it was, generated during the colonial period Finally, while the 
segmentation inherent in the caste order 1s well recognised, the following 
discussion will show that the social fragmentation of Muslims at this 
time may have been no less than that of Hindus Looking to the future in 
the nineteenth century, some of the leading Muslim men thought they 
faced a difficult situation The magnitude of their difficulty will become 
clearer 1f we first consider the social composition of the category at the 
time 


Social Composition of ‘Indian Muslims? , 


If we look back, say, from the end of the nineteenth century, the 
ancestors of Muslims in India can be tracked in several directions One 
fraction descended from immigrants. merchants along the coast in Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu, and in north India, members of ruling dynasties and 
others ın the ruling class, their religious mentors and the like. Then there 
were the indigenous peasantries, especially numerous in Bengal, Punjab, 
and Kashmrr, the tribes of Balochistan and North West Frontier Province 
(NWFP), and Hindu converts to Islam, some of whom were of upper 
caste backgrounds, including the Khoja and Bohra merchants in Gujarat 
In this dispersed social space, I shall dwell especially on two categories 
the literati and the merchants 
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Descendants of immigrants Their numbers were relatively small, 
with a concentration 1n northern India As rulers, their ancestors had built 
open ruling coalitions, and promulgated policies of fair governance, 
whatever the lapses in practice At least before Aurangzeb’s wars, the 
Mughal dynasty, and its ruling class, had controlled fabulous wealth, 
thanks to its tax collection apparatus, and its officials’ ability at times to 
use the strong arm 1n relation to merchants and their wealth (Subra- 
manian and Ray 1991 24-27) 

Anistocracies ın decline are caught in situations fraught with 
difficulties. Their sense of the past gives them pride and a sense of 
superiority, their declining present makes them anxious for the future In 
retrospect, the Mughal achievement had rested on the close cooperation 
between the immigrant ruling class and indigenous groups leading 
Rajput families and administrators from various backgrounds, not to 
mention people in commerce, the fine arts, and other fields The collapse 
of that edifice revealed that the descendants of immigrant groups 
commanded, and transmitted within their families, a rather limited range 
of skills In the pre-modern world, control over land was often the 
principal form in which wealth could be accumulated and stored 
Continuing from their roles ın the vanished dynasties, some of them had 
estates, and following the upheaval in Delhi in 1857, many shifted to 
their estates, or the small towns near the properties, creating there the 
attractive Qasbati culture about which Mushirul Hasan has written 
eloquently (20042) Some found employment ın princely states, 
especially Hyderabad and Bhopal Some others projected large visions 
Syed Ahmad Khan worked imaginatively at presenting a positive image 
of Muslims and, recognising the importance of western learning, at 
building the college at Aligarh (estd 1875), and a group of religious 
scholars, recognising the widespread inadequacies in the knowledge, and 
the practice, of Islam, established an influential madrasa at Deoband 
(1867) for training Islamic scholars rigorously 

One difficulty was that their principal ancestral skill was in a certain 
kind of governing — a function being pre-empted by the British They 
still had their estates, but also rather expansive lifestyles (Hasan 2004a 
41-46), putting many families on the defensive, though some, like the 
Kidwais, who recognised the value of the new education early, moved 
confidently into a variety of modern occupations Their gasbati 
descendants cultivated a literary creativity, and some found employment 
in the early colonial order in the courts, and as Urdu teachers Of the 
several regions, Muslims in U P and Bihar held their own, and more, in 
higher education, professions, and government employment (Brass 1975, 
Ghosh 1997 21 f) 
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Given the change of politica] regimes, the heirs to the former ruling 
class saw themselves as sliding economically, and therefore socially 
partly, the division of properties in successive generations, partly their 
properties gomg to the market, passing slowly to Hindu moneylenders 
and others who commanded cash '! Immersed in an ocean of indigenes, 
they held to their marks of distinction emblematically: their lifestyle, 
their origins 1n west and central Asia, and Islam By and large, they were 
too anxious about individual situations to be able to spare the energy for 
institutional mitiatives for the future. 

This 1s not the place to dilate on the versatility of the Islamic 
intellectual tradition, as it flourished under the Abbasids and immediately 
following, between the eighth and the tenth centuries. leaving aside the 
systematising of Islamic law, and poetry and literary criticism, the 
philosophers built on the Greek tradition and, in turn, contributed much 
to European thought from their bases in Spain, and there was much 
‘discussion of points of religious belief on the basis of rational criteria’ 
(Hodgson 1974, vol. 1. 438) The Saltanat, Mughal, and other Muslim 
dynasties’ central concern was to maintain their kingships and empires 
and their revenues. They were generous to madrasas, around learned 
families, and to religious learning there. Aurangzeb made an endowment 
towards the famous Farangi Mahall ın Lucknow, its instruction was 
relatively secular, being oriented towards administrative employment 
(Francts Robinson 2001) Learned men, coming from west Asia, or 
cultivating their learning within family circles, often graced the royal 
courts; but the rulers did not foster major institutions of secular learning 
in the subcontment. Systematic thought in the old philosophical tradi- 
tions, like the Mutazilis, had fallen off Consequently, by the nineteenth 
century, the ‘Muslim’ literati were concentrated substantially in religious 
learning, and in literary activity, like the poet Ghalib. The effort to 
promote the use of secular reason and of scientific observation, even by 
Syed Ahmad Khan, had to retreat before the writ of the religious 
orthodoxy 

The vast majority of Muslims in India have, of course, been 
indigenous in their ancestry — whatever the lure of such appellations as 
Sayyid, Shaikh, Qureshi, and Ansar: as tokens of status within Islamic 
space We have seen the making of the large blocks of Muslim popula- 
tions in Bengal and Punjab In both regions, they were overwhelmingly 
rural, cultrvators A series of Sufi establishments in western Punjab had 
sizable landholdings The colonial regime took local leaders into tts 
apparatus in its lower ranks, rewarding its loyal servants with honours, 
grants of land, opportunities to rise in government, and the like 
(Gilmartin 1988 13 ff) 
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The need to market their produce led Punjabi Muslim landowners to 
market towns and to their Hindu and Sikh merchants (who would double 
as moneylenders), giving Muslim landholders a distinctive identity — and 
a sense of class opposition to the merchants The British solicitude for 
Punjabi cultivators, backbone of the imperial army, led to the Land 
Alienation Act (LAA), 1900 It excluded non-cultivating castes, like the 
merchants, from buying agricultural land — thereby strengthening the 
cultivators against the moneylenders, for the latter could no longer 
foreclose on mortgages against land The class opposition built into LAA 
provided the basis for a cross-communal political alliance, under the 
banner of the Unionist Party, for a generation immediately before 
Partition (zbıd.. 26-38) 

The Dogra Hindu rulership in Kashmir had emerged in the wake of 
the Sikh-British wars, 1n mid-1800s. Its highest rungs were largely in the 
hands of men drawn from the dominant Hindu Pandit landowners. Early 
in the twentieth century, opposition to the dominant groups began to rise 
around a growing Islamic consciousness in the tenantry, aided by 
Kashmiri Muslim migrants ın Punjab (Rao and Chowdhary 2006). 

Islamisation 1n eastern Bengal was deepened as Bengali Muslims 
began to make the distant pilgrimage to Mecca in the nineteenth century. 
There they encountered religiosity in forms contrasting starkly with those 
familiar back home The most influential of these was Haji Shariatullah 
(d 1840) who went to Mecca in 1799 at age 18, studied there for nine- 
teen years, and, returning to Bengal in 1818, worked tirelessly to have 
the practice of Islam, in forms encountered ın Mecca, displace the pre- 
vailing Bengali practices (Ahmed 1981 39-49, Eaton 1994 282) 

In the relations between Muslims and Hindus in eastern Bengal, 
there was often also an opposition of interests the Hindus were absentee 
landlords, moneylenders, and educated government officials, whom the 
Muslim peasants generally faced from a position of weakness. In res- 
ponding positively to the nineteenth century Islamising movements, 
therefore, they were also distancing themselves from their high caste 
Hindu neighbours and landlords, and even, in some measure, from their 
Bengali legacy (Ahmed 1981 41, Chapter 4) 

Pradip Kumar Datta (1999 Ch 2) and Ranabir Samaddar (2006) 
have written of the leaders of Bengali Muslims in the first half of 
twentieth century of their writings and efforts at mobilising along 
diverse axes, and at capacity building by way of education They were 
shaping a distinctive identity around Islam, and in opposition to the 
domination of Hindu landowners, whose children had been taking over 
the new professions too 
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Merchants Nineteenth century north India had few important 
Muslim merchants Hindu and Jain merchants’ strong skills, and their 
ramifying, established networks of caste and kinship underwriting their 
commerce, may have given them an edge over any possible newcomers, 
presenting formidable ‘entry barriers’ to new groups, Mughals, in any 
case, had no difficulties in establishing satisfactory relationships with 
indigenous merchants, and, later, when Mughal and successor regimes 
faced difficulties, they drew on the services of Hindu financiers In their 
comprehensive survey of western, northern, and eastern India, Subra- 
manian and Ray (1991 27-37) found substantial ship-owning Muslim 
merchants in seventeenth century Surat, their oceanic trade with west 
Asia favoured somewhat by the Mughal regime, but they began to lose 
ground as the English company edged the indigenous regime out, thanks 
to help from Hindu merchants Since the eighteenth century, the Calcutta 
region too had a few major Muslim merchants here and there (Markovits 
1991 289 and later, Subramanian and Ray 1991 40 f) 

In the north, major Muslim merchants have been scarce Narayani 
Gupta (1981 54, 61) has identified two clusters of substantial Punjabi 
Muslim merchants in Delhi ın later nineteenth century an earlier cluster 
had built on an extensive shoe trade — a commodity Hindu merchant 
castes may then have avoided — and a later group of wholesalers who 
grew to dominate Delhi’s Sadar Bazar For early twentieth century, 
Markovits (1991 291) notices Sir Syed Maratib Ali whose company 
‘became the largest contractor of military canteens in the Punjab, a 
hugely profitable activity ° (1991 291). 

Exploring the social and political attitudes among Muslims during 
the Saltanat and Mughal empires, Mohammad Mujeeb noted that 
*miserliness was among the universally detested vices, and only a dis- 
criminating few would distinguish between miserliness and ordered 
expenditure, whether of wealth or of sympathy’ (1967 53) Conse- 
quently, *The social obligations of the Muslim merchant would bring his 
wealth into prominence’ — making ıt difficult for him to conserve his 
capital, in the face of various pressures to spend, and to give to those in 
need, 'the caste restrictions of the Hindu capitalist kept his possessions 
concealed’ (;bid 55) 

Mujeeb does not specify any particular period or place, or sources, to 
which his observations pertain Given the long history of Arab and 
Persian commerce, however, we do not expect Muslim merchants’ 
capital resources to be generally at risk on these grounds (Hodgson 1974 
vol 1 750-945, considers the centrality of merchants to the Abbasids), 
likewise, recent monographic evidence, from eighteenth century Surat in 
Gujarat (Das Gupta 1979) or a twentieth century town in Tamil Nadu 
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(Mines 1972) It may be that Muslim merchants who attained to any 
scale in north India found themselves having to live up to the expansive 
lifestyles in the ruling class — and, later, its descendants At any time they 
would have been few in number too few, on one side, to be able to 
generate and sustain the values and practices requisite for mercantile 
success, and too few, on the other side, to be able to repel the attentions 
of their numerous Hindu rivals ^ 

Western India had Khoja, Bohra, and other Muslim merchant 
communities In 1759, in collusion with Hindu trading castes 1n Surat, 
the English company merchants forced their way into the government of 
the city and declared ‘a monopoly over shipping to the Gulfs, delivering 
thereby a body-blow to the Muslim ship-owning merchants of Surat’ 
(Subramanian and Ray 1991 27) 

As 1s well known, Muslims ın south India, by and large, have been 
comfortable in their regional languages and social contexts. They have 
descended partly from Arab and Persian traders who married local 
women and settled down, and partly from those who came under the 
influence of Sufis, seen as holy men Many of them have been changing 
slowly to conform to the tenets of Islam more closely (Susan Bayly 
1989: Part 1) In northern Kerala, Muslim peasants, known as Moplah, 
had found their land rights reduced sharply by the colonial regime, 
setting them against powerful (Hindu) landlords allied with the govern- 
ment Thanks to devoted religious leaders, they were able to translate 
their agrarian discontent into organised action. During Khilafat and Non- 
cooperation, the local tenancy issues were also raised as part of the 
agitation, and a long tradition. of assertiveness came to be directed 
against the Hindu landlords too (Panikkar 1989 49, 58, 121) 


Gathering the Umma, Forging the Community 


By early twentieth century, a body of consensual opinion in Muslim 
space, the umma, and a corresponding sense of community, were emerg- 
ing, and we can track the process with some precision The forging of 
that consensus has been pivotal to the social history of the Muslim space 
in modern India. Complex processes converged upon it, and its long- 
term consequences have been equally complex Here we consider the 
processes that led to the sense of the umma 

One can argue that the eighteenth century Muslim space in the sub- 
continent was even more diverse, unorganised, than the then Hindu 
social space Before the nineteenth century, there had been only a modest 
effort to draw Muslims ın the subcontinent into a distinctive social 
organisation Islam's experience elsewhere, from west Africa to central 
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Asia, had been that people in a region would take to the new faith 
wholesale such Islamic forms as the mosque, the prayer, the Sufi’s 
tomb, the maulvi, and the pilgrimage would settle into the earlier social 
organisation seamlessly India, it turned out, had ancient religious 
traditions, entrenched socially in the caste order In that milieu, Islam 
found a place too though, at least in north India, religious specialists on 
both sides saw the arrangements as provisional, weak on justifications. 

Most Muslims in the subcontinent — Sind, Punjab, Delhi and vicinity, 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Malabar and elsewhere — were 
indigenes, spoke the local language, and were part of their respective 
regional societies Urban centres like Calcutta, Hyderabad, and Madras 
had Urdu-speaking Muslim immigrants. For Calcutta, we learn from 
Rafiuddin Ahmed (1981 22 f) that the Urdu-speaking, Shia, elite who 
saw themselves as high status ashraf, took little interest in the rural 
Bengali-speaking Muslims, whom they saw as low status ajlaf (atrap m 
Bengali), at least until after the results of the first Census (1872) Until 
then the Urdu-speaking ashraf had sought British patronage to advance 
themselves, rather like Brahmins in Maharashtra (Naregal 2001). The 
Census revealed a surprisingly large majority of Muslims in Bengal, 
being concentrated ın the eastern parts Subsequently, the ulama in rural 
Bengal helped mediate across the ashraf-ajlaf disconnect, helping 
Muslims emerge as a political entity, sharing interests, as Muslims, 
against Bengali Hindus This was a widespread cleavage among Muslims 
that the ulama had helped transcend, the madrasa at Deoband and its 
graduates promulgated an ideology that carried a similar vision for the 
entire subcontinent We shall return to this theme shortly 

In north India, the lives of the medieval Muslim elite — religious or 
political — had turned significantly on Muslim rulers being close at hand 
That era had ended by early nineteenth century, yet various Muslim 
groups could function on reasonable terms under British auspices ‘In 
1825, the East India Company took over an existing madrasa ° ın 
Delhi Its new curriculum included Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, and English 
as languages, and the western sciences, taught in ‘the medium of Urdu’; 
supported by a major programme of translations from Arabic, Persian 
and English into Urdu The social composition and the vigorous activity 
at Delhi College seemed to augur a future of productive cooperation 
between Muslims, Europeans, and Hindus (Naim 2004 262-64, also 
Hasan 2005 115-25 ) After the disruption of 1857, Delhi College linger- 
ed for a while as a shell of an institution, yet the experience of its peak 
years lived on in diverse ways through its teachers and students in 
Delhi’s cosmopolitan culture later in the century, explored at length by 
Mushirul Hasan (see below), and also in providing a model for at least 
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one major institution of religious instruction later, the madrasa at 
Deoband. 

1857, however, saw an assault, especially in Delhi, ın which 
Muslims, religious or lay, often found themselves defenceless, in the heat 
of the moment, they were taken by the British to be guilty of rebellion 
unless they could prove it otherwise. As the dust of the uprising in 1857 
settled down, a difficult situation could be seen to be emerging for 
Muslims Seen from above, from the viewpoint of the ashraf, principally 
the descendants of the immigrants, they were probably less than a tenth 
of all Muslims in the subcontinent, and the great bulk of the non-ashraf, 
especially in rural areas, often merged with their neighbours, who were 
not Muslim, more or less indistinguishably 

A major response to the situation was inspired by the thought of the 
eighteenth century Islamic scholar, Waliullah, meditating on the remains 
of empire in Delhi Islam had reached large numbers in the subcontinent, 
however imperfect their observances and their awareness of religious 
obligations It fell to Waliullah to think through the prospect of Islam in 
India even as the buttresses of power fell away. Assured the guidance of 
religious preceptors, the community of Islam in India could yet be 
fostered, providing the conditions for pious lives, shaped according to 
shariat, Islamic law (Metcalf 1982: 35 f) This eighteenth century vision 
responded to the anxieties that were then beginning to rise. It took 
several generations for these anxieties to become acute enough to spur 
initiatives for trying to realise it; and, by then, novel institutional forms 
and powerful technologies were also at hand for launching major exer- 
cises in social re-structuring. 

Perhaps the most influential expression of that purpose took the form 
of an unusually large, and well organised, madrasa at Deoband, founded 
in 1867, and the other institutions that it subsequently inspired (Metcalf 
1982). Among Muslims in mid-nineteenth century UP, the ulama, 
religious scholars, had become a dominant voice in the social leadership, 
influencing social choices significantly. Deoband would train men who 
would be knowledgeable in the scriptures and in shariat; and the ulama 
at Deoband were affiliating with the Sufi traditions too, appropriating 
their charisma to their own teaching. Fired with a vision of a thoroughly 
Islamic community, the products of Deoband would work from the 
ubiquitous mosques. Shortly thereafter, Syed Ahmed Khan promoted the 
establishment of the college at Aligarh, which later became the 
University. The college would equip ashraf men with western education 
for working in government and the new occupations. Aligarh and 
Deoband drew support from Muslim landlords and the princely states of 
Hyderabad, Bhopal, and Rampur, and the officials working there and 
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elsewhere, and Aligarh was critically dependent on government support 
right from the begmning (Lelyveld 1978 139-42) Deoband and Syed 
Ahmad Khan were firmly Sunni Their networks may not have reached 
much towards the Shia Bohras and Khoyas in Gujarat and Bombay, 
possibly owing to memories of bad blood over the centuries, at least 
between the Ismaili Bohras and the Sunnis in Gujarat (Misra 1964 22 ff, 
45) 

Solidarity amidst Conflicts Deoband has maintained a relatively 
high profile since late nineteenth century, but several other religious 
tendencies have also been active Religious differences within Islam are 
taken very seriously, to the point that rivals may be declared to be kafir, 
misguided, or even denied the status of being Muslims at all Contesta- 
tion between the various Sunni schools has often been such that these 
may find it difficult to cooperate — as in the case of the Nadwat al-ulama, 
Nadwa in short, an institution launched in the 1890s. An explicit 
intention of promoting doctrinal rapprochement between the several 
Islamic sects had inspired its founding (Hartung 2006), within less than 
two decades, almost all tendencies but Deobandi had been removed from 
its councils 

Yet, conducted within a broadly shared field of ideas and 
assumptions, doctrinal contestation can help raise an awareness of that 
tradition, of Islamic. consciousness, of the umma Apropos ‘Islamic 
unity’, at least the preponderant Sunni schools — Ahl-1 Hadith, Deobandi, 
Barelw: — have all shared a commitment to the Prophet, the Quran, and 
hadith Deoband enlarged this core to include shariat, the historically 
emerging ‘laws of Islam’, and Barelwi doctrine went further and 
recognised the importance of intercession of saints, of visits to their 
tombs ito partake of their sanctity, and the like (Metcalf 1982, Sanyal 
1996) 

Despite their disputes, the several groups have shared aspirations 
towards achieving a purer Islamic way of life, partly by modelling one’s 
life on that of the Prophet, and distantiating, differentiating, from the 
Hindus through de-casteing, abandoning folk deities, and the like (The 
edge of difference has been no less sharp in relation to the Shia and the 
Ahmediya ) All of them have promoted a sense of Islamic consciousness, 
of umma, the great community of Islam (Shaikh 1989). The shared 
ideology influences the prevailing ‘common sense’ — which, then, has to 
be counted in terms of ‘what the neighbours will think’? Rafiuddin 
Ahmed (1981 161 f) illustrated the process in late nineteenth century 
eastern Bengal widespread debates between rival Islamic anjumans, 
religio-political associations, propagating somewhat divergent 
interpretations of Islam ! Intra-mural disagreements and debates, and 
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multiple contestations, may well serve to remforce a consciousness of 
shared, distinctive religious identity 

The sense of community, the umma, then, gained strength despite, 
even because of, all the doctrinal contestation, and 1t drew energy from 
other sources What with Afghani and pan-Islamism, at least some 
Muslims in India felt the call of a global vision (Rafiuddin Ahmed 1981 
107f, Hasan 1991), that unity one could experience during Hay, or in 
any mosque during namaz For those who became aware that numbers 
would count 1n electoral politics, furthermore, the need for the unity of 
the umma was seen to be important again 

Community and Conflict More than anything else, the sense of the 
umma grew from a sense of opposition to Hindus I have argued at length 
elsewhere (see Saberwal 2005 285-93) that, from early nineteenth 
century on, the relations between Muslims and Hindus, at least in north 
India, were changing, owing to a slowly rising spiral of social contention, 
which over the generations turned into social aggression symbolic (as in 
provocative religious processions), societal (as in conversions and 
shuddhi), and physical (as in communal riots) Recurrent conflicts and 
persistent animosity across the religious line, pressed from both sides, 
helped strengthen oppositional identities (and, for Muslims, the sense of 
the umma) — which, of course, was part of a dialectic oppositional 
identities and mutual aggression fed on each other In this milieu of 
continuing communal conflict, the sense of the umma did indeed gain 
ground but not perhaps in the manner that the ideologues at Deoband had 
envisioned 

The social sciences ın India are just beginning to discover the impli- 
cations of the shared experience of collective violence, ıt helps cement 
identities (Mehta and Chatter 2001, Rowena Robinson 2005) My 
hypothesis 1s that the experience (the push) of collective violence, along 
with (the pull of) Deoband, Barelwi, and related influences, persuaded 
growing fractions of Muslims to withdraw into communally marked 
spaces Such relocations carry a variety of costs the physical and 
economic costs of having to find another home, and the social and 
emotional costs of having to reconfigure one's matrix of relationships 
Alongside the 1deo-logical pulls from both sides, ıt was the shared 
experiences, or threats, of violence that have persuaded people to pay the 
costs of this reconfiguring 


Alternatives 


We have reviewed something of the impulses that carried forward the 
ancient Islamic vision of umma, of the community of Islam, during the 
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colonial period. This 1s the perspective from above, from the scriptu- 
ralist, ashraf, point of view, but there are, in principle, alternate 
perspectives: that of a jatı or a new sect, that from below, an ajlaf point 
of view — the possibility of the lowly coming together to assert along Jat: 
lines, which has been so large a part of the story on the Hindu side, and 
finally the vision that would relate with non-Muslims positively, and 
participate in the new modes of learning actively We move now to 
consider why these alternatives remained weak 

Old Jatis and New Sects Deoband’s core message was to obliterate 
allegiance to jati like groups and sects m favour of the mainline Sunni 
teachings as interpreted from Deoband For this submergence of old satis 
and new sects for doctrinal purity, various groups may have paid a price; 
for several of those who retained their distinctive identities have 
flourished. From their trading beginnings in Sindh, Khojas were drawn to 
the Shia Ismaili banner, with their own Agha Khan, and they have 
moved spectacularly into large-scale commerce. Even the Ahmediyas 
have done remarkably well internationally — though, in Pakistan, the 
Sunni establishment has been harsh on them. Hasan (20042) has recently 
documented the remarkable Kidwai clan from Awadh in UP: many of its 
members have done well in a setting which other Muslims often find 
unfriendly. These groups' track records stand in sharp contrast with those 
of groups upon whom Deoband and the like have cast their spell. 

The Ajlaf Option. We may try to account for the weakness of ajlaf 
assertion, 1n comparative spirit, through reflection from the correspond- 
ing viewpoint in the Hindu space, for the ajlaf had originated among 
pastoralists, forest people, peasants, artisans, and other service castes — 
relatively low in the caste hierarchy — and had carried their caste 
identities with them. The ashraf-ajlaf hierarchy is sometimes compared 
with the caste order; but there were differences. In Tamil Nadu, it may 
have been absent altogether (Mines 1972: 25; More 1997: 24); and 
Islamic religious authorities deny any place for caste identities and caste 
hierarchy, and associated differences, in Islam. Yet, at least in UP and 
Bihar, there are reports of the ajlaf — the lower castes among Muslims — 
having been dominated and exploited (Awadh in UP. Hasan 2004a: 14f; 
Bihar: Ghosh 1997: 26£ Bengal: Ahmed 1981. 22f). So the question 
remains: why were they respectful of the religious authorities’ opinion, 
in contrast to the militancy of so many lower Hindu castes? 

Muslims have been stratified, to be sure, and have had their internal 
social separations. Papiya Ghosh (1997) has shown that, in Bihar, both 
before and after 1947, Muslims identified as Momin, formerly weavers, 
sometimes called Ansari, and other similar occupational groups, have 
mobilised in politics actively, in explicit opposition to high status, 
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ashraf, groups, alleging that Muslim League had represented the interests 
only of the latter, the Momins have been effective in securing political 
representation — and all that flows from it How widespread the pattern 
has been remains unclear ' 

Without an ideologically reinforced criterion of purity and pollution, 
however, these social separations were not as humiliating for the alaf as 
their analogues were among lower castes Hindus Late nineteenth 
century dyers 1n Bombay 'reminisced that their ancestors had converted 
to Islam because they had had differences with the Hindu priests’ dyers 
‘used urine in the process of dyeing, and would most likely be 
considered ritually unclean by the orthodox’ (Siddiqi 2001 120) 
Muslims might be less anxious about the practice 

Muslim society was somewhat more open socially than the Hindu 
space For Bombay ın the 1870s, the family of Ayesha, the butcher’s 
widow, belonged to a diverse social web A religious scholar supposedly 
from Baghdad was her preceptor, and he had prepared her husband's will 
according to Islamic law (Siddiqi 2001 119-21) Whereas ashraf men 
had founded the Deoband madrasa, its students included men of lower 
status backgrounds, who found clear opportunities for upward mobility 
in careers as maulvis (Metcalf 1982. 245f, similarly in Bengal, Ahmed 
1981: 29) 

In Bengal, by the 1911 Census, and in children's school registration, 
literally millions were reporting for themselves ashraf appellations — 
Shaikh was especially popular. Such claims were a matter of self- 
designation — and these did contribute to heightened self-esteem. This 
movement was strong enough to override the old ashraf resistance 
(Rafiuddin Ahmed 1981 113-19). Reporting on fieldwork in 1966-67 in 
what became Bangladesh, Bertocci (1972) noted ‘an absolute decline in 
the number of Muslim ‘caste’ or ‘caste-like’ groups’, a weakening of the 
caste matrix, and ‘the emergence of a broadly homogeneous Muslim 
peasant class’ (1976. 33) 

Men in gjlaf ranks have clearly found opportunities for upward social 
mobility and have sometimes gained assimilation 1n higher status groups 
When we speak of caste groups among Muslims, the primary reference is 
to a restrictive regulation of marriages, but that too lacked scnptural 
support in Islam For an upwardly mobile family to intermarry with 
higher status groups has been difficult, yet possible, among Muslims (for 
example, Ahmed 1981: 13, 19, 118), 1t used to be virtually impossible 
among Hindus For such men, therefore, there was not much motivation 
to look back and organise their castemates for contesting caste-linked 
social disabilities. (Imtiaz Ahmad [1973] has an account of the tactics 
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used by Muslim families of Kayastha background to gain recognition as 
high status Sheikhs of ancient lineage ) 

We see then that caste-like disabilities among Muslims have not been 
harsh enough to set in motion caste-based revolts, led from below What 
was a major spur for ‘social reform’ among Hindus was almost comp- 
letely missmg among the Muslims The religious identity trumped the 
caste differences A caste identity has been something to live down, not 
play up, among Muslims Consequently, Muslim elites could simply 
ignore these caste-like differences as a non-1ssue 

The Liberal Muslims Mushirul. Hasan has recently explored the 
other alternauve a cluster of liberal Muslims in late nineteenth century 
Delhi, and the diverse activities around qasbas, the small towns in 
Awadh Their leading lights were Nazir Ahmad, the pioneering novelist 
in Urdu, and Zakaullah, the prolific author of modern textbooks, and 
friend of C F Andrews, who wrote a biography of Zakaullah These 
men were remarkable for their wide circles of friends and their curiosity 
about various realms of knowledge, and the diversity of their pursuits 
Their past had included the shared experience of Delhi College before 
1857, but their number overall was small While they remain interesting 
individuals, apart from Syed Ahmad Khan's College at Aligarh, and 
possibly Nazir Ahmed's novels, ther work did not make a lasting 
impression, possibly because many of their social class had migrated to 
the qasba towns in the wake of 1857 (Hasan 2005) 

Those qasbas, the small urban settlements dotting Awadh, the area 
around Lucknow, were led by large land-controllers Qasbas were ‘heirs 
of the once-powerful Indo-Persian culture’ and ‘centres of Islamic piety, 
and of literary and cultural effervescence’ These could boast of an un- 
usually active intelligentsia Even as their landed properties contracted, ' 
their energies flowed into literary effort especially around poetry, 
biography, and journalism, into political activity, and into bureaucratic 
careers Hasan refers briefly to a project for building a college at Dehra 
Dun that, in the event, could not be built there (Hasan 1991 160, 2004a 
17, 44, 140, 156, and elsewhere) 

‘Social reform’ was a major theme in Indian history since the 
nineteenth century Reforms in the Muslim space, however, have tended 
to be weak on secular debate, struggle, and breaks with traditional 
arrangements In all the social and ideological flux, the weightier moves 
have tended rather to reinforce religious and social orthodoxy and to 
foster a more rigorous Islamisation, anchored to mosque, madrasa, and — 
in eastern. Bengal — anjuman, religious associations. Given a strong 
current against heterodox belief and practice, the range of lifeways, 
experiences, and choices available to Muslims became somewhat 
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narrower than might otherwise have been the case In the matter of 
reforming women's place in society, the ulama, acting in alliance with 
‘Muslim social reformers in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries’, promoted a regime which ‘increasingly asserted male control 
and values over women’s lives’ in educational, social, and legal arenas 
(Minault 1998 306, 307) 

If studying at government institutions was necessary for getting jobs, 
the ulama authorised such study Samaddar (2006) writes of famous 
preachers in early twentieth century Bengal, urging Muslims to get 
modern education Why the number of Muslims willing to engage 
vigorously with the Western tradition was disproportionately small, in 
several parts of India, remains unclear The reasons for this may be 
similar to the reasons for their inability to bring vigour to building insti- 
tutions of modern education 

The experience of building institutions, and especially many 
different kinds of institutions, ıs important It helps advance the 
particular purposes for which specific institutions are established, and 
one gains the experience of building institutions that may be deployed to 
other purposes TN Madan and B G Halbar (1972 123) noted that, 
after 1854, the colonial government and the missionaries held back from 
building educational institutions in India, leaving room for ‘private 
Indian enterprise’, and by 1882 the number of institutions built and run 
by Indians had grown dramatically Their study considered three districts 
in present-day Karnataka Dharwar and Belgaum in the north, Mysore in 
the south, concentrating on ‘prominent private educational societies? 
They found the Brahmins, Lingayats, and Christians to be ‘the most 
active in educational private enterprise’, establishing institutions — for 
primary, secondary, and collegiate education — which would then be 
controlled by the promoting community, though teachers, and especially 
students, came from diverse backgrounds Of the categories other than 
these three, Muslims were the most enterprising, in the Anjuman-e-Islam 
of Hubli, but it had built only secondary schools Their activity in this 
area may have been limited because their institutions employed Urdu as 
the medium of instruction, as agamst Kannada and English in the others 
While only Christians and Brahmans exceeded the Muslims’ literacy 
level, the authors judged them as educationally backward (;b:d* 133- 
36) 

The Madan and Halbar study traces a part of the pattern of ‘educa- 
tional private enterprise’ 1n India m recent generations The variety of 
promoters have included religious sects (like Arya Samay Jones 1976 
Ch 2), castes (like the Nadars in Madurai Templeman 1996 171£), and 
successful merchants or industrialists in the philanthropic mode (like the 
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Birlas, see Kudaisya 2003 393 on activities supported by Birla Edu- 
cation Trust, and J. N Tata, see Harris 1958 Chs 6 and 7 on Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore) 

In sum, whatever the importance of caste identities for orienting 
personal, intimate relationships, at least Muslims 1n north India have had 
difficulty harnessing the social capital embodied in intra-caste networks 
for sustained public effort, say building secular institutions Nor has 
such effort availed much of the social capital being formed in the 
emerging networks and sentiments of community, the umma, beyond the 
madrasas, Aligarh Muslim University, and, later, Jamia Millia Islamia 7° 

Clearly, there was a deficit in the resource base available to the 
potential Muslim institution builders Syed Ahmad Khan relied heavily 
on the colonial government for starting the College at Aligarh — out of 
which the University grew later Whether the institution has lived up to 
its founder’s dream 1s a moot point Despite the resource deficit, Jamia 
Millia Islamia was initiated ın the 1920s, as a nationalist project, Gandhi, 
and the two great physicians, Ajmal Khan and M A Ansari, are 
mentioned as mobilising funds for Jamia in :ts early phase (Talib 1998) 
Initial deficits notwithstanding, resolute promoters can often muster the 
resources requisite. Muslims as a category in colonial India and since, it 
seems, have been too distracted to generate the motivation needed for 
building modern institutions (but see Hasan 2004b for the current scene). 


Drawing on the work of both sociologists and historians, this essay has 
sought the key processes over the centuries that have gone into the 
making of the Muslim social space in south Asia The often-invoked 
Sufis did loom large in the expansion of Islam in South Asia, facilitated 
in many regions by Muslim rulers — even if the latter resisted occasional 
pressures from Sunni Islamic orthodoxy to be more peremptory The 
nineteenth century found a large, dispersed, unorganised category of 
persons who might be identified as Muslim but — the immigrants’ 
descendants apart — the prevailing beliefs and practices were ‘syncretist’ 
in various measures, given the indigenous origin of the vast majority of 
the Muslims 

Opening under a new political rule, that century turned out to be a 
rather contentious time: in some regions, the local social and political 
equations had to be re-set, with much advancing, and resisting, of rival 
claims The early vocabularies of public contention revived older irritants 
— music before mosque, cow sacrifice at Jd — symbols that stoked 
religious embers The scale and the depth of the contention took a rising 
spiral in later generations, aided by the printing presses and new institu- 
tional forms, and spurred by one’s rivals’ own ambitious moves All 
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together, 1t reconfigured social arrangements towards relatively clear-cut 
religious and social identities: the umma, in the case of Muslims, a sense 
of solidarity which has carried weight 1n the political domain too 

The century and a half leading to the Partition also revealed some 
constitutive deficits ın the Muslim space One deficit concerned 
merchants, especially in regions other than Gujarat, Kerala, and Tamil 
Nadu, and for projects like Aligarh College the Sunni establishment of 
north India was unable to tap the resources, say, of the Khojas and 
Bohras, who were Shia The other deficit lay in the area of an open- 
minded critical tradition, notwithstanding its distinguished record under 
the Abbasids and in the Maghreb, so that the movement for Islamic 
purism, led by the ulama of Deoband, did not meet much resistance 
among Muslims These two deficits combined to produce a third. even as 
the colonial government left the field of educational institutions to 
private institution-building initiatives, Muslims appeared at times to be 
not very interested 1n mainline schooling, let alone in building institu- 
tions for the purpose As the decades passed, these deficits — over a 
mercantile and, later, an entrepreneurial class, over an open-minded 
appreciation of the diverse forms of knowledge, science, and technology, 
and in promoting the building of institutions — would influence the 
Muslim responses to emerging social and political issues 


Notes 


This paper rests on the Maharajadhıraąja Kameshwar Singh Memorial Lecture, 
Darbhanga, 28 November 2005 I wish to thank Professor Hetukar Jha for inviting me for 
the occasion and for his courtesy, hospitality, and conversation 

Razı Aquil has engaged with me on earlier versions of this text, enriching ıt 
substantially, and Mushirul Hasan has discussed many of its themes with me TN 
Madan, Farah Naqvi, and Bajrang Tiwari read an earlier draft critically I hope to respond 
to Professor Madan’s comments on another occasion I owe much to their encouragement 
~ but accept responsibility for what remains 


1 The sparsity of basic enquiry — and, even more, conceptualising — concerning 
Muslims in India is reflected in the early major reviews of Indian society Srinivas 
1966, Bose 1967, Mandelbaum 1970 Subsequently, both in his editing and in his 
own studies, Madan has gontributed significantly to our understanding of Muslims in 
India 

2 This was a difficulty in the otherwise admirable early editorial enterprise of Imtiaz 
Ahmad (1973 and three later volumes) 

3 Francis Robinson’s critique of the Ahmad quartet (1983) was a rare moment of 
dialogue between historians and sociologists writing on Islam 1n India, it yielded an 
exchange with Veena Das and Gail Minault in the same Journal in 1984 and 1986 

4 A full treatment of the theme would require, too, consideration of the diverse 
ideologies — political, social, and religious — that went into shaping the minds of 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


Muslims in different parts of the sub-continent at different times That task lies 
beyond the limits of my competence 

For a comprehensive, nuanced reconsideration of the theme, see B B Chaudhuri 
(2002) 

I thank Shail Mayaram for loaning me her copy of Dominique-Sila Khan’s work 
Among the converts were two communities of folk musicians ın Rajasthan, Langa 
and Manganiyar, who ‘converted’ to Islam in the medieval period, but remained fully 
engaged with the regional society (Bharucha 2003 181-88, reporting on his 
conversations with Komal Kothari, the folklorist of Rajasthan) Kothart believes that 
occupational and low-caste groups took to Islam because it advocates equality and 
holds out the possibility of salvation for everyone 

In Dominique-Sila Khan's reading, the Bohras were constituted in Gujarat during the 
twelfth century, following earlier Ismaili activity (1997 31) Subsequently, they 
received much hostile attention from Sunni Muslim rulers of Gujarat, and underwent 
several splits (Misra 1964 Chs 2 and 3) 

Asim Roy’s earlier work (1983) 1s foundational for our understanding of the first two 
phases of this process 

In course of an evening of Dhrupad music by Dagar Brothers at a home in the late 
1980s, the senior brother stressed the affinity between the Dhrupad style of singing 
and Vedic chanting He added that his ancestors had been Brahmins, but because they 
performed at the Mughal court, their castemates broke off relations with them, and 
therefore his ancestors had taken to Islam 

Relatively small numbers of Hindu literati, merchants, and the like also took to 
Islam For example, Imtiaz Ahmad (1973) has written of an ex-Kayastha group, 
known as Sheikh Siddique, ın Allahabad and Lucknow The motivations, and the 
circumstances, for change of faith in these stray cases have been diverse 

Francis Robinson (1975 62-65) on western UP where landholdings were not protect- 
ed by primogeniture, as talugdari lands were 1n Awadh, Hasan 2004a 42-45 

One searches in vain for a significant Muslim merchant in C A Bayly's study of 
north India (1983, see also Francis Robinson 1975 15) Muyeeb’s wide-ranging The 
Indian Muslims (1967) 1s centred on northern India, with its Saltanat and Mughal 
regimes In its 19-page index, the categories ‘traders’, ‘merchants’ and ‘commerce’ 
are missing — though there are references to ‘trade routes’ and to Arabs, trading along 
the west coast 

DEU Baker's study of Central Provinces between the two World Wars notices only 
two Muslims in substantial commerce (1979 117, 129) 

In Kanpur, the most successful Muslim merchants, dealers in foreign goods, moved 
in the late 1920s ‘to large shops located prominently on one of the main roads’, but 
they found themselves pitted against the Hindu networks dominating the Munici- 
pality on one side and, on the other, gangsters on the prowl during the 1931 Riots 
(Freitag 1989 2331) 

By the nineteenth century, the old Sufi saints’ tombs — as at Nizamuddin in Delhi, 
Ajmer, and many in Punjab — remained as dispensers of barakat, grace, and they 
remain, 1n music and otherwise, symbols of a gentle, open-ended, religious search In 
Punjab, the colonial regime had relied on support from custodians of the old 
establishments, and, by the 1946 elections, the Musltm League was able to draw 
some of them to its own banner (Gilmartin 1988 213-22) As a tradition in which to 
seek fresh religious experience, however, 1t seems to have declined under pressure of 
scripturalist Islam on one side and abrasive Hindutva on the other 

For UP, Freitag has documented this sectarian-contention-leads-to-heightened- 
consciousness-of-larger-tradition between Deobandis and Barelwis among Muslims 
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in Bareilly in the 1870s, between Arya Samayis and Sanatan Dharmis among Hindus 
1n Agra in the 1880s (1989 117, 141f) 

17 We have learned to recognise that conflicts have multiple levels Rivals may compete 
in an orderly manner — or otherwise Political parties caught 1n intense rivalry may 
yet be united in allegiance to the Constitution — and the country’s territorial integrity, 
or, lacking such shared allegiance, these may work for splitting a country The issues 
are discussed in Jayaram and Saberwal (1996 496 f) 

18 J thank Raziuddin Aquil for directing me to this paper Current work by Arshad Alam 
explores the scene in UP 

19 The response to modern education among Muslims in Tamil Nadu has been similar 
(More 1997 50-87), but, in the context of widespread Left politics in recent decades, 
the Moplah ın northern Kerala have shown remarkable initiatives in institution 
building in modern education (Miller 1976 204-21) I thank Mushirul Hasan for this 
reference 

20 Driven out of Nadwa al-ulama (see previous section), Shia religious. scholars 
established the Shia College in Lucknow in 1917 (Hartung 2006) 
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Coping with Development Pathologies: 
Resistance to Displacement 


T.K. Oommen 


This paper traces the trajectories of different types of anti-dam 
mobilisation ın independent India with a focus on the well-known 
Narmada Bachao Andolan While the studies on anti-displacement 
mobilisations produced a substantial body of knowledge, they are 
useful neither to the civil society activists nor to the policy makers It 
is suggested that, in order to render sociology relevant, we need to 
combine the sociology of movements and polices with sociology for 
movement and policies 


While displacement ıs cognised as a development pathology and ıs 
widely researched, there are three other development pathologies which 
are subjected to what may be called ‘cognitive blackouts’ (Oommen 
2004) Let me begin with these pathologies — disparity, distress, discrimi- 
nation — before I dwell upon the central concern of this paper, namely, 
displacement 

Disparity always existed, and it 1s incessantly on the increase The 
ratio between the incomes of the richest and the poorest countries was 
3 1 in 1820, that ıs, during the colonial period By 1950, that ıs, by the 
beginning of Cold War, this ratio became 35 1 In 1992, with the onset of 
economic liberalisation, the ratio increased to 1 72 Thus, as the pace of 
development accelerates, the disparity between countries accentuates The 
story 1s the same within countries, including liberal democracies Deve- 
lopment without distributive justice produces and accelerates disparity, 
which 1s pathological 

Similarly, the 1ssue of discrimination ıs rarely discussed as a deve- 
lopment pathology Nobody can deny that the intensity of several of the 
traditional discriminations has been slowly reducing but new ones are 
surfacing occasioned by the ongoing process of development Deve- 
lopment requires spatial and social mobility of population, both of which 
provide contexts for racial, social and cultural discriminations across and 
within countries Yet development discourse rarely sees this as patholo- 
gical For example, civil society activists condemn racism, constitutions 
of most democratic states have made its practice punitive, and yet every- 
day racism persists obstinately (see Essed 1991) The discrimination 
against women starts even before birth and the instrumentality of modern 
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medical technology facilitates the process through amniocentesis Discri- 
mination against ethnic groups, that 1s, those who are considered as 
outsiders by nationals, 1s rampant, thanks to spatial mobility accelerated 
by globalisation 

Thirdly, development produces enormous stress for human beings, 
the subjects of development In fact, higher the level of ‘development’ a 
society achieves, the greater 1s the degree of stress in that society An 
analysis of the data provided in the 1991 Human Development Report 
shows that there 1s a high correlation between human development rating 
and human freedom index ranking, but there 1s an inverse relationship 
between these and human distress measured in terms of rates of suicides, 
rapes, murders, drug addiction, etc (Oommen 1992a) Can one claim that 
a society with dismal social distress profile 1s ‘developed’ even if its 
income level is high? 

The point I want to make ıs that the very notion of development 
needs to be interrogated A society characterised by deep disparities, add- 
on discriminations and dismal distress scenario cannot be labelled as 
developed It 1s incumbent on those who pursue the vocation of develop- 
ment social science to interrogate the notion and provide an alternative 
conception of it. 

As for displacement, it ıs explicitly recognised as a development 
pathology Yet displacement 1s widely perceived as inevitable in the 
course of development Thus, the rural 1s to be displaced by the urban, 
agriculture by industry, low, simple or traditional technology by high, 
complex or modern technology However, a moment’s reflection would 
unfold that what goes on is not only displacement but also accretion The 
pathological obsession with a particular direction of ‘development’ and 
displacement it entails ts playing havoc with people and hence the 
present spotlight on it 

The following points need to be noted here in defence of development 
social scientists (a) the unanticipated consequences of displacement 
became visible only gradually, and (b) the legitimation accorded to high- 
technology-driven development rendered their task of interrogating it 
particularly problematic 

Having acknowledged this, let me address the ‘trained incapacity’ of 
both the development social scientists and social movement theorists It 
has been pointed out that the persisting estrangement between the studies 
of social movements and social policies, in spite of their increasing 
convergence, accounts for their trained incapacity (Oommen 1994) Let 
me amplify 

Those who did research on social movements initially viewed them 
either as pathological aberrations or as anti-systemic eruptions Their 
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commitment appeared to get the system back to equilibrium, without 
bothering about its quality consensual or coercive equilibrium The 
impression they conveyed was that they were eager to help the state to 
contain the disequilibria and, in that process, got labelled as 
‘conservatives’ In contrast, those who elected themselves to be ‘radical’ 
constituted into a demolition squad, as ıt were, to squash the state 
system, without realising that the state will not wither away and it cannot 
be wished away But neither the statists nor the anti-statists asked the 
question what kind of research will produce usable knowledge for those 
who lead social movements? That 1s, they conjointly produced a socio- 
logy of social movements, though of differing orientations, but did not 
produce a sociology for social movements, leaving a tremendous know- 
ledge gap for social activists involved in social movements (Rootes 
1990) 

In contrast, those who did research on social policy thought it to be 
an instrument of conflict management and negotiation between the state 
and various interest groups, be it labour or business The ultimate 
commitment of social policy researchers was to system stability by 
conceding concessions to the contending parties so as to bring about 
changes in the system (Oyen 1986) However, the possibility of social 
policy measures gradually bringing about an incremental revolution was 
scarcely recognised That is, the social policy researchers produced a 
sociology for social policy and did not even attempt a sociology of social 
policy (Sigg 1986) 

Extrapolating from the above let me suggest that we have a 
sociology of resistance movement and a sociology for the resettlement of 
displacees Although scarce beginnings have been made towards a socio- 
logy for resistance movement and a sociology of displacement policy, we 
need to move forward fast in both cases While social movement 
researchers dismiss the researches on social policy as raw empiricism 
uninformed of theoretical frameworks, the social policy researchers 
accuse social movement researchers as indulging in abstract research not 
grounded in empirical reality This persisting puerile controversy has 
harmed both sound theory construction and relevant empirical research 
because these are utterly complimentary I believe, nothing 1s more 
practical than a good theory 


II 
Whth these general remarks, let me look at the Indian situation. Planned 


economic development was the refrain of the Indian Republic from 1950 
till 1990, when economic liberalisation was launched. The first four 
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decades witnessed the co-existence of state owned public sector and the 
private sector owned by corporations The ‘mixed economy’ that 
emerged out of that arrangement was widely acknowledged as an appro- 
priate model which combined the positive aspects of capitalist and 
socialist economies and was christened as the ‘Third Way’ Neither the 
public sector, that 1s, the state, nor the private sector, that 1s, the market 
institutions, paid any attention to displacement, though they did pay lip 
service to resettlement and even rehabilitation The Planning Commission, 
almost exclusively manned by economists, did not consider displacement 
as an issue And, given the over enthusiasm of the first Prime Minister 
(Jawaharlal Nehru, who occupied that office for seventeen years) for 
technology-driven rapid development, who labelled huge dams as 
‘temples of modern India’, resistance movements against displacement 
could not crystallise easily 

However, as the number of displaced people soared high, as the civil 
society gained strength, and as the legitimacy of the state eroded, the dis- 
contents of development manifested in numerous resistance movements 
against displacement The estimates regarding displacement vary vastly 
According to one such estimate, some thirty-five to fifty-five million 
people have been displaced in Independent India Of these, according to 
the government, displacement due to large projects, between 1951 and 
1985, 1s sixteen-and-a-half million. Critics however, estimate that the 
figure for 1951-1990 1s little over twenty-one million (see Sen 1995 
243) Even if one endorses the most conservative estimates, the numbers 
are huge, the population affected 1s larger than the total population of the 
majority of member states of United Nations It needs to be emphasised , 
that only 8 percent of India's population 1s tribal, the First Nations 1f you 
will, numbering eighty million. And, 60 percent of the displacees are 
tribals as the huge projects, be ıt dams or industries, are located in their 
ancestral habitats 

The Indian state wanted to retain its centrality not only in initiating 
planned economic development, but also in promoting and sustaining 
civil society (Oommen 1996) This meant that civil society functioned in 
a subdued manner But the aberrations of the state rendered civil society 
alert and assertive The internal emergency (1975-76) was the most 
crucial event that eroded the democratic credentials of the Indian state, 
and the struggle against ıt provided the decisive break between state and 
civil society. Therefore, 1t 1s no accident that the ‘temples of modern 
India? got de-sacralised and the "destructive development" pursued by the 
Indian state came to be intensely interrogated by the late 1970s 

As one reviews the trajectory of resistance movements against dis- 
placement caused by dams three broad and over-lapping patterns emerge. 
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All the three have several stages, some common and some different In 
the case of the first trajectory, the following stages may be identified. 
Stage one the government (federal or provincial) grants the permission 
for the corporation (which may be ın the public or private sector) to 
launch the project Invariably, this 1s shrouded in secrecy and the public 
will not have any information, not even the population likely to be 
affected by the project Stage two when engineers and bureaucrats arrive 
on the project site to survey the area and do the markings, the enter- 
prising media (print and/or electronic) spies on these activities and flash 
the news about the impending project to the public Stage three non- 
governmental organisations (NGOs) working in the area attempt an 
assessment of the negative and positive consequences (both short-term 
and long-term) for the local people and the exploitative designs of the 
corporations Large-scale mobilisations of the agitated future victims 
follow Stage four expert committees are appointed by the government 
to understand whether the claims made by the NGOs are correct and the 
mobilisations initiated by the activists are sustainable If the experts’ 
opinion 1s to stall the project, even if the vested interests support the 
project, it 1s likely to be stalled Such a trajectory 1s likely only tf the 
civil society activists involved in resistance movements have a common 
perspective and/or the experts take a consensual view Even when the 
provincial government 1s eager to launch the proyect (because the project 
can be cited as an achievement for electoral gains), the federal govern- 
ment may stop it Such happy conjunctions are extremely rare but not 
unheard of One such case 1s that of the stalling of dam construction at 
the Silent Valley ın Kerala in the 1970s (see Herring 1991) Today, the 
Valley is a world heritage site for rare species recognised by the 
UNESCO 

The second trajectory shares the first three stages, but 1f differences 
among the civil society activists surface, and are forcefully articulated, 
the victims themselves are likely to be confused about the contradictory 
impact assessment available In fact, the local people may get differ- 
entiated into ‘winners’, ‘losers’ and the ‘unaffected’ The situation gets 
further exacerbated because of lack of consensus among experts It is not 
uncommon that the experts are sharply divided regarding their impact 
assessment Such a scenario gives birth to a sharp division between the 
opponents and supporters of the project giving birth to stage five 

During stage five, those civil society activists who are convinced 
about the largely negative consequences of constructing the dam will 
continue their resistance The project initiators will try to weaken the 
mobilisation by bribing, threatening and intimidating the leaders of the 
resistance movement If the movement persists in spite of all these, agent 
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provocateurs will be pressed into service to create situations of violence 
Should the participants who opposed the project fall a prey to this, the 
state seizes the opportunity to deploy police and para-military forces to 
control the ‘law and order’ situation This may lead to the use of firearms 
by the state forces to control the ‘unruly crowd’ leading to deaths and 
injury of civilians 

The sixth stage witnesses the third entry of the state (the first two 
being sanctioning the project and deploying the forces to maintain law 
and order) via a judicial commission to enquire about the violent 
incidents. The commission would condemn violence, invariably repri- 
mand the state bureaucracy and police which did not acquit themselves 
well in managing the law and order situation However, the commission 
would highlight the imperative of continuing the project 1n the *national 
interest’, as 1f the nation 1s a piece of territory inhabited only by well off 
people A few officials will be transferred, some of the movement 
activists will get punished and/or stigmatised The resistance whittles 
down and, after a lapse of time, the project 1s launched Those who get 
displaced are demoralised and, without the requisite resources to resist, 
they invariably accept the adjudications of the project authorities as 
compensation This imaginative reconstruction of the trajectories of 
resistance movements 1s not isomorphic with particular cases but largely 
tallies with most cases in India and is constructed on the basis of 
information available in several studies (see Fernandes and Thukral 
1989, Paranjpye 1990, PUCL 1990, NCA 1991, Sheth 1991, Baboo 
1992, Sharma 1992, Ram 1993, TISS 1993, Kothar: 1995, Ota and 
Agnihotri 1996, Mathur and Marsden 1998, Mahapatra 1999, Parsuraman 
1999) 

There is a third trajectory possible as exemplified by those projects 
physically located at the border of two or more provincial states The 
classic case in contemporary India 1s that of the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
(NBA) (Save Narmada Movement) The state of Gujarat enthusiastically 
supports the construction of a dam with the highest height possible, the 
state of Maharashtra 1s mildly opposed to it, and the state of Madhya 
Pradesh 1s largely ambiguous Similarly, there are both opponents and 
supporters of the resistance movement among civil society activists, 
bureaucrats and experts It may be noted here that the resistance 1s not to 
the construction of the dam as such, but to its height The opponents 
argue for series of small dams instead of one giant dam 

The negotiations by international agencies such as The World Com- 
mission on Dams and the pronouncements by the Supreme Court of India 
have not led to the resolution of the problem, and the resistance 
movement continues unabated The supporters and opponents of the 
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Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP) are stuck with their respective ideological 
orientations, which 1s the characteristic feature of the third trajectory I 
am referring to The credo of supporters 1s developmentalism, they 
advocate ‘development’ at any cost even if millions of people are 
uprooted and rendered ‘ecological refugees’ On the other hand, those 
who insist that the project should be abandoned even if only limited 
displacement occurs, because the integrity of the environment 1s to be 
maintained ın its. pristine purity, are indulging in environmentalism If 
the blind supporters of the dam are advocating ‘mal-development’, the 
opponents are championing ‘anti-development’, and both are unsus- 
tamable positions. The knowledge generated through the analyses of 
resistance movements 1s not amenable to be used in such situations 
Why? 

Typically, social movement studies are post-event enterprises, these 
are studies of terminated movements Ongoing movements are rarely 
studied by researchers either because their course may change drastically 
or because their duration could be too long Furthermore, the emotional 
identification of participants in the resistance movement and the oppo- 
nents’ utterly negative attitude towards 1t make it extremely difficult io 
arrive at an objective evaluation of the impact of the movement While 
knowledge generated through analysis of resistance movements is useful 
for theory construction, it 1s not as helpful to be invoked for policy 
formulatior to rehabilitate the victims concerned Such knowledge no 
doubt, may be useful to be applied in subsequent similar cases, but this 
rarely happens 

In contrast, the impact assessment of displacement 1s to be done 
before the event occurs, it 1s a pre-event analysis Rarely sociologists are 
called upon to make such studies Moreover, these studies relate to 
material compensation to be provided to the oustees The economists are 
widely believed to be better equipped to undertake such studies Here the 
real issue 1s not only the quantum of compensation, but the type of 
compensation, the resources to be provided to the oustees to rehabilitate 
themselves, a consideration that rarely enters in the studies by eco- 
nomists Furthermore, sociologists are not at ease with prescription, the 
bulwark of policy studies In contrast, economists are at ease with 
prescription. Finally, sociology has been happier to engage with history 
rather than futurology Once again, the orientation of economists 1s pros- 
pective and futurological rather than historical. Pithily put, the reluctance 
on the part of sociologists to engage in prescriptive and prospective 
studies has rendered them incapable of making path-breaking policy 
analysis 
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The trajectory of resistance mobilisation portrayed above remains 
general, and it 1s useful to discuss the specificities of a particular case 
The case most suited for this analysis 1s that of the NBA, to which I 
referred to earlier, for three reasons First, NBA has a history of two 
decades of active mobilisation, second, it has global visibility, and third, 
it is the most widely documented case of its type in India (see CSE 1985, 
MARG 1986, Alvares and Billorey 1987, Kalpavriksh 1988, Paranjpye 
1990; Joshi 1991, NBA 1991, NCA 1991, Sheth 1991, Morse and Berger 
1992, Sharma 1992, LCHR 1993, Ram 1993, TISS 1993, Baviskar 1995 
among others) 

There are their levels of resistance to dam construction at SSP — at 
the grassroots level, the participants are concerned mainly with material 
compensation, at the second level, the mobilisation becomes norm- 
oriented, and at the third level, it transforms into a value-oriented move- 
ment (see Smelser 1962): 

(1) Those, which are concerned about resettlement and rehabilitation, 
and the quantum and quality of compensation These bread-and-butter 
Issues enthuse the oustees who are the local participants These mobili- 
Sations are not against dam construction but for a better deal for the 
victims, these are local and micro mobilisations These mobilisations do 
not make a movement 1n that there is no articulated 1deological content to 
them They are elementary collective behaviour caused by the panic due 
to the feared loss of shelter and means of livelihood 

(2) A few mobilisations which go beyond the issue of fair distri- 
bution of compensation, and raise the issue of displacement They 
question the inevitability of displacement to achieve development and 
often insist on reducing displacement to a critical minimum They have 
an ideological content and hence can be legitimately designated as a 
movement The activists who are involved in the mobilisation and the 
academics who opposed the construction of dams have a concern beyond 
mere resettlement of the oustees The juxtaposition between ‘national 
development’ and local resistance 1s often debated by these participants, 
they are national in reach and meso im orientation These are norm- 
oriented movements 

(3) A third set, in which only a few mobilisations fall, interrogates 
the very paradigm of development implicated im the construction of huge 
dams These mobilisations are concerned with both culturocide (syste- 
matic dismantling of the lifestyle of people, see Oommen 1986) and 
ecocide (the destruction of their ecology) Local participants do not 
articulate these concerns, they may not be even conscious of them The 
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activists and academics who are involved in meso level movements are 
aware of these issues, but are not equipped to pose them Therefore, these 
questions are to be raised by an intellectual community functioning at the 
national/international level These are macro and global mobilisations, 
they are value-oriented movements 

The NBA contains all the three types of mobilisations As one moves 
from the first through the second to the third level, consensus regarding 
the movement goal decreases and dissensus increases Thus, the very 
notion of development 1s contested at the third level The electrifying 
notion of ‘national’ development 1s the refram of those who support the 
project According to former chairman of the Narmada Valley Develop- 
ment Agency 


No trauma could be more painful for a family than to get uprooted from a 
place where it has lived for generations Yet, the uprooting has to be 
done Because the land occupied by the family 1s required for a develop- 
ment project which holds promise of progress and prosperity for the 
country and people in general The family getting displaced thus makes a 
sacrifice so that others may live ın happiness and be economically better 
off (quoted in Alvares and Billorey 1987 64) 


The domain assumptions in the passage cited above are as follows 
(a) the project will bring about progress, (b) it will generate happiness for 
the beneficiaries, and (c) the oustees will have to be patriotic The 
assumptions, even if valid, do not hold for the people as a whole, much 
less to the victims of the project 

The position taken by a sociologist 1s more disquieting He asks 
rather rhetorically ‘Why should any one oppose when tribal culture 
changes? A culture based on lower level of technology and quality of lize 
is bound to give way to a culture with superior technology and high 
quality of life This 1s what we can call development’ (Joshi 1991 68) 

Such a position stigmatises tribal culture and quality of life, it holds 
that their displacement 1s development There are several questions here 
Should social scientists categorise cultures as inferior and superior, 
though they should recognise the differences between cultures? Should 
an alien culture, even if presumed to be superior, be imposed on an un- 
willing people? Should such an imposition be called the process of 
development? These are value-loaded questions, and whether or not one 
answers these questions positively or negatively depends on one’s 
ideological ortentation To wit, development 1s a contested notion 

The beginning of NBA's mobilisation could be traced to 1985 Its 
effort was to accelerate the process of implementing fully the excellent 
compensation package announced by the state which included land in the 
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command area of the project to the oustees, providing land even to the 
erstwhile landless 1n the project area, and the like But gradually the 
NBA leaders realised that none of these promises materialised and the 
government was indulging diversional therapy through promises to avoid 
violent confrontations Understandably, the ideological position of NBA 
was reformulated and it 


demanded an end to all projects which devastate the environment and 
destroy people’s livelihoods, and called for the adoption of a socially just 
and ecologically sustainable pattern of development Its defiant message, to 
politicians and planners, was that people are no longer prepared to watch in 
mute desperation as project after destructive project 1s heaped on them in 
the name of development and progress (NBA 1991 4) 


The metamorphosis in NBA's position from facilitating rehabili- 
tation through questioning displacement to rejecting the model of deve- 
lopment implied in the Sardar Sarovar Proyect (SSP) was gradual and 
was based on its experience in confronting the state A movement 1s 
sustainable only when there ıs a confluence between the ideological 
visions of its leadership and the material needs and aspurations of the 
grassroots participants (Oommen 1977) Happily, such a confluence 
exists in the case of NBA, which explains tts continuation for more than 
two decades 

Typically, social movements are change-oriented, though their 
direction could be past or future oriented. However, to sustain a move- 
ment, there should be consistency 1n movement goals In the case of 
dams, two sets of actors and their goals pull in two opposite directions 
Those who define big dams as instruments of development perceive 
opposition to them as an ‘anti-development’ activity These develop- 
mentlists do not ask the question Development for whom and for what? 
Conversely, those who launch resistance to the construction of dams 
insist that what will happen through the instrumentality of big dams is 
‘mal-development’ and hence an anti-people project bringing about 
culturocide of the affected people and ecocide of their habitat, in addition 
to the material impoverishment of the people Thus, there ıs no con- 
sensus about the purpose for which the dam is constructed This explains 
the deep division between the supporters and opponents of the NBA 

A movement may terminate because of co-optation, discreditation, 
institutionalisation and repression (Rush and Denisoff 1971) In the case 
of NBA, neither co-optation nor institutionalisation 1s possible because 
of the deep divide between its leaders and those who support SSP-the 
politicians, bureaucrats, technocrats and a section of beneficiaries No 
effort was spared to discredit the NBA and it ıs labelled as ‘antt- 
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developmental’ and ecologically fundamentalist (Sheth 1991) And, the 
state apparatus has been continuously pressed into service to repress the 
movement leading to numerous arrests, lathi-charges and finngs The 
government also usually blacks out the movement events from All India 
Radio and the Doordarshan, the media ıt controls In January 1989, the 
government tried to contain NBA’s dissent by invoking the Official 
Secrets Act to prevent mobilisations 1n the project area In spite of all 
these, the movement continues This 1s an indication that the movement 
participants perceive SSP as an embodiment of development pathology 


IV 


How to steer the exit from this impasse? I suggest that we need to do two 
things One, a new set of questions should be asked Two, a new 
perspective about development should be developed The new set of 
questions should shift the attention from resettlement and rehabilitation 
to displacement In the case of resettlement and rehabilitation, the socio- 
logist enters the scene post-project that is, after the displacement occurs 
due to the initiation of the development process At this stage, one can 
only argue about the nitty-gritty of compensation However, if the focus 
shifts to displacement, it 1s possible to start interrogating the inevitability 
thesis regarding displacement The relevant questions here are. (1) Is 
displacement always inevitable? (11) If the answer 1s in the affirmative, 
can we reduce the quantum of displacement to the critical minimum and 
how? (111) What precautionary measures (legal, administrative, cultural) 
are to be taken in advance so that the social and cultural cost of 
displacement can be minimised? 

Such questions provide the meeting ground between a sociology of 
displacement and a sociology for resettlement and rehabilitation, they 
blend theoretical issues and practical concerns Fortunately, such orienta- 
tions are now becoming evident For example, Michael Cernea observes 
‘The optimal response to predictable impoverishment risks 1s to search 
for project alternatives that could eliminate altogether the need to 
displace people, or could at least reduce the number of displacees’ 
(2000 43, emphasis added) The moot question 1s Why 1s it that these 
eminently practical issues have been neglected for long by sociologists? 
My hunch 1s that while those who address practical questions are de- 
valued by professional peers, they applaud those who attempt theoretical 
analyses But the paradox 1s that the policy makers and implementers 
marginalised those who indulge in abstract theory building devoid of 
practical use Sociologists are responsible for the marginalisation of 
sociology and that 1s why we need to blend theory and praxis. 
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The second suggestion ıs to develop a new perspective about deve- 
lopment. There are two elements in this technology and environment, 
and these are inextricably mtertwined Much of the displacement occurs 
because of the reckless application of modern high technology anchored 
to inanimate energy Instead of endorsing either of the prevailing polar 
views that technology 1s necessarily and always an instrument of human 
emancipation or it ıs an unmitigated evil, it 1s necessary to accept that 
technology 1s a conditional good Such a perspective also renders the 
Juxtaposition between high and appropriate technology irrelevant In fact, 
all technologies — high, intermediate and low — are appropriate, contex- 
tually This call for our endorsing technological pluralism (see Oommen 
1992b). 

Experiences the world over have demonstrated that the degradation 
of physical environment 1s caused by the type of development in vogue 
today The value-ortentation to nature 1s critical here, the prevailing tend- 
ency to exploit nature excessively for human welfare 1s rendering mother 
earth sick It is necessary to recognise that the health and well-being of 
humankind is possible only rf mother earth ıs nurtured All elements on 
planet earth should have their, place and the right to Gaia (see Lovelock 
1988) I venture to suggest that the Green Project 1s an attempt to shift 
our focus from the prevailing homocentrism to cosmocentrism 

To conclude, development pathologies are of different grades and 
shapes At the macro level, they are caused by the rash application of 
high technology and manifest as degradation of environment At the 
meso level, development pathologies take the forms of disparity and dis- 
crimination Finally, m the micro context development pathologies appear 
as distress and displacement I have attempted to analyse displacement 
caused by dam construction intended to bring about ‘development’. In 
the course of this analysis, I have suggested the need to combine the 
sociology of movements and policies with the sociology for movements 
and policies Such an effort will render sociological knowledge eminently 
usable for accelerating an appropriate process of development This seems 
to be the route to extricate sociology and sociologists from their current 
marginality 


Note 


This 1s the revised version of a paper presented at the seminar on ‘Sociological 
Knowledge for Induced Development’ held at Bibliotheca Alexandrina, Egypt, 30-31 
May 2005 
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Individuation in Indian Society: 
From Collective Identity to Individual Identity 


Victor S. D’Souza 


The far-reaching changes taking place in India in recent decades call 

for an examination of the changing relation between individual and 
society This process, resulting in a transformation of collectrve iden- 
tity into individual identity, 1s discussed in this paper in an historical 
and theoretical setting It ıs implied that similar principles of change 
that transformed the European society couple of centuries ago are at 
work in the Indian society at present So also, the theoretical msights 
developed in the western sociology are employed in comprehending 
the changes in India. Although the European and Indian societies are 
distinct in form, they are undergirded by similar basic principles 


The pioneers of Indian sociology had realised that, unlike the western 
society of their time, where the individual was treated as the unit ın 
society, in India it was the group that constituted the unit At that time, it 
was not obvious that the western society had also passed through a phase 
in history when the group was the unit in society The discipline of socio- 
logy itself came into being in the West after the collective identity had 
virtually yielded place to individual identity in the society in that part of 
the world Whereas, in India, the western discipline of sociology was 
introduced when the collective identity of individuals was 1n full bloom 
This turned some Indian sociologists wary about using western socio- 
logical categories for the study of Indian society However, the demand 
on the part of some sociologists to initiate a different brand of sociology 
did not take off the ground 

Whether it was a fact or not, the constitution makers of the republic 
of India recognised the individual as the unit of society, thereby assuming 
a civil society in India, by fiat, as it were. All the democratic institutions 
were constituted under this presumption We have been witnessing the 
functioning of democracy in India for over half a century and have been 
mortified to see the dream of the freedom fighters and fathers of Indian 
republic reduced to a caricature This predicament raises important ques- 
tions Is the creation of suitable democratic institutions by itself capable 
of producing individuals and a society imbued with democratic values 
and behaviour? Or 1s it necessary to design at the same time appropriate 
policies to target at changing the collective 1dentity of individuals into 
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individual identity and morally integrating the fragmented individuals into 
a civil society necessary for the satisfactory functioning of democracy? 

Groups such as castes and tribes, which are inbreeding, and kinship 
circles have been effective units of social action in the Indian society and 
have shaped the collective identity of their members Even before the 
first General Elections were held, a number of scholars including M N 
Srinivas (1962 15-45) had expressed their apprehension about the role of 
caste in representative institutions Soon after, when the elections were 
organised, their worst fears were confirmed Ever since, the collective 
identity of Indian population has plagued the democratic process in the 
country. 

The new polity has indeed initiated. far-reaching changes in the 
political institutions as well as in the economy However, so far, these 
reforms have not impacted the individuals and society in the desired 
direction It ıs not because the reforms have been ill advised, but because 
they have missed their targets. There have been phenomenal changes in 
the Indian society and the consciousness of people, but not according to 
the pattern expected of a democratic society 

This paper 1s addressed to an understanding of the nature of trans- 
formation of the collective identity into. individual identity and the 
accompanying problems of change in consciousness of individuals in the 
Indian society The discussion 1s preceded by a consideration of some of 
the available theoretical insights into the relationship between individual 
and society The question of identity is a matter pertaming to the con- 
sciousness or inner world of individuals On the other hand, sociology 1s 
concerned mainly with society which is the outer world of the indi- 
viduals Therefore, in order to gain insight into the nature of the problem 
involved, sociologists may have to recall two different but interactive 
social processes of how people create their society and how society 
transforms its members that deal with both the inner and the outer worlds 
of individuals For, the emergence of democratic society in India calls for 
a transformation of both the consciousness of people and the pattern of 
society 1n a given direction 

In the western democratic societies, whose constitutions have 
provided models for the constitution makers of the Indian republic, the 
democratic polity came into being, by and large, after the formation of 
individual identities and civil society Therefore, it was not necessary for 
them to be overly concerned with the problem of transition from collec- 
tive identity to individual identity However, European philosophers at 
that time were aware of the relationship between individual conscious- 
ness and the type of society For example, the noted German philosopher 
G W. Hegel had pointed out the relation between consciousness and self- 
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reflection, on the one hand, and social reality, on the other Self- 
reflection takes place through categories of mediation that are generated 
by communicative interaction between individuals For example, catego- 
ries of mediation such as class identification, occupational classification, 
ethnic identity, skills, and educational qualifications enable the self to 
reflect on the meaning of its standing in society Thus, ıt is through 
society that human subjects can experience themselves as social beings 
and the society 1s the means by which the individual's standing 1s deter- 
mined 

It follows that European thinkers 1n the eighteenth century, such as 
Hegel, were aware that their society had passed through a process of 
transformation of individual consciousness as a result of social change 
brought about largely by economic transformation Hegel, for instance, 
perceived the problem of break down of the moral dimension of the 
community when radical changes take place in the society He was 
concerned about the fact that the civil society of his time was made up of 
individuals who were highly differentiated and de-anchored from their 
traditional moral community. He, therefore, realised the need for reinteg- 
ration of the autonomous but fragmented individuals in an appropriate 
communicative-interactional pattern (Ashley and Orenstem 1985 121- 
40) 

The following discussion is divided into four parts: (1) how 
individuals construct their societies, (11) how societies shape individual's 
consciousness, (111) how collective and individual identities are linked 
with different patterns of society, and (iv) how individual identity 1s un- 
folding out of collective identity in Indian society The first three issues 
have been discussed threadbare in the western sociological theory 
Therefore, these topics are here summarised from the analytical survey 
of sociological theories by Jonathan H Turner, especially from the part 
dealing with ‘Interactionist Theorising’ (see Turner 1991 369-446), 
bringing in other views wherever necessary The fourth and last part may 
be treated as the original contribution of this paper 


How do Individuals Construct their Society 


Pursuing ideas such as those of Hegel and others, George Herbert Mead, 
in his well-known study Mind, Self, and Society (1934), elaborated on the 
process of communicative interaction that shaped mind, self and society 
According to him, societal development and the development of the 
individuals occur simultaneously In other words, the consciousness of 
the individual and the pattern of society are interdependent Social deve- 
lopment stands for not only growth, but also functional differentiation 
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At the same time, society also needs integration among the differentiated 
individuals In this context, he has pointed out the role of economy in 
social differentiation and that of religion in integration 

The genius of Mead lay in synthesising the ideas from different scho- 
lars — philosophers, social psychologists and sociologists In constructing 
the process of communicative mteraction, he brought together several 
ideas in an interconnected way From the typology of ‘self’ developed by 
William James he selected the concept of ‘social self — referring to the 
self-feelings that individuals derive from association with other people 
Mead borrowed from James the idea that the ‘self? arises out of symbolic 
communication with others in group contexts Mead subscribed to John 
Dewey’s idea that ‘mind’ is a process of adjustment rather than a ‘thing’ 
or ‘entity’ 

Mead combined the above ideas so as to form an interactive system 
among individuals ‘Mind’ refers to the self-reflexive capacity of the 
individual (a) to understand the conventional gestures, (b) to employ 
these gestures to take the roles of others, and (c) to imaginatively re- 
hearse alternative lines of action ‘Self’ refers to a coherent and stable set 
of attitudes, dispositions and meanings about oneself as a certain kind of 
person Self can alternatively perceive itself as ‘I’ and ‘me’ — subject and 
object — capable of self-reflecting on oneself as an object that can self- 
criticise Society, accordingly, can be viewed as organised and patterned 
interactions among diverse individuals 

The discussion so far dwelt on how individuals construct society, but 
it does not tell us how different types of societies may give rise to 
different types of self-conceptions, say, individual identity or collective 
identity In the next section, I bring together some of the ideas of authors 
who have illuminated how different societies influence the individuals in 
different ways and individuals in their turn influence their society in their 
typical mode. In the present context, it is important to show how collec- 
tive and individual identities are crystallised as variable properties of self 
and mind 


How Societies Shape Individual’s Consciousness 


Mead had clarified the part played by individuals in the social construc- 
tion of society About the same time, sociologists were also preoccupied 
in understanding the nature of social structure In the nineteenth century, 
sociologists conceived soctety as a macrocosm made up of interacting 
individuals with social ties and bonds A group was conceived as an 
agglomeration of bio-psychological individuals connected by relation- 
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ships of spatial proximity or genetic continuity or both (Wilson 1980, 
Znaniecki 1980) 

The above understanding did not square with the prevailing pattern 
of European society in which individuals were engaged in extensive cross- 
group interaction of an expressive nature. Keeping this phenomenon in 
view, Georg Simmel in Germany and Charles H Cooley in the United 
States, independent of each other, formulated different conceptions of the 
relations between individual and society with converging reasoning 
‘Cooley conceived the human individual not as a separate bio-psycholo- 
gical entity, but as a participant in the social order in general? (Znaniecki 
1980 204-05) and ‘Simmel conceived the social group not as a natural 
complex, but as a general form of cultural life of men’ (ibid 205) Both 
these conceptions agree with the coexistence of several groups with criss- 
crossing individuals, since in each group a different part of the total 
content of an individual's cultural life was included As a result of these 
new conceptions, the focus of sociology shifted from viewing society as 
a macrocosm of groups to looking at it as a pattern of social interaction 
among individuals 

Sociologists now became more concerned with the relationship 
between individual and society, how the structure of society shaped 
individual conduct and vice versa Mead’s contribution focused on the 
part played by individuals in the construction of society Meanwhile, 
scholars such as Robert Park and Jacob Moreno emphasised the crucial 
aspects of society that entered into the individual's behaviour ın social 
interaction Park (1955 285-86) for example pinpointed the wav in 
which the vocations or the roles which people seek to play in communi- 
ties and social groups tn which they live influence their self-conceptions 
In recognition of her/his role, the community confers upon the individual 
status that determines the character of a person. A person ts considered 
to be one who has a specified status in society 

Likewise, Moreno (1953) developed the concept of role-playing. He 
viewed social organisation as a network in which individuals behave in 
accordance with specific expectations of a given social context These 
insights led to the conceptualisation of social structures as organised 
networks of expectations that require varying types of role enactment by 
individual and gave impetus for development of Role Theory that 
advanced our understanding of the relationship between society and 
individual Mead's synthesis discussed earlier deals with the question of 
how individuals construct society. Role Theory, on the other hand, shows 
the correlation between different types of societies and different types of 
individuals 
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Ralph Linton 1s conspicuous for his precise definition of the concepts 
of role, status and individual 


‘A status, as distinct from individual who may occupy it, is simply a col- 
lection of rights and duties a role represents a dynamic aspect of status 
The individual 1s socially assigned a status and occupies it ın relation to 
other statuses When he puts the rights and duties which constitute the 
status into effect, he ıs performing a role’ (cited ın Turner 1991 379) 


Linton's conceptualisation enables one to view social structure in a clear- 
cut perspective social structure can be conceived as (a) a network of 
positions, (b) a corresponding system of expectations, and (c) patterns of 
behaviour that are enacted with respect to the expectations of a particular 
network of interrelated positions These distinctions among the key 
elements of social structure rendered possible the subsequent elaboration 
of several interactionist concepts 


1 They allow for the conceptualisation of society in terms of clear-cut 
variables the nature and kind of interrelations among positions and 
types of expectations attending these positions 

2 The variables Mead denoted by the concepts of mind and self can be 
analytically distinguished from both social structure (positions and 
expectations) and behaviour (role enactment) 

3 By conceptually separating the processes of role taking and imaginative 
rehearsal from both social structure and behaviour, the points of articu- 
lation between society and the individual can be more clearly marked, 
since role taking pertains to covert interpretations. of expectations 
attending networks of statuses and roles as mediated by self (ibid 
397) 


It turns oüt that social interaction and society itself ultimately 
revolves on the human tendency of imagining the other And, as pointed 
out by Hegel, the categories of mediation, such as positions occupied by 
individuals that indicate their status in society, are the visual aids in 
imagining the others The categories of mediation vary in different types 
of societies and 1n the same society after undergoing a structural transfor- 
mation Not only does the individual imagine the other, but the individual 
herself/himself imagines oneself differently when there are fundamental 
changes in society 

With this background of the interrelations among mind, self and 
society, it 1s easy to visualise how different types of societies, say, 
medieval and modern or western and Indian, may give rise to different 
types of self-conceptions 
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Patterns of Society, and Collective versus Individual Identities 


In general, individuation 1s a process by which individuals in society be- 
come differentiated In the present context, it refers to the transformation 
of the self-conceptions of individuals from collective identity to 
individual identity that takes place as a result of the transformation of the 
pattern of society in which they live It may be pointed out that this issue 
does not seem to have figured prominently m western sociological 
theory, perhaps because sociologists were not confronted with such a 
transformation in their time However, the concept of individual identity 
or self-identity becomes salient in the discussions about the interaction 
between individual and society, especially in the theories of symbolic 
interactionism of Herbert Blumer and Manford Kuhn These scholars are 
concerned with the individual’s self-identity, which they refer to as the 
core self ‘Core self? 1n this case ıs described as the set of meanings and 
attitudes humans acquire towards themselves The difference between 
the two authors lies in their views on the relative degree of mutual 
influence of the ‘core self? and ‘society’ on each other in their inter- 
relationship As pointed out by Turner (ibid 394-405), according to 
Blumer, the interrelationship between the ‘core self? and ‘society’ 1s of a 
tentative nature, but according to Kuhn, it ts relatively more structured 
This debate may become relevant when we consider the Indian setting 

The term identity refers to the self, which 1s the organising principle 
of the experiences of the mind It stands for the capacity of humans to 
view themselves as objects and to develop self-feelings and attitudes 
toward themselves. Self ıs a constellation of concepts and psychologists 
have developed typologies of self to show the different forms it may take 
in the mind of the individual As noted earlier, Mead had taken the term 
‘social self? from the typology of James which also includes two other 
forms ‘material self and ‘spiritual self Mead did not require the latter 
two forms, as they had no bearing on his discourse dealing with commu- 
nicative interaction in general 

Social psychologists, whose basic premise (as distinguished from the 
psychoanalytical theory of Sigmund Freud) is that mind and individual 
behaviour are influenced by society, have devised different sets of typo- 
logies to suit their analytical needs For present purposes, it 1s appro- 
priate to adopt the typology consisting of the core self or the real self, the 
social self and the ideal self Core self 1s the self-image the individual has 
built up from more or less objective assessment of how s/he actually 
behaves and reflects what s/he considers as the true image of oneself 

The social self or the self for others, as psychologist G W Allport 
(1968) puts it, 1s a set of masks that the individual adopts in different 
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situations They are the roles the individual plays as s/he tunes into the 
information s/he 1s receiving from those others about the behaviour they 
expect from her/him Social self ıs derived from the role or occupational 
position that the individual occupies ın society, which also confers a 
certain degree of dignity or status upon the individual Individuals 
performing different types of occupations or roles, therefore, receive 
different degrees of status 

The :deal self, the third aspect of the self-concept, 1s the type of per- 
son the individual aspires to be, such as a role model of a higher esteem 
The individual has to strive to achieve the :deal self by acquiring the 
corresponding roles in society The failure to do so would end up in 
frustrating daydreams. 

The different types of self-concepts are capable of being crystallised 
in a modern society in which there 1s a well-developed division of 
labour, and individuals have means to achieve the positions they aspire 
for. The self-concept or identity of individuals, who entertain the entire 
range of the constellation of self-concepts (including core self, social self 
and ideal self), 1s termed individual identity But, a traditional or 
medieval society, in which the roles are ascribed at birth, does not give 
much scope for the differentiation of the self-concept described above In 
their case, among a group of persons following a particular occupation as 
a lifetime commitment, the different components of the typology of self- 
concept are merged into one All such members may be said to have a 
collective identity 

The key to understanding the shift from collective identity to 
individual identity lies 1n locating the change in the process of allocating 
roles to members ın a society In some societies, the occupational roles 
are allocated to individuals who are qualified for them and, in some 
others, different occupations are allocated to members of different 
hereditary groups, and their members have to qualify themselves accord- 
ingly If the social dignity of the individual 1s defined by the occupa- 
tional role the member performs in a society, then, in the first category of 
societies, the individuals are at liberty to fashion their own social self 
and, hence, feel the difference between their core self and social self 
They can also visualise an ideal self, which they could then imitate and 
strive to achieve 

Thus, both society and individual's self-conception are social 
constructs arising out of interaction among individuals Therefore, the 
pattern of structures that a society may form into and the forms of self- 
conception that may develop would depend upon the different kinds of 
contexts of interaction From the standpoint of the emergence of 
collective identity and individual identity, Y should like to draw attention 
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to certam patterns of complex societies such as the medieval and the 
modern ones It seems reasonable to assume that mdrvidual identity, as 
we know ıt today, 1s a modern phenomenon that has given rise to the idea 
that the individual ıs the unit in society Even though the Greek civili- 
sation 1s noted for its democracy, citizenship in the city-states of Greece 
was restricted to free people only who numbered less than the slaves, and 
even among the free people, the women were relegated to a secondary 
position In the modern democratic societies there 1s no distinction 
between free and slave and between men and women in terms of human 
rights 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century and in the beginning of 
the twentieth century, sociologists in Europe, such as Emile Durkheim in 
France and Ferdinand Toennies in Germany, had to grapple with the 
understanding of the fundamental changes in their societies brought 
about by the deep-seated changes in their economies At that time, 
European society was changing from a mosaic of discrete but integrated 
groups into a new emerging form Durkheim (1893) characterised the 
trend as a change from mechanical solidarity to organic solidarity. 
Toennies captured it in his significant book entitled Gememschaft und 
Gesellschaft (Community and Society) (1887) as a shift from traditional, 
face-to-face and intimate group organisation of the village to the 
contractual, impersonal group organisation of the city These and other 
European authors of their time were living at a period when the vestiges 
of the medieval times were still present ın their society They had to deal 
with the typical problems accompanying such changes 

There are those who maintain that the earlier conception of society as 
a macrocosm of groups 1s an erroneous one, which was set right by the 
subsequent formulation of the concept of society as an interaction pattern 
among individuals attributed to Simmel (Wilson 1980 144) From the 
vantage point of caste-based Indian society, which consisted of socially 
exclusive groups of castes and tribes, it 1s fair to assume that the 
medieval western society consisting of socially exclusive estate system 
might have agreed with the earlier European conception of society 
Therefore, it ıs also possible to presume that the change in the definition 
of the term society ın the West could have been dictated by a change in 
the form of the post-medieval western society in which individuals are 
freed from their exclusive groups In any case, the western sociological 
theory does not enlighten us on the nature of the consciousness of 
individuals in the medieval society apart from pointing out, as done by 
Hegel, that in modern society the individual 1s atomised and dislocated 
from its moral moorings Durkheim also held a similar view 
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There 1s, however, an important problem connected with the process 
of individuation that refers to the moral dimension of the emergent 
individuals In their prior existence with collective identity, they were 
integrated in moral communities as morally responsible persons When 
they are dislocated from such communities, they come out as atomised 
individuals bereft of moral responsibility giving rise to the need for their 
reintegration as morally responsible individuals in their new setting This 
1s a complex issue that cannot be dealt with in the compass of this paper 


Unfolding of Individuation in Indian Society 


The preceding sections, based on gleanings from western sociological 
theory have brought out the critical factors implied in the emergence of 
individual identity ın modern society. Individual identity seems to have 
emerged out of collective identity even in western society The ancient 
and medieval conditions of lıfe led people to live in small communities 
in which culture and society co-existed giving rise to social exclusivism 
and collective identity. With the development of the mode of production, 
the different cultural communities were drawn into a common economic 
system The larger society thus formed was integrated with a complex 
pattern so as to accommodate the different cultural communities 

Traditionally, in any complex society with several cultural groups, 
each of the groups had a cultural, moral and social identity shared by all 
the members of the group. Such a shared identity among the members of 
a socially exclusive cultural or ethnic group may be termed collective 
identity This term, however, may have different connotations under 
different contexts Among the members of the group itself, their collective 
identity may refer to their mutual empathy or the capacity to share each 
other's feelings But, in the traditional Indian society, all the members of 
a caste group were obliged to follow occupations of the same prestige or 
social status and, therefore, the group was branded with the same degree 
of status corresponding with the prestige of occupations the members 
followed 

Both on account of their cultural homogeneity and the identity of the 
occupational status, the members of a caste group have a collective 
identity in society and different groups have different identities There 
are also instances in which castes with similar social identities by virtue 
of followmg occupations of simular status are culturally distinguished 
The different castes were united in society, as they constituted units in 
the division of labour in society With historical hindsight and with a 
little imagination it 1s reasonable to posit that, in ancient India, people 
lived in mutually exclusive tribal societies with primitive economic 
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conditions When settled agricultural economy became possible, the 
dominant tribes annexed areas of neighbouring tribes either by exter- 
minatmg the resisters or integrating the pliant ones in subordinate 
economic roles Each tribe, however, had rts separate cultural existence 
that developed into a viable caste system 

It has been clarified above that the transformation of collective 
identity into individual identity m a given society 1s contingent upon a 
fundamental change ın its pattern of economy This is for two reasons 
economic change brings about a fundamenta! transformation of the cate- 
gories of mediation, and the division of labour in society happens to be 
the major integrative force 1n uniting people of different cultures in 
society In a society based on collective 1dentity, the individuals have no 
option but to follow the occupation allocated for the group of her/his 
birth The collective identity 1s reinforced by the fact that all the 
members of a cultural group are in the same category of mediation. On 
the other hand, in a society fostering individual identity, the individual 1s 
free to choose occupation of one's own liking, thereby dispersing 
members of a cultural group in different categories of mediation In fact, 
there has been a gradual and systematic change in the economic patterns 
of all societies in these modes, though the time frame has been varied for 
different societies 

The famed economic historian of Europe, Robert L Heilbroner 
(1962) has described three major types of economic systems that have 
successively evolved in European history The first ıs the economic 
system of tradition that enforced the principle that ‘the son follows the 
occupation of the father’ It persisted in European society until the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century According to Heilbroner, the hereditary 
allocation of occupation was the main stabilising factor in society In that 
period, birth usually determined one’s place in society 

A second way of organising economy ts through economic command 
imposed by authority The great public works of ancient Rome and, in 
recent times, the economic production and distribution in communist 
societies was executed in this way The insidious government controls 
are present in every society, but in command-oriented economy, they 
become all important In recent memory, the Indian society had some 
taste of it in the ‘mixed economy’ during the Nehruian era of economic 
planning 

The third type of economic system ıs the market organisation of 
society It 1s *an organisation which, in truly remarkable fashion, allows 
society to insure its own provisioning with a minimum of recourse either 
to tradition or command" (ibid. 14) Until the emergence of the market 
*most wealth did not go to those who played a strictly economic role 
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on the whole, in ancient civilisation wealth was the reward for political, 
military, or religious power or status and not economic activity’ (Jbid 
26) 

Ali major civilisations of the world, including those of Europe and 
India, seemed to have passed through similar phases of economy with 
differences in details and time periods Heilbroner's description of the 
medieval period of European economy based on tts manortal organi- 
sation of society with its estate system very much resembles in principles 
the pre-industrial Indian society on the pattern of caste system In both 
countries, men were born to their stations in life Members of different 
estates had different collective identities It 1s only when free markets 
came into being, first in Europe and much later tn India, that people have 
become free to define their stations for themselves 

Until a few decades ago, Indian society was celebrated for its unique 
pattern of caste system composed of a multitude of castes and tribes each 
constituting members of a collective identity and the different groups ina 
territorial community such as the village, forming a hierarchy of status 
There was, however, no agreement among scholars as to what was the 
basic causal factor underlying such a phenomenon that functioned for 
about three thousand years The consensus among scholars whose 
opinion was widely popular was that the caste system was ideologically 
foisted by the priestly Brahmin caste But, according to this opinion, 
caste system seems to be out of step with the general concept of social 
stratification embracing economic inequalities prevailing in every society 

It would be imprudent at this juncture to enter the debate on the 
theory of caste in India On my own part, I have done it elsewhere (see 
D’Souza 1981). One of the basic issues confounding most of the theo- 
retical writings 1s the question whether the status of the individual in the 
caste system 1s determined from one's own attributes or from the status 
of one's caste Most of the prominent authors such as Max Weber, Louis 
Dumont and several others whose views have held sway among scholars 
aver that, in the caste system, the status of the individual 1s determined 
by the status of one's caste group It implies that caste as a group has its 
intrinsic worth or purity which 1s ascribed to its individual members The 
main flaw in such writings 1s their functional approach that restricts the 
author from demonstrating one’s views with a causal analysis of the 
significant variables in the caste system 

I have demonstrated with testable hypotheses that as in the class 
system, so in the caste system too, it 1s the prestige of occupations 
followed by the members that determmes the status of their caste group 
and not vice versa as assumed by the ideological theory In any case, by 
definition, the variable of ‘group’ is determined by the attributes of its 
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members Ideology, no doubt, was used for the moral justification of the 
perpetuation of the pattern of distribution of different types of occu- 
pations among different mutually exclusive cultural groups under a given 
mode of production that lasted for long epochs of history The axis of the 
Brahmin and Kshatriya castes, as ably described by Srinivas in his essay 
‘Sanskritisation as a Cohesive Factor’ (1998), has played an ingenious 
role in the perpetuation of a given state of affairs I find Srinivas’s 
description of the process of Sanskritisation convincing, but his opinion 
that it has been a cohesive factor in the society ıs rather value-laden 
From some other value perspective, the same process would appear to be 
an oligarchic collaboration between the priestly and warrior castes that 
worked to their own advantage 

To be fair to Srinivas, it needs to be pointed out that towards the end 
of his professional career he had emphatically come to the conclusion 
that the essence of the caste system 1s the Jati-based division of labour 
that 1s being eroded in the new economy beyond repair Therefore, he 
thought that Sanskritisation, the Hindu ideological strategy of integrating 
different castes in a unity, has lost its relevance But he recognised that 
what was doomed was the caste hierarchy and not castes as cultural 
collectivities He, therefore, saw the possibility of egalitarian religious 
ideologies such as Buddhism, Jainism and the bhakti cults that were 
discarded in the hierarchical society of the past now becoming relevant 
for integrating the free-floating caste groups (Srinivas 2003) In other 
words, the Brahminic ideology of caste hierarchy has lost its moral force 
in the emerging context 

Therefore, it 1s universally true that in any complex society, whether 
it is structured in the form of class system or caste system, the basis of 
the pattern, in the ultimate analysis, 1s the occupational prestige differ- 
entiation of individual members. However, there 1s a variation in patterns 
in which individuals are considered to be the members of the society. In 
the modern democratic societies, individuals are directly linked with the 
society. On the other hand, in the medieval complex societies they were 
embedded in a multi-layered fashion as in the Indian caste system 

It 1s, however, necessary to understand how caste system came to be 
formed and why it persisted over so many centuries despite the rise of 
ideologies opposing the system In this context, ıt ıs useful to call 
attention to the significance of the relationship between the concepts of 
culture and society Elsewhere (see D’Souza 1995), I have analysed this 
in some detail and, therefore, here I am only drawing attention to some 
features those are relevant to the present discourse As held by authors 
such as JS Furnivall and MG Smith, society may be defined as a self- 
sufficient, self-perpetuating and internally autonomous system of social 
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relationships, which characterise a population occupying a given 
territory For practical purposes, a society may be regarded as co- 
terminous with the state, as the characteristics of territorial base and 
sovereignty, which are applicable to a society, are also the prominent 
attributes of the concept of state (Kuper 1971. 462) 

Culture, on the other hand may be defined as the standardised and 
transmitted patterns of thought and action, which are common to a given 
population Culture 1s not merely a complex of symbols, norms, values 
and ideational systems, but ıt also refers to the group to which the 
complex ıs linked. It ıs tmportant to note that culture gives a collective 
identity to the individuals linked with it, while the group identity 15 inter- 
generational It is also noteworthy that the collective identity often outlasts 
the culture which gave rise to it. Therefore, the collective identity gene- 
rated by culture ts better conveyed by the term ethnicity One may also 
keep in view the non-voluntary nature of membership of the cultural or 
ethnic group 

Both society and culture have group aspects But these are derived 
from different criteria in the two cases Whereas society derives its group 
character from the territorial contiguity of its members, culture derives tt 
from the allegiance of members to a common cultural pattern and their 
collective 1dentity Therefore, society and culture are not necessarily co- 
terminous there can be several cultural groups living in the same society, 
and the same cultural group can be distributed in different societies 

The burden of this paper, however, 1s with the relationship between 
society and culture within the Indian society In this context, the Indian 
society as a political entity can be visualised as constituting a large 
number of territorial units such as villages and cities, and in the demo- 
cratic context as electoral precincts, which can all be treated as societal 
units On the other hand, from the cultural perspective, castes and tribes 
have been primary units of culturally determined collective identity and 
the regional and religious communities are at a secondary level 

The design of the Indian society based on the caste system can now 
be seen as an intersection. between two mosaics one consisting of 
soctetal units, and the other of cultural units These mosaics have forged 
their peculiar impressions on the character of identity of Indian indivi- 
duals. Individuals tend to have collective identity of two different facets 
one derived from the common culture of the caste group, and the other 
from the distinctive status of the group in society. One facet refers to the 
loyalty of members to their caste and empathy with caste-fellows, and 
the other to their identical social status derived from the roles of the same 
status they are obliged to perform in society. Because of this double bind 
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of collective identity, the Indian individual was imprisoned as it were in 
one’s own society 

As I have already mentioned above, one can visualise a period in the 
remote past when the economic mode of production was primitive and the 
different cultural groups existed as separate tribal societies within their 
own territories In such a setting, culture and society were coterminous 
Territorial extension of a given tribe was possible by driving away or 
exterminating other tribes from their territories It was with a new mode 
of production and the possibility of division of labour that politically 
subordinate tribes could be incorporated into a larger society with the 
assignment of subordinate economic roles 

The caste system and the historical evidence of its expansion suggest 
that the different tribes were integrated as separate units 1n the division of 
labour so that the cultural integrity of every group was preserved It 
resulted in the institutionalisation. of two sets of legal/moral codes 
societal and caste-based The legal codes of the society varied according 
to the caste background of the individual For example, for the same 
criminal offence, the lower the caste status of the defendant vis-a-vis that 
of the plaintiff, the higher the degree of culpability The Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas took an avid interest in the enforcement of the societal codes 
— the Brahmins with their religious ideology and the Kshatriyas with 
their political authority Within its own compass, each caste was let to 
fend for itself ın maintaining law and order among its own members 

Thus, whether in the society or within the caste or tribal group, 
membership status in the cultural group or collective identity was añ 
important criterion in settling disputes It 1s significant to note that, in 
traditional Hindu society, individual religious conversions were not 
permissible — the entire ethnic group following a given occupation was 
absorbed with an appropriate status in society Thus, caste system 
became the structural basis of Hinduism (Srinivas 1962 44) 

The allocation of occupations of different social gradations to differ- 
ent castes and the enforcement of a caste-discriminatory legal/moral code 
shaped the collective identity of the members of a caste group and the 
Brahminic religious ideology of karma and dharma reconciled the 
people to their stations in lıfe In this manner, caste system beceme a 
self-regulatory cultural and social system obviating the need for costly 
state control Therefore, while the Hindu rulers deemed ıt their religious 
responsibility to promote the caste system, even the rulers with religious 
ideologies opposing the system such as the Muslim and British rulers 
found it expedient not to disturb it The large-scale conversion of Hindus 
to Islam during the Muslim rule did bring about a rupture in the Indian 
society, but the caste system persisted 1n the Muslim section as well, 
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parallel to the Hindu society Those who very much wished to abolish 
the caste system were unaware of the nature of its foundational structure 
The British colonisation of India coincided with the period when the 
metropolitan country was undergoing a far-reaching modern industrial 
revolution Some of tts reformist features rubbed off the British adminis- 
trative, educational and economic measures in India These in turn 
impacted some of the fundamental props of the caste system In parti- 
cular, they worked against the caste-discriminatory moral/legal order of 
the society as well as the rigid system of allocation of occupations 
according to caste membership The modern bureaucratic and industrial 
systems were open to people of all castes who qualified themselves in the 
newly established modern educational institutions The trappings of the 
modern market were laid during this period Although these measures 
were not targeted at the dismantling of the caste system, they worked at it 
in an indirect way Simultaneously, they roused the consciousness of the 
Indian elite who began to question the legitimacy of foreigners to rule the 
country, and the elite of the disprivileged sections of the population to 
question the legitimacy of the higher castes to lord ıt over the lower ones 
The free India’s political constitution sounded the death knell of the 
ideological underpinnings of caste system and the traditional pattern of 
Indian soctety that suppressed the lower castes in particular and women 
in general The key elements of liberation are equal opportunities of edu- 
cational and occupational choice to every citizen irrespective of caste and 
gender division, and the institutional restructuring of a suitable form 
These measures, if adequately realised, have the potential for trans- 
forming the traditionally inherited. collective identities of castes into 
individual identities of free citizens. In the new dispensation, the status 
of a person shifts from a fixed trajectory to one that person would aspire 
and achieve. In this setting, a person’s consctousness and imagination get 
loosened, and self-identity acquires a new complexity consisting of a 
differentiation of core self from social self and ideal self 
In the pre-modern Indian society, apart from the collective-status 
identity of members of a caste group, the social status of a woman was 
linked with men significantly related to her — first, the father, after 
marriage, the husband, and after the husband's death, her son With the 
current political and economic institutions, women have received equal 
rights with men and hence begun to develop individual identity of their 
own Elsewhere (D'Souza 2001), I have brought out the implications of 
the emerging individual identity for the institution. of marriage and 
family 
The political and economic changes that are taking place have begun 
to disturb the homogeneity of occupational prestige of members of any 
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given caste group so that the group itself is tending to lose its status 
connotation There is a growing occupational heterogeneity of the mem- 
bers of a caste group and correspondingly they tend to acquire varying 
degrees of status in society, which has its repercussions in their standing 
in their political and religious institutions as well In the past, socially 
expressive interaction took place mainly among members within the 
caste group; nowadays it extends to members of different castes but with 
similar occupational status. Among the sophisticated urban individuals, 
even inter-caste marriages are taking place, and this trend appears to be 
on the rise The readiness on the part of individuals to enter into inter- 
caste marriages 1s a prominent indicator of the transformation of their 
self-identity from collective identity into individual identity In the rural 
areas, however, there 1s a strong opposition to inter-caste marriages, 
since in such surroundings much of one's cultural life 1s still Irved within 
one's caste group and occupational mobility is far slower 

Although the Indian polity has recognised individual as the unit in 
society, and the working of the Indian democracy 1s contingent upon the 
individuals acquiring individual self-identity, ironically the desired 
process 1s retarded by the political criteria adopted for the promotion of 
equal opportunities for different castes The caste-linked process of affir- 
mative action of equalismg educational and occupational opportunities 
for people that has been initiated by government has led to the sharpen- 
ing of the caste divisions aimed at political optimisation of opportunities 
for one’s own caste This could be due to the inability of the political 
system to tackle head on the enormous problem of mequality in the 
Indian society But the collective identity now emphasised 1s de-linked 
from status connotation and reinforces the caste loyalty All the same, ıt 
constitutes an obstacle for the emergence of unfettered individual 
identity (see D’Souza 2002) 


In summary, 1 have called attention in this essay to the process of change 
in the interrelationship between individual and society in India in an 
historical and theoretical setting I have tried to show that similar pro- 
cesses of change that transformed the European society over couple of 
centuries ago are at work in the Indian society at present The theoretical 
insights of western sociologists to explain modern changes ın their 
society are employed for understanding the changing Indian situation. As 
during the post-medieval period in Europe, so in India, fundamental 
economic and political changes that have increased the freedom and 
opportunity for individuals to choose their occupational roles are tending 
to alter the relationship between individual and society Whereas in the 
past the interrelationship between the individual’s core-self and society 
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was relatively more structured, it 1s now tending to be of a more tentative 
nature The pattern of the Indian society 1s changing from one consisting 
of a macrocosm of socially exclusive cultural groups into one that consti- 
tutes a pattern of interrelationships among individuals This 1s espectally 
true of the expanding urban society Thus, the contrasting views held by 
Khun and Blumer about the relative degree of mutual influence of the 
‘core self? and the society on each other, referred to above, seem to apply 
to the past and the emerging Indian situations respectively 
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Discussion 


On the Need for a National Social Science Policy 


I understand and appreciate the concerns that prompted Professor Partha 
Nath Mukherji to underline the need for a national social science policy 
(Sociological Bulletin, 54 [2]: 155-170) But, in my view, this solution 
itself ıs problematic The problems, which I perceive, are at the levels of 
both framing and implementation of such a policy 


Problems in Framing a National Policy 


It 1s too difficult, if not impossible, to develop a consensus among the 
Indian social scientists, especially on the issue of indigenisation of social 
sciences Secularists and Marxists, along with those who seek a perch, 
whether temporary or permanent, in an American University, will brand 
it as ‘saffromisation’ There 1s a deeper problem how many social 
scientists are versed in Indian philosophies and the Sanskrit language? 
Without their knowledge, I am afraid, Indian cosmo-centric vision(s), in 
contrast to the western ego-, class- and socio-centric visions, will not be 
meaningfully grasped 

Interpreting Sanskrit texts, like other texts, may also not be consen- 
sual For example, take the Bhagwadgita Shankaracharya, Ramanuja- 
charya, Madhwacharya, Vallabhacharya, Nimbarkacharya and Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak have interpreted the text in accordance with their own 
visions or preconceived notions 

In contemporary times, in the field of sociology, my guru Professor 
AK Saran was guided by non-dualistic adwait philosophy Contrast- 
ingly, I have accepted the dualistic vision of Samkhya philosophy I have 
utilised its triguna theory 1n my sociological writings This theory helps 
in explaining the dynamics of all phenomena, including social pheno- 
mena, in terms of the dynamics and coherence of sattwa, rajas and tamas 
— like the three strings of a rope Mckim Marriott has also been utilismg 
Samkhya philosophy in his sociological writings Similar problems of 
heterogeneity of perspectives will be faced in taking any other indige- 
nous source for developing concepts and theories 

Next, we can examine the competence and role of the central govern- 
ment and the Indian Council of Social Science Research in framing such 
a policy It is amazing that no Indian scholar or politician has questioned 
the naming of the ‘Ministry of Human Resource Development’! Should 
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human beings be treated as resources for something, be 1t economy or 
polity? Or, is the cultivation. of human ‘resources’, in contrast to 
‘educating’ human beings for the cultivation of knowledge, character and 
wisdom, a better objective of the Ministry? On the other hand, several 
ministers have also used this Ministry as a ‘resource’ for political ends 


Problems in the Implementation of the Policy 


All the central and most of the state governments have been experts in 
framing attractive policies and programmes Actions on delivery system, 
however, are either weak or non-existent They may form committees. 
commissions and panels, and may hold meetings, seminars and con- 
ferences on outlining delivery systems But miscarriages take place 
regularly and systematically Besides, 1n many a case, action, which 1s in 
contravention of an existing policy, 1s taken without any hesitation 
Consequently, governance suffers across the board 

Furthermore, education 1s a concurrent subject Most educational 
institutions are run by states In the states in the Hindi belt, with which I 
am familiar, appointments of not only lecturers but also of principals and 
vice-chancellors are generally made on non-academic considerations 
Hundreds of lecturers are working on a part-time or temporary basis 
since long Teachers are losing interest ın teaching Mass copying and 
careless examining of answer-books have further compounded the ills of 
higher education When higher education is suffering from all kinds of 
ills, how far a policy for social sciences can succeed in these states is a 
moot question 

The government has a science and technology policy, because these 
two are essential ingredients of the thrust for self-reliance in defence and 
industry Is the government concerned with social planning and eradi- 
cation of social problems? I think that, by and large, the thinking in the 
ruling class has been that political and economic actions alone will take 
care of the society In such a scenario, I may not be wrong in saying that 
the government does not require social research The ruling class accords 
low priority to social issues in contrast to economic and political issues 

Absence of any policy gives social scientists sufficient freedom to 
pursue their academic goals Therefore, let us take two kinds of actions 
without bothering about a national policy first, a critique of western 
social science concepts and theories, and of the process of globalisation, 
and, second, the promotion of studies based on indigenous sources The 
Indian Sociological Society can organise a seminar on the indigenisation 
of sociology It can be followed by developing material on sources of 
Indian traditions and how these traditions have been changing 
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Let us not seek to close the doors, it 1s neither desirable nor possible 
Why does Mukheryj think that it 1s only a one-way traffic? If Indian yoga 
and Ayurveda recipes, besides Hindu religion, can be popularised in 
USA, why can we not influence American and European social scientists 
with Indian cosmo-centric visions? They are local for us, but have 
universal validity Their validity, like the validity of western concepts 
and theories, extends to lifestyle as well Western lifestyle, which has 
borrowers in India and other developing societies, seeks happiness in 
unlimited sensuous pleasures It is aided by the direction of modern 
technology of mass production of mass-killing armaments and wasteful 
conspicuous consumption for the masses It 1s neither healthy for human 
beings nor sustainable in terms of earth’s limited resources Various 
organs of the United Nations have been pointing out the dangers of these 
developments They have to be supported by underlining the value of a 
cosmo-centric vision and its wider acceptance 

The visions and philosophies of both Hindmsm and Buddhism had 
spread to Greece and Iran on the western side in an age of non-mecha- 
nised transport system When Mahabharat could be translated m Kavi 
language of Indonesta m around fourth century CE, and when an Indian 
scholar could go to Canton in China in fifth century CE for translating 
Samkhya-Karika into Chinese languages, why can we not reverse the 
trend of importing theories, concepts and unsustamable lifestyle in 
modern times? It ıs our duty to humanity to highlight the significance ot 
cosmo-centric visions Why should we draw the government into our 
academic responsibilities? 


K.N. Sharma 
9/76, Aryanagar, Kanpur - 208 002 


Reply to Professor K.N. Sharma's Rejoinder 


I feel honoured and delighted that Professor KN Sharma found my 
Gorakhpur presidential address worthy of his comments The fact that he 
wished me to respond is even more heartening It gives me a chance to 
provide further clarifications — and for the readers, to form their own 
impressions and understandings 

Professor Sharma 1s definitely of the opinion that government should 
not be drawn into our academic responsibilities and the reasons, m brief, 
are as follows 
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1 That the issue of ‘indigenisation’ of social sciences, which I have 
proposed as one of the main principles to be supported by the state, 
according to Professor Sharma, will be branded as ‘saffronisation’ of 
social sciences by Marxists, secularists, ‘along with those who seek a 
perch, whether temporary or permanent, in an American university’ 

2 That with the poor track record of state and central governments in 
motivation and implementation of policies, not much could be 
expected The matter 1s made more complicated by the fact that educa- 
tton 1s a concurrent subject 

3 That the ruling class 1s interested in political and economic issues only, 
hence government do not require ‘social research’ on ‘social issues” 

4 That Mukherjr's positiofNabout one-way traffic from the West to the 
non-West 1s without foundation 

5 It 1s for us to critique western social sciences and promote studies 
‘based on indigenous sources’ without recourse to any government 
support 


On the face of it, each of the arguments has weight and I realise them, 
but nonetheless I am reluctant to give in to them Let me take one point 
at a time 

Indigenisation The debates over the indigenisation of the social 
sciences in India, at its fiercest, took place during the late 1960s, 1970s, 
and the early 1980s The phenomenon of 'saffronisation' was unknown 
then I fail to understand why we should succumb to its misappropriation 
by a certain variety of right-wing politics, or for that matter, any politics 
On the contrary, we should assertively guard our academic intents on an 
intellectual turf that has its own autonomy in the pursuit of truth as 
reflected through contestations in social science Logically, 1f misappro- 
priation of social science concepts by political parties and ideologies lead 
to an argument for their withdrawal by social scientists, it 1s certain 
indication that social science 1s in peril 

Now, let me clarify in what theoretical perspective I have used this 
concept (1) The social sciences had their origin in the West. They were 
institutionalised in the West They have been indigenous to the West But 
they are not necessarily universal for the rest It is due to western paro- 
chialism in the social sciences that not all its formulations are universal 
Therefore, we need to de-parochialise western social science to make it 
move towards becoming more universal This 1s the point that Immanuel 
Wallerstein is making (2) Social sciences in the non-western world have 
been afflicted with the ‘captive mind’ syndrome (Syed Hussain Alatas) 
Substantive realities when researched through the prism of western 
paradigms often refract rather than reflect reality The sweep of western 
hegemony has led to this state of the captive mind syndrome (3) Hence, 
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there 1s need to become free of the captive mind syndrome How do we 
do it? By mdigenising the social sciences. Which means, we examine 
substantive (natrve and universal) problems by a methodology that 1s 
dictated by the logic of mquiry tailored to the problems or phenomena 
being studied This enables one to traverse freely within, and across 
existing paradigms, and to become innovative and creative when the 
scientific quest remains unfulfilled by the existing paradigms, their 
theoretical constructs and concepts, and their methodological tools Indi- 
genisation 1s the search for the universal m the particular Therefore, it 
is within the framework of de-parochialisation and the captive mind 
syndrome that mdigenisation of the social sciences takes place To 
universalise science, 1s the accepted goal that all science strives to reach 

I may share with Professor Sharma and our readers that I have 
received a few oral and email communications from senior and aspiring 
young scholars who have received the Gorakhpur address with 
enthusiasm I may also point out that responses to my presentations at the 
Council of National Associations of the International Sociological 
Association at Miami (10 August 2005) and at the centenary of the 
American Sociological Association at Philadelphia (15 August 2005) 
were quite heartening Among those who commended my presentation 
were the Marxist Professor Michael Buraway, professor of sociology at 
Berkeley, University of California, and the functionalist Professor Piotr 
Sztompka, President, International Sociological Association — both secu- 
larists I am quite clear ın my mind that indigenisation (as opposed to 
parochialisation) 1s the process by which the non-western world will 
contribute to the pool of universalising social science It is this project of 
promoting mdigeneity, in the interest of our country and the world that 
must receive state support 

State maction and lethargy No one will disagree with Professor 
Sharma about the efficiency and motivation of state structures However, 
is that an argument for not having any state policy in place? 

Ruling class interests confined to the economic and the political 
Surely, I hope Professor Sharma will not disagree that the ‘social’, 
‘economic’ and the ‘political’ issues are not mutually exclusive, and that 
social research 1s not confined only to ‘social issues’, whatever that 
means? 

One-way traffic West-to-East 1 am in complete accord with 
Professor Sharma that the process of universalising the social sciences is 
not a one-way process If I did not hold that position, 1t would be 
incongruent with my conceptualisation of the indigenising process 

Critiquing the western social sciences and promotion of studies 
based on indigenous sources free from the state We are already free to 
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do that without any state policy 1n place Even if some state policy comes 
about, scholars remain free to operate freely My point 1s, how much can 
we do without state support? Sociology 1s basically an empirical science 
We have so far been confined largely to 1deographic studies at the micro 
level. This has not registered well with public policy making It may be 
true that ruling class has shown interest in ‘economic’ and ‘political’ 
issues But what has sociological research offered at the level of public 
policy? If we are to be heard and respected, we need to address problems 
of national or universal concerns That requires a nomothetic-compara- 
tive approach We need to address problems of deprivation and 
alienation, of the nation-state, of a globalising world, of ecology and 
environment, of gender issues, and so on at a much more meaningful 
scale than we have yet done. The NGO-isation of research has deflected 
the attention of many social scientists from national concerns The hori- 
zontal integration of teaching and research and the vertical integration of 
the metropolitan and the mofussil teachers and researchers are essential 
to the vitalisation of sociology and the other social sciences Govern- 
ments may change but not the state That is why we need a state policy 
and not the policy of a transient government 

I sincerely thank Professor Sharma for his valuable comments, which 
have helped me to clarify myself to the larger audience My under- 
standing of indigenisation does not appear to be much different from his 
formulation The only point of difference 1s, ‘Should we bring the state 
in?" 


Partha Nath Mukherji 

Professor S K Dey Chair, Institute of Social Sciences 

8 Nelson Mandela Road, Vasant Kunj, New Delhi — 110 070 
«partha mukhery1@gmail com> 
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Ananta Kumar Giri: Reflections and mobilizations Dialogues with 
movements and voluntary organisations New Delhi Sage Publications, 
2005, 437 pp , Rs 380 (pb) ISBN 81-7829-422-2 


In this book, Ananta Kumar Giri has compiled a series of dialogues 
where the actors have critically reflected on their organisations and 
movements in a philosophical manner According to Girt, a development 
organisation should not be totally dependent upon the government, as he 
argues for balancing acquiring funds from the government and the non- 
governmental sources He has lauded the struggles, aspirations and 
objectives of various NGOs and social movements based in India and 
around the world, and he argues that there 1s a symbiotic relationship 
between self-development and voluntary action 

An interesting chapter in the book 1s on the human resource aspect of 
NGOs that includes the managerial and the human elements With the 
demise of state socialism and the crisis of welfare state and liberal 
democracy, voluntary organisations have become the rallying points of 
hope and aspirations, bearers of promises and possibilities. The author 
criticises voluntary organisations as one-man shows where the leader 
behaves as a tyrant, Gir1 advices the leaders of voluntary organisations to 
learn the art of dialogue and sharing with their fellow workers in the 
organisation who are considered objects of charity and thus replaceable 
cogs. His 1s a strong critique of the prevalent work culture, he narrates 
the increasing problems of authoritarianism, bureaucratisation and pro- 
fessionalisation of NGOs He laments that we now face a crisis in a 
foundational way and this crisis ıs manifested ın the declining commit- 
ment to human development on the part of state and international donor 
agencies, destruction of public space and institutions without parallel 
efforts to reconstitute them, a growing militarisation of state and Society, 
and the growing cynicism among all concerned This book is tmpressive 
and thought provoking, and it is a must for both social activists and 
academics interests in voluntary organisations 


Ajailiu Niumai 


Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<aniumai@yahoo co uk 
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Ananta Kumar Giri, Anton van Harskamp and Oscar Salemink 
(eds.): The development of religion/the religion of development (Liber 
amicorum for Philip Quarles van Ufford) Delft (The Netherlands) 
Eburon Delft, 2004, vi + 196 pp, Price not mentioned (pb) ISBN 90- 
5972-038-5 


This book attracts attention for relating the themes of religion and 
development, a relationship that had started to fade away to some extent 
from academic discussions in the social sciences The book deals, as its 
Introduction tells us, with two bundles of questions The first concerns 
the relationship between those who practice co-operation in the field of 
development, while the second relates to the religion or religions 
practiced 1n the regions where development is supposed to take place 
Thus, the book raises the significant issue of the often suppressed or 
forgotten aspects of religion, morality and spirituality m development 
practices For instance, it enquires whether a progressive, linear 1dea of 
development may well be but a secular substitute for the Christian 1dea 
of the course of history moving towards the ultimate goal of salvation 

The eighteen essays in this book look at the basics of development, 
the politics and religion of development and the practices of social 
scientists with regard to development The final section relates to the first 
part of the title of the book The development of religion In their essay, 
Korff and Schrader make an argument for vitalismg development by 
thinking of it ın terms of ‘contested institutionalisation?. In other words, 
one must enquire into how development is institutionalised through the 
struggle and conflicts between different strategic groups at all levels Bas 
de Gaay Fortman regards human dignity as the core of development 
goals, while Willem Wolters makes a case that the principle of com- 
pound interest ıs profoundly destabilising ın the current world economic 
context 

The second section has an essay on the politics of development aid 
(Rosalia Sciortino), two essays on evaluation practices (Rob D van den 
Berg and Pim Verhallen) and one article on the position of the 
anthropologist in relation to issues of poverty, exclusion and growing 
world inequalities The third section 1s titled ‘Social Scientists of Deve- 
lopment’ David Mosse’s interesting essay tries to understand the kinds 
of strategies and manoeuvres that anthropologists at the World Bank find 
themselves having to opt for in order to survive in an environment domi- 
nated by the paradigms of economics Professionally too, anthropologists 
may script their own demise as functionaries of the Bank, whereas for 
economists this 1s not the case Wiebe Nauta offers a moral critique of 
fieldwork, raising uncomfortable questions to which there are still no 
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easy answers In his own fieldwork in South Africa, he was troubled by 
the crucial question of what he had to offer the people of the Eastern 
Cape, even as he went there to obtain information and write on the 
changing role of land sector NGOs in the area He learnt that the con- 
frontation of the privileged anthropologist with poverty — real, bodily and 
in the face — 1s by no means easy to negotiate 

In section four, Govert J Buys focuses on the neglect of the religious 
dimension both in the motivation for and in the carrying out of develop- 
ment practice There ıs rarely found a critical analysis of the legitimacy 
of the development agenda in the literature, Buys contends that this 1s 
perhaps because of a need to deny the religio-cultural assumptions of the 
discourse According to Buys, development cooperation ‘is a kind of 
fusion between the Christian caritas, the socialist hopes for new political 
and economic structures and the rightist desire for a politically stable and 
secure world as a prerequisite for a well-functioning market’ (p 104) 
Again, development literature tends to overlook the role of religious 
ideas, beliefs and experiences in those regions of the world where deve- 
lopment is sought to be encouraged. Openness to the role of religion in 
development may give a more realistic tone to modern, managerial 
discourses of development. Giri discusses the idea of 'self-development? 
and relates it to the projects of radical democracy and the inclusion of the 
other. Oscar Salemink proposes some elements of a cultural critique of 
development. 

The last section is titled ‘Development of religion’. It has essays on 
missionary work in south Ethiopia (Abbink) and Java (Saptaningtyas and 
Dirdjosanjoto), religious reform in Orissa (Alan Rew), the Easter celeb- 
rations in Java (Nugroho and Kana), war violence in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(Mart Bax) and values and norms (Erath) The section as a whole focuses 
on conversion and the development of religious identities and practices 
in particular social and historical contexts. It reflects on the complex 
impact of religion on contexts which are targets for development work 1t 
is not often these days that one comes across such a book traversing wide 
geographical terrain and philosophical and political issues related to 
development and religion. It is refreshing that such a book has been 
written and it will give a new slant to questions of values, religion and 
development and their inter-linkage 


Rowena Robinson 

Department of Humanities and Social Sciences 
Indian Institute of Technology (Bombay), Mumbai 
«rw(ghhss utb ac 1n» 
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B.R. Purohit and Sandeep Joshi (eds.): Social justice in India Jaipur 
and New Delhi: Rawat Publications, 2003, 232 pp , Rs 450 (hb) ISBN 
81-7033-808-5 


The book under review 1s a collection of fourteen articles, each focusing 
on social justice from a different perspective The aim of these articles is 
not only to subject the concept of social justice to philosophical scrutiny, 
but also to examine the factors that help or hinder the realisation of the 
goal of social justice They also explore the extent to which social justice 
has been realised in different social segments that have traditionally been 
denied opportunities for better life 

Purohit tries to establish linkages between John Rawls’ two basic 
principles of Justice and social justice 1deals enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution Although the Indian Constitution meets Rawls’ basic 
principles of justice, there is a basic difference between the two. Rawls’ 
emphasis is on 'arranging social and economic inequalities in a manner 
that would be particularly to the advantage of the least well-off person’, 
whereas the Constitution's emphasis 1s on arranging the social and 
economic inequalities in a manner that 1s ‘to the advantage of everyone 
and also of the least well-off person'. Rawls, therefore, seems to have 
gone a step forward compared to the Indian Constitution 1n emphasising 
Justice to the least well-off person 

Ajit Raizada maintains that the core value of the concept of social 
Justice 1s intimately related to the problems of fair distribution of social 
goods and benefits throughout the social structure, and underscores the 
supportive role that an enlightened judiciary has to play to crystallise the 
Constitution's noble ideals of social justice. S C. Tripathi cautions that 
there would be no scope for social justice 1f justice 1s brought down to 
the social plane, and viewed only in the context of varna-ati system In 
support of Hindu scriptures and their concept of dharma, he claims that 
the original Vedic social organisations were open and they were allowed 
sufficient space for the free play of both guna and karma, but the system 
got perverted by conjoining social division with birth While he is right 
in his claims that Gauthama Buddha opposed such division and other 
Hindu commentators like Ram Mohun Roy and Vivekananda also did the 
same, he 1s wrong to include Gandhi in this list, as Gandhi was cate- 
gorical in his support to caste system and caste-based occupations 

US Chaudhari and S V Chaudhari point to Martin Luther Kings’s 
assertion that ‘injustice anywhere 1s a threat to Justice everywhere’ and 
agree that the process of uplifting the weaker sections of the society 
should be facilitated They, however, argue that it has to be done ‘with- 
out unreasonably and unduly affecting the interests and rights of the 
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advantaged class’ Sandeep Joshi, though critical of globalisation, 
suggests that the process of globalisation in India should be gradual, so 
that the concerned economic sectors and individuals would be in a better 
position to meet the emerging challenges 

After giving an elaborate account on the concept of social justice, 
DK Verma and A Sohrot maintain that, as long as the institution. of 
caste continues, achieving social justice would remain a dream They 
argue that, 1f traditional views are continued for social Justice in India, 
our society of tomorrow may have to face more injustice emerging out of 
the postmodern influences, both conceptual and practical, aggravating 
the existing problem of injustice and inequality emanating from the age- 
old caste system and its social structure On the welfare schemes for 
tribals, Y S Sisodia notes that most of the tribals are not even aware of 
most of the schemes, and suggests adequate publicity to those schemes 
and also simplification of procedures to avail their benefits 

Deepika Gupta examines the 73 and 74" amendments as means to 
empower women in general and to ensure social justice to women at the 
grass roots level in particular She points to the fact that the ‘fear of 
losing traditional authority 1s finding way in rising violence against 
women and serious opposition to one-third reservation of seats for 
women ın the state assemblies and parliament’ She, however, rejects the 
idea that the women are allowed to take some control over their lives 
only at the grass roots level and are prevented any upward mobility and 
greater involvement ın the decision-making process While arguing for 
gender equality, Nalini Rewadikar maintains that it 1s not about econo- 
mic equality or more justice to women, but about social justice at large, 
also, ıt ıs not Just a women's issue but also an overall human issue She 
asserts that in the process of attaining social justice in India, the agency 
of women as a catalytic force for social change has to be accepted 

On the whole, the book strives to suggest that 1t 1s only by sub- 
ordinating the pursuit of freedom to the 1deal of securing social justice, a 
new society in India can take birth The book is a welcome addition to 
the understanding of the concept of social Justice in the Indian context 


A. Ramaiah 
Centre for Dalit and Tribal Studies, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai 
<ramaiah@tiss edu> 
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Gregory D. Booth: Brass baja Stories from the world of Indian wed- 
ding bands New Delhi Oxford University Press, 2005, viu + 335 pp, 
Rs 595 (hb) ISBN 019-567081-7 


Brass bandsmen are the most recent incarnation of India’s long tradition 
of processional musicians Framed by a marginality operating at the 
ritual, social and economic level, processional musicians have always 
been at the periphery of public ritual and life Starting somewhere in the 
seventeenth century, the story of brass bandsmen in India 1s, among other 
things, a story of this marginality and its changing interpretations over 
time 

Surely everyone has better things to do with their time? This is 
similar to the reaction Gregory D Booth received in most ‘polite’ circles 
when he revealed what he was doing in the vicinity of the ‘nankhata: 
fellows’, Muslim bakers from Pydhaunie in Bhendi Bazaar, Mumbai, 
who have been plying their trade ın proximity to some of the oldest brass 
bands of the city The two also share a commonality in time (time they 
invoke 1n the memory) - latter colonial and early independent periods of 
Indian history The association that the phrase ‘nankhataı fellows’ calls 
upon more specifically is the low caste/status of both, the bakers and 
bandsmen 

Brass Baja 1s told from the perspective of the producers, the maliks 
(owners) and bandsmen of the processional (mostly wedding) music 
trade Brass band instrumentation and practice are a European introduc- 
tion into Indian musical world The first trained brass-musicians came 
from the British Army (interestingly, Booth also asserts that the primary 
point for engagement and transfer of brass-band technique and practice 
are military bandsmen from the Punjab region). Furthermore, the growth 
of another European influence — the colonial metropolis — has fuelled the 
demand for brass bands by creating a concentrated market 

However, such conjunctures are overwhelmed by the differences in 
the way the brass band tradition has played out in India. The nature of 
processional music and the relations between producers and consumers 
have structured the brass band history in India, in a musical sense as 
well, the music of Indian (more appropriately, Hindi — this book does not 
explore the trade practice beyond Hyderabad) cinema has had more to do 
with the repertoire and music of brass bandsmen 

Ethnomusicologist in tow notwithstanding, 1s this a story about 
music at all? Yes, but no In the band world, musical change occurs at the 
margins, and it is primarily a pragmatic response to the changing 
demands of the patrons/consumers/the market Then, whether it is 
musical change at all, ıs a matter of speculation So, the story of perhaps 
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the largest processional music tradition in South Asia 1s hardly about 
music at all Make what you will of that 

Deploying the trope of syncretism, of change and continuity iterating 
in a mutual tension, affecting the play of the other, processional music 
and jayman-kamin relations, processional musicians as low-caste medium 
for transfer of ritual mauspiciousness/impurity, processional music in the 
age of the colonial metropolis, faced with new instruments, new markers 
of prestige, new uniforms, new repertoire, a class and market based 
interpretation of an old ritualised relationship, the mevitable inequity, in 
new forms; Booth constructs a story of life on the margins, space and 
movement, the histories and motivations of diverse groups ~ low-caste 
Hindus/Muslims, refugees, retired army bandsmen 

The brass-band trade now operates as a business, run along market 
principles, and less as a socio-ritually organised activity (the latter, how- 
ever, may still provide the context for its performance) Many aspects of 
what were once caste/ritual based relations and role performances 
between bands and customers are now supplanted by transactions of an 
economic nature, and are perceived as such by the majority of those 
involved For instance, prestations (waving of notes overhead) during the 
procession to transfer inauspiciousness from the dancing patrons to the 
bandsmen are now perceived as tips by both sides This 1s change, and 
continuity. 

Broadly an ethnographic inquiry, the book 1s hampered severely by a 
lack of earlier research into the lives of processional musicians in parti- 
cular and the popular culture of colonial India Thus, an almost complete 
reliance on oral histories and fragments of conversations held over a long 
time — oral histories that fade fast because of the negative social impli- 
cations of being in the trade and the desire for intergenerational exit 

An interesting story, told with much imaginative reconstruction 


Kartikeya Saboo 
Vashi, Navi Mumbai 
«kartikeya saboo@gmail com> 


J.S. Gandhi: Law, state and society Indian context Jaipur and New 
Delhi Rawat Publications, 2004, 180 pp, Rs 375 (hb) ISBN 81-7033- 
847-6 


This book presents an interesting analysis of the intricacies of the Indian 
legal system from a sociological perspective It 1s a collection of articles 
hinging upon diverse structural and institutional dimensions of the Indian 
Judicial system. It identifies several sociological issues in the judicial 
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process that have paved the way for the emergence of sociology of law as 
a specialty discipline in India 

The book presents a factual account of the extent, nature, causes and 
consequences of political overtones of the legal profession, and the 
resultant decline in the professional autonomy and emergence of ethos of 
opportunism It also presents an interesting analysis of the culture of 
criminal justice, which m contrast to the ideal typical culture of positive 
criticality, adhering to the principle of legal liberalism of positivistic and 
impersonal nature, is characterised by casualness, complicity, concur- 
rence, exploitation, malice and indifference. This kind of a professional 
culture has led to the emergence of a legal-judicial system characterised 
by slowness, retrogression, ad hocism, and gross disregard for manuals, 
rules of propriety and humanism Socialisation to legal profession in 
institutions of higher education in law, involving inculcation of 
professional ethics, skill and knowledge, has been casual and superficial, 
Owing to this, the level of professionalism with which the profession 1s 
practised 1s rather very low 

According to the author, the judicial system has not been able to ach- 
ieve social justice through positive social transformation, as envision-ed 
in the Constitution This-is because the system has no roots in the cultural 
history of the country, and also because of the widespread legal illiteracy 
among the masses, politicisation and decay of the legal profession, 
decline in professional autonomy infecting the legal profession and judi- 
ciary, the erosion of legitimacy. and inconsistent legal provisions There 
1s a departure from collective monopoly of the profession towards indivi- 
dual lawyers dominating the political and judicial scene leading to what 
the author describes as ‘Profession for Sale’ Amidst such a sordid state 
of affairs in the world of law and justice, a ray of hope in the form of 
Judicial activism has emerged in the recent past, seeking to achieve social 
and natural justice through the conduit of Public Interest Litigation 

The articles on Indian Constitution and legal and philosophical pers- 
pectives on ecology are out of the flow of the book The last article on 
‘Status Report on Sociology of Law’ could have been concise The index 
should have been compiled more professionally Notwithstanding these 
remarks, JS Gandhi deserves appreciation for exploring an area of con- 
temporary sociological relevance with imagination and substance 


S.L. Hiremath 
Department of Sociology, Gulbarga University 
<slhiremath@rediffmail com> 
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Jacob Aikara: Education A sociological perspective Jaipur and New 
Delhi Rawat Publications, 2004, vii + 276 pp, Rs 575 (hb) ISBN 81- 
7033-854-9 


Jacob Aikara's Education A Sociological Perspective is broadly divided 
into three parts. The first part examines the relation between education 
and other institutions such as economy, polity, religion and civil society 
The second part highlights the role of education 1n social change, and 
discusses the potential and limitation of education im transforming 
societal institutions And the third part deals with tssues of primary and 
adult education 

The book argues that education 1s basically a social institution which 
has corresponding links with political, economic and religious institu- 
tions of the soctety, and that education and social institutions influence 
each other Although successive governments have been evolving 
policies for the universalisation of education, the question of equality has 
remained an issue of contention Aikara probes the issue of univer- 
salisation of education, and shows how the state and the private players 
in the field of education have failed to address the basic problems 
associated with educational institutions The position of a community in 
the social hierarchy still plays a significant role in determining the access 
of its members to education in general and quality education in partı- 
cular The first part of the book concludes by highlighting the role of 
civil society in promoting education Aikara argues that, in a democratic 
country like India, it 1s the responsibility of the state to provide education 
to all its citizens 

Examiming the role of education in social transformation, in the 
second part of the book, Aikara shows how higher education got primacy 
at the cost of primary education, whose consequence has been the 
persistence of illiteracy in the country It ıs the social pressure and 
political interests which shaped higher education to serve the interests of 
the advantaged sections against the mayority of the poorer sections of the 
society Thus, while education has the potential to transform the society, 
its success depends on the role other social institutions such as economy 
and polity play shaping and directing state policies 

The third part of the book dwells on the issues of right to primary 
education and adult education with special emphasis on hterary and 
vocational skills in India The limitations. of the programme for the 
universalisation of primary education have led to policies and schemes to 
promote basic literacy skills among adult illiterates The centrally 
sponsored adult literacy programme has successfully transformed the 
illiterates of Ernakulam district of Kerala and inspired the state to imple- 
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ment the programme seriously The social impact of the adult literacy 
programme is evident in the neo-literate women of Andhra Pradesh 
becoming aware of the negative effects of arrack on family and 
launching anti-arrack movement 

Considering that there are very few textbooks on sociology of 
education 1n India, Aikara's work should be appreciated Although the 
book ts primarily meant for the students of sociology of education, it will 
no doubt be of immense help to social scientists interested in the area of 
education 


Nagaraju Gundemeda 
Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<gnr_hcu@yahoo com> 


James M. White: Advancing family theories Thousand Oaks Sage 
Publications, 2005, ix + 201 pp , $ 39 95 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-2905-3 


This book is a sequel to White and Klein’s Family Theories (2002) 
Taking theory as a metaphor, a tool for obtaining knowledge, James 
White devotes two of the three parts of the book to general philosophical 
and methodologica! discussion about theories In the second part, he 
deals with Coleman’s ‘rational choice theory’ and ‘transition theory’ put 
together by White and Klein as ‘the family life course development 
framework’ out of Aldous and others’ ‘extension of family development’ 
and Bengtson and Allen’s ‘the family life course theories’ It is in this 
part that the reader feels directly in touch with issues of family theory 

For White, the aspects of theory range from a set of general propo- 
sitions, scope and boundary contexts, relations between propositions and 
empirically testable (and refutable) formulations He makes a case for 
family theory as distinct from that for other social groups precisely 
because of inter-generational, long-life, both affinal and consanguinal, 
and kinship based social relations in the family He argues that there 1s 
no one unified theory of family, and that even while dealing with indi- 
vidual or group processes, general nomothetic statements are possible 
across cultural contexts 

White takes stock of the family theory, which had faced a lull in the 
first half of twentieth century According to White, Kuhn’s view that 
science, like any other human endeavour, as a social process posed a 
serious challenge to objectivity and prominence of scientific claims 
Critique of positivist and postmodernist contradictory claims and episte- 
mologies recognised their dangers and pitfalls Questions of logic, proof 
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and fallibility are taken up to prepare a broader framework of the archi- 
tecture of scientific theories in general 

White takes us through a rapid but informed survey of Baconian, 
Descartean, Newtonian and Einstetnian scientific positions to that of the 
post-positivists. He tries to locate hts views between the contextualist 
(not relatrvist) and representationaltst epistemologies He holds on to the 
caveat of fallibility and tentativeness in science This 1s how his tour of 
micro- and macro-level analyses of role transitions and family life moves 
from the empirical to the theoretical, and even to the level of metatheory 
Here White 1s also concerned with the degree to which science can argue 
for external knowledge, the degree of uncertainty with which we must 
live, and the place of morality and ideology ın the justification of know- 
ledge 

White appreciates Coleman's rational choice theory for the study of 
the family, particularly his 1dea of ‘social capital ın the creation of 
human capital ın the family. He disregards the claim that Bourdieu had 
used the concept of ‘social capital’ as one of the forms of capital 
Coleman believes that each individual 1s a rational actor acting so as to 
maximise profit The question of public good versus individual profit and 
socialising people into norms antithetical to individual profit is resolved 
through the Hobbesian solution of the social contract, whereby behaving 
against the contract is sanctioned White seems concerned with methodo- 
logical individualism ın Coleman's theory 

White discusses the transition theory, and adds two significant com- 
ponents dealing with transitions. oscillation theory (Breunlin) and role 
transition theory (Burr et al ) Transition theory deals with the family as 
the level of analysis through methodological holism White thinks that 
this theory treats individuals as over-socialised beings It is somewhat 
strange that White does not refer to anthropological developments such 
as Goody's ‘developmental cycle in the domestic groups’ or Shah's 
‘phases of household development’ in dealing with family transition, The 
absence of Giddens’ ‘structuration’ 1s more intriguing because unlike 
Giddens the former two theoretical advancements may be ignored as not 
belonging to western sociology, strictly speaking Microeconomics and 
its methodological facility into model building enabled White to choose 
his theories in the way he did The book tackles difficult topics and tries 
to provide pragmatic, methodological and theoretical solutions in the 
scientific study of the family 


Tulsi Patel 
Department of Sociology, Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi 
<sociology_dse@yahoo com> 
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Janaki Nair: The promise of the metropolis Bangalore’s twentieth 
century New Delhi Oxford University Press, 2005, xvi + 454 pp., Rs 
750 (hb) ISBN 019-566725-5 


Bangalore’s status as an internationally known premier centre of 
information technology, IT-enabled service industries, and more 
recently, biotechnology industries has begun to attract the attention of a 
wide range of scholars In the volume under review, historian Janakt Nair 
has analysed the social history of this mega city till 2002, and traces its 
sudden rise to metropolitan status and consequent shaping of urban form 
and citizenship She tries to understand the city at three levels as 
conceived city, as perceived city, and as spatial practice Beyond this, she 
describes the city in charting the styles and forms of contemporary urban 
democracy, and city as the site of a continuous redefinition of Indian 
citizenship. 

Bangalore was 2 small city in 1941 with a population of 410,967 
persons In the words of Narr, ‘It became a big city in 1970s then startled 
into the recognition that ıt was already a metropolis by the 1980s hurtling 
towards a destiny it only reluctantly acknowledges, and for which it 1s 
largely unprepared’ Now it ıs one of the five mega-cities of India, 
having a population of 5,686,844 persons In other words, its population 
increased fourteen-fold in the last few decades. Nair traces the successive 
economic phases of the city along with plotting consequences for its 
spatial form, its social and public life and also its associational cultures 
The city has passed through at least three recognisable stages in 1ndus- 
trial development Each of these stages also corresponds to changes in 
the significance of the state as the prime mobiliser and distributor of 
resources, as increasing command of the market eclipses the develop- 
mentalist state and rts apparatuses. 

It is interesting to note that, during 1950-70, industrial workers 
dominated the planmng imaginary. Since the 1970s, both production and 
industrial workers have been invisiblised, with interesting consequences 
for the image of the city The city largely bypassed the smoke stack stage 
of industrialisation, leapfrogging straight into cleaner form of industrial 
production. The end result of this was the absence of a proletarian culture 
in the city and predominance of middle-class profile of the city even in 
the mid-1970s. The work culture of new economy has strengthened the 
middle-class link To foster a self-image that ıs far removed from the 
concept of a labouring self, emphasising work as a lifestyle whose goal is 
enhanced consumption. 

Three chapters are devoted to the ‘conceived city’, mainly dealing 
with the planning of the city, law within the city, and the aesthetics of 
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public architecture On the planning of the city, Nair tries to answer the 
following questions How the city has been imagined in official 
discourse and realized in planning? What are the existing critiques of 
planning ın Bangalore’s context? She explains how planning has suc- 
ceeded and how it has failed and what are the various forces responsible 
for the same She notes that planning itself generates unplanned neigh- 
bourhoods, just as much as the plethora of legal routes to the production 
of city space engenders new tllegalities ın interstices The organised 
sector begets and sustains the unorganised sector A chapter 1n the book 
also explams the ways tn which city space 1s re-territorialised through 
contest over systems of symbols and non-verbal signs 1n the city 

The book attempts to show that Bangalore has, over the past forty 
years, been swiftly remapped as a territory for accumulation of economic 
power on an unprecedented scale It has also served as a site for newly 
defined notion of citizenship Cities are increasingly the site for the 
assertion of new and empowering identities, which, in striking contrast to 
forms of collective action in the past, re-territorialise urban space in ways 
that challenge the functional logic of the market or the economic uses of 
time The account given in the book makes it vividly clear that Bangalore 
has followed a metropolitan path that 1s remarkably different from that of 
older Indian cities such as Kolkata and Mumba: In this sense, Bangalore 
may indeed be the city of the future Perhaps, it is moving towards post- 
industrial economy 

This 1s a brilliant and a thoroughly researched interdisciplinary work 
on Bangalore Notes, select bibliography and index occupy more than 
100 pages of the volume There are twelve maps, sixty-five photographs 
and eleven tables which compliment the text This 1s a major contribution 
to urban sociology and contemporary urban history 


Ranvinder Singh Sandhu 
Department of Sociology, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 
<ranvinder@yahoo com> 


Jasodhara Baghchi (ed.): The changmg status of women m West 
Bengal, 1970-2000 The challenge ahead New Delhi Sage Publications, 
2005, 264 pp , Rs 850 (hb) ISBN 0-7619- 3242-9 


The essays in this attempt to capture the changing status of women in 
West Bengal during 1970-2000 During most part of this period (except 
1972-77), the state was under Left rule The dismantling of the former 
USSR and the emergence of liberalisation, privatisation and globalisation , 
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happened during this period The general impact of those events gets 
captured 1n this work 

This book, being a publication under the aegis of West Bengal 
Commission of Women, ts an excellent example of group effort Apart 
from the listed contributors, the acknowledgements section mentions 
names of numerous others who have collaborated ın this work Jasodhara 
Baghchi deserves to be congratulated for her effort in knitting together 
the contributions of so many groups of people 

Apart from the eight sectoral essays on demography, health and 
nutrition, education, economic empowerment, political participation, cul- 
ture, law and violence against women, and tribal women, a very useful 
part of this book ıs its appendices contanung reports of five micro studies 
and several statistical tables The most utilitarian part of this book, 
however, 1s the last section on ‘Policy Recommendations’ on each sector 
covered in the book 

Let me mention some of the interesting findings reported in this 
book Limitations of quotas to promote women's education are evident in 
the fact that, m technical education, while enrolment quotas helped 
increase female enrolment, employers usually do not prefer women even 
if they are better candidates The impact of globalisation on the status of 
women in West Bengal has been mostly in the form of displacement of 
female labour from agriculture sector, feminisation of informal sector 
activities and increase in home based production 

Apart from education and employment, culture plays very crucial 
role in influencing the status of women The chapter on culture mainly 
deals with the role of women in art, music, literature, ete Obviously, 
such analysis, which 1s not very common, is important but an exami- 
nation of culture as ‘the everyday practices of ordinary people’ m influ- 
encing status of women would have been more valuable 

That status of women in a society may not be secured even by her 
economic power and it depends on culture (in the sense just mentioned), 
is reflected to an extent in the following interesting findings of a micro 
study reported in this book ‘Women’s participation in the job market is 
more intensive when they come from poor and very poor households 
Women’s income in particular becomes a means to survival of the poor 
people * Does this crucial income of poor women enhance their status? 
The study reports, ‘They are empowered as far as earnings are con- 
cerned, but not with respect to spending the earnings ° “The very attitude 
of considering women’s income supplementary and something not 
preferred raises problems for women's empowerment * Furthermore, 
*the limited empowerment that we have seen has been nurtured within 
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the socio-political empowerment process of people, including women, 
through the panchayat system’ 

This brings us to the nature of political participation of women in 
West Bengal An interesting development in West Bengal during the 
study period was the phenomenal increase in participation of women at 
the grass roots level politics due to the reservation of 33 percent of seats 
for women in panchayats What 1s of special interest that unlike some 
other states, in West Bengal this process was accompanied by shifting of 
power to the rural poor due to land reform and some other pro-poor 
measures This meant that the women elected under reservation mostly 
belonged to the underprivileged sections What has been the role of these 
women in the grass roots politics? On this, the report observes ‘In spite 
of the enormous hurdles faced by these women in a patriarchal society, 
where they also have to surmount their illiteracy and lack of awareness 
of political rights, many of them have come up not only as sincere 
panchayat workers but as competent local leaders and administrators’ In 
contrast, the report of the Committee on the Status of Women, Towards 
Equality (which has been called as ‘the mother-document’ of the present 
report), published in 1974, described women’s association with local 
self-government bodies as merely a ‘tokenism’. It seems, in West Bengal 
women’s participation in grass roots level political process has made 
headway Is this change West Bengal-specific? Is this due to Left rule in 
West Bengal? In the absence of comparative studies on other states, the 
answer to such questions can hardly be categorical 

It 1s not that this report does not present a comparative picture of 
other states at all In fact, the status of women in West Bengal has been 
Judged in this report (a) by comparing with that of men, or (b) by com- 
paring with women in other states, or (c) in terms of time, that 1s, before- 
after. To make the report more valuable, judicious use of these ways of 
examining the status of women could have been undertaken 

The book, being a collection of insightful essays based on rich data, 
micro studies and useful statistics on various aspects of status of women 
in West Bengal, will be useful to researchers policy makers alike. As the 
editor observes in her Introduction, ‘The direction of gender policy in 
[West Bengal] is likely to depend on the analysis of the data emerging 
from this report.’ 


Kalyan Sankar Mandal 
Sociology Group, Indian Institute of Management (Calcutta), Kolkata 
<ksm@u1mcal ac in» 
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Krishna Kumar: Political agenda of education A study of colonialist 
and nationalistic ideas (2™ edition) New Delhi Sage Publications, 
2005, 223 pp , Rs 295 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3317-4 


Political Agenda of Education, when first published in 1991, was hailed 
as an outstanding contribution to educational theory The main focus of 
the book 1s on the contesting domains of educational systems — the colo- 
nialist and the nationalist models that emerged during the colonial era It 
brings out the socio-political implications of colonial education and its 
impacts on the educated Indians 

The book is divided into two parts In the three chapters in Part I, the 
author presents the conceptual and institutional arrangements initiated by 
the colonial state in establishing the education system and the implica- 
tions thereof Part 2 locates educational reform in the context of the three 
major quests of the freedom struggle equality, self-identity, and progress 

The author begins by refuting the widely held belief that the colonial 
education’s sole goal was to produce clerks to serve the British adminis- 
tration He argues that its impact was much deeper, it had a penetrating 
effect and long-term consequences He presents a complete picture of 
how for an educated Indian, a colonial citizen became an ideal role 
model and a reference point There was an adult-child relationship at the 
heart of the colonial enterprise 

The author then brings out the encounter between the culture and 
civilisation which resulted through colonial education and the hierarchy 
it created among the Indians as educated elites and the uneducated 
masses Such hierarchy was a result of the colonialists? attitude, which 
was guided by the project of Rationality and Enlightenment, which 
emerged in Europe in the eighteenth century This was reflected in their 
educational project 1n India The British policy makers, who drafted the 
plan for the pedagogy, curriculum and the knowledge system, 1gnored 
the erstwhile existing indigenous educational systems in India The 
author examines these issues with interesting narratives of some eminent 
personalities A striking point, that the author makes is that the 
enlightened Indians felt that they had a new birth altogether and their 
self-perception underwent a tremendous transformation 

Interestingly, the colonial education was, in a way, also responsible 
for the germination and development of the nationalist movement in 
India In Part II, the author points out three issues that emerged as a 
response to the colonial education The struggle for freedom involved 
search for three major quests Firstly, the search for justice this resulted 
in the demand or rights to educational opportunity for the lower-castes 
This was more successful in the western and the southern provinces of 
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the country Secondly, the emergence of movement for self-identity this 
movement was aimed at cultural revivalism which denounced the colo- 
nial education as an alien project A movement emerged to set a new 
agenda of education against the colonial education and fight its cultural 
imperialism This cultural revivalism was a big success in the Hindi- 
speaking regions of the country Here the author points out the politics of 
language, which created a huge gap between the Hindi and non-Hindi 
people Thirdly, there emerged a third possibility, a call given by Gandhi 
and Tagore, which aimed at an alternative model of education 

In Chapter VII, the author focuses on the meaning of progress, which 
many great minds in the nineteenth century visualised through industrial- 
isation Although most of them accepted the European model to 
construct plans and institutions, there had been some voices that rejected 
it Here, the author brings out the radical stance taken by Gandhi, who 
not only severely criticised the European model, but also launched 
massive programmes of socio-economic regeneration Interestingly, the 
author points out that Gandhi’s perspective on India’s future was not 
hostile to industrialisation as it ıs customarily made out to be He 
examines Gandhi’s scheme in the context of education which incorpo- 
rated the culture of an industria! society at a deep level It insisted on a 
drastic reorientation of polity and economy as a precondition for 
industrial advancement with an agenda of longer-term benefits The 
author empathises with Gandhr's views on education and its relevance, 
though it had less impact on educational polictes 

This is a thoroughly revised edition aimed at sharpening the focus of 
the reader with a better explanatory range of the original framework In 
Chapter 5, the discussion on equality reflects the significance of the 
gender discourse on education and policies related to it In Chapter 6, the 
discussion on the agenda of self-identity reflects on the resurgence of the 
Hindu revivalism The author, while analysing the issues pertaining to 
the colonial era, does not fail to draw our attention to their implications 
to the post-independence scenario For this reason, Political Agenda of 
Education will be an invaluable text for teachers, educational policy 
makers, scholars and'all those concerned with the current state of school 
education in India 


A. Rambabu 
Centre for Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
<rambabu_arb@yahoo com> 
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L.C. Jain (ed.): Decentralisation and local governance New Delhi 
Orient Longman, 2005, xvii + 547 pp , Rs 690 (hb) ISBN 81-250-2707-6 


This book, a collection of twenty essays with an introduction by the 
editor, 1s a Festschrift for George Mathew The richness of the volume 
lies in its diversity of perspectives (ranging from those of academics to 
administrators), foci (from theoretical to empirical), geo-political 
contexts (from varying state-specific contexts ın India to South Asian 
and South African), and breadth of issues covered as well as depth of 
analyses It 1s a rare blending of (academic) rigor with (policy and action) 
relevance 

Contemporary debates on ‘democratic decentralisation’ originate 
from a crisis of governance, characterised by growing (a) legitimacy 
deficits (citizens mounting disillusion with their government and the 
growing erosion of trust and confidence of people in government institu- 
tions and officials), and (b) bureaucratic deficits (inefficiency, corrup- 
tion, and lack of accountability) In the context of this crisis, 
‘decentralisation’ 1s widely accepted as a powerful means for governance 
reforms and democratic renewal through reorganising the power struc- 
ture so as to bring the government closer to people It is a means to 
deepen democracy, make governance accountable and responsive, 
enhance the effectiveness of public policies and service delivery, and 
give greater voice to citizens It 1s a more ‘agency’ focused approach to 
governance, which shifts the pendulum from ‘electoral politics’ to ‘the 
politics of everyday life’, and from a focus on ‘institutional power’ to 
‘peoples’ power’ 

However, where are we today after a decade of the panchayat raj 
reforms? What has been our experience so far with the 73” Constitu- 
tional amendment? To what extent has 1t deepened democracy? Whai are 
the developmental impacts? In a word, what are its successes and break- 
downs? What are the lessons and key messages for us after a decade of 
its experimentation? This book seeks to answer these questions authorita- 
tively and with overtones for both policy and action agenda 

It 1s still very early to conclusively answer these questions But what 
do the traffic signals tell us as we drive on the rough roads? It 1s extreme- 
ly important now to understand the trend from the ‘medium-term’ 
results, so that we can, as Jam hopes, ‘get back to work’ to realise 
Gandhi's vision of ‘self-governing’ villages (p. 9) by accelerating, shift- 
Ing, Or even reversing gears on the basis of these intermediate lessons 

Strengthening grass roots democracy through ‘decentralisation’ 1s a 
very complex process The most critical challenge for successful decen- 
tralisation 1s its translation from theory to practice Thus, while demo- 
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cratic decentralisation holds much promise, its threats are too many As 
Widmalm reports, with its ambitious and affirmative action agenda, the 
‘implementation of the reform 1s running into problems’ ın India (p 59) 
The major problems, as we discover through a reading of this book, are 
the risk of capture by local elite, disparities in resources available to 
different tiers of government, lack of political will or bureaucratic 
‘bottlenecks’, and appropriate balancing and realignments of the different 
aspects (political, administrative, and fiscal) of decentralisation Those 
states in India that have addressed these major problems successfully do 
have very positive results While ‘some states have gone a long way in 
giving resources and autonomy to local bodies’ (Widmalm, p 41), in 
several others, ‘even the minimum functions indicated in the Constitution 
have not been actually transferred to the local government institutions? 
(Meenakshisundaram, p 425) 

The synthesis of the evidence presented by the book strongly suggests 
the pattern of mixed results of the panchayat reforms on the ground, es- 
pecially in such important areas as the participation and empowerment of 
the ‘excluded’ and ‘voiceless’ groups, the design and delivery of public 
service to meet community needs, the opportunities to create transparent 
and accountable governance, etc Thus, for example, although constrained 
to some extent by lack of training and information as also structures of 
dominance, women’s visibility in the public sphere is increasing, with 
‘creased awareness levels, new identity assertion, confidence, aspira- 
tion and performance’ (Buch, p 363) We are encouraged to learn that in 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, ‘non-caste-based political entrepreneurs 

have emerged in villages and they enable other villagers to 
participate more effectively in political activities? (Krishna, p 109) and 
that the *villagers are quite well-prepared to take part more actively in 
multiple tasks of local self-government’ (p 130) At the same time, we 
get a feeling of despair when we hear that *women elected to local office 
have faced abuse and violence and in some cases have been murdered' 
(Robinson, p 22) and that gram sabhas ‘function imperfectly in most 
states since they have limited powers and only meet sporadically, largely 
at the instigation of local bureaucrats attendance in gram sabha 
meetings 1s generally poor as substantive issues are rarely discussed (p 
20), or when Oldenburg reports that the bulk of the financial allocation to 
the gram panchayats are frequently ‘used by the pradhan and the 
panchayat secretary to enrich themselves and favour their supporters’ and 
‘nothing happens’ when people make a complaint (p 150) However, as 
Mohmad argues, much of the failures ‘can be blamed on transitional 
issues just as much blame can be placed on basic structural flaws 
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and on the socio-political context within which it 1s being imple- 
mented’ (p 276) 

There 1s no ‘standard’ model, nor any ‘fixed’ route to decentrali- 
sation It 1s too early to assess the impact of the local governance 
reforms The concepts and instiiutions of democratic decentralisation and 
local governance are not all time tested, and sometimes the create 
frictions with the existing structures and interests Thus, as Oommen 
rightly says, ‘some need nurturing, and others need radical modifications 
and corrections’ (p 250) Legal and structural changes will only be 
effective when there 1s corresponding socio-cultural transformation 
Even ın the context of a progressive state like Kerala ‘the opportunities 
provided to the citizens to demand accountability of the PRIs do not 
appear to have been utilised extensively and effectively’ (Ghosh, p 261) 
Social activism 1s necessary to translate these ideas into action For the 
success of the decentralisation and local governance reforms, we need to 
act on both ends of the equation — from the ‘above’ as also from the 
‘below’ As Jain emphasises, here is ‘the task cut out for all of us’ (p 9) 


Anup Dash 
Department of Sociology, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 
<dashanup@hotmail com> 


N. Jayaram (ed.): The Indian diaspora Dynamics of migration (Themes 
in Indian sociology — Volume 4) New Delhi Sage Publications, 2004, 
255 pp., Rs 340 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3219-4 


This volume has brought together nine important papers on the Indian 
diaspora published in Sociological Bulletin These papers have been 
picked up for the following reasons historicity, thematic coverage, 
methodological orientation, and theoretical perspectrve ‘The selections 
here deal with the empirical reality of Indian diaspora, and the theoretical 
and methodological issues raised by ıt Thematically, they cover social 
adjustment, family change, religion, language, ethnicity and culture, and 
cultural integration and syncretism In terms of locale, they traverse 
Britain, Canada, Malaysia, Mauritius and Trinidad Thus, encompassing 
the classical and modern diaspora, the anthology not only seeks to arrive 
at the generalities of the global Indian diaspora, but also to highlight its 
specificities across space and time ° 

The volume has been enriched by the editor’s introduction to the 
study of Indian diaspora The introduction briefly deals with the history 
of Indian diaspora, the scope of Indian diaspora, the approaches to the 
study of Indian diaspora and the Indian diaspora in Sociological Bulletin 
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It 1s very useful to the students of Indian diaspora since it has outlined 
the important themes and issues on which further research could be 
pursued These include demography of population movements, causes 
and conditions for migration, the background of emigrants, the process of 
emigration, the changing composition of the ‘host society’, the social 
organisation of the diasporic community, the cultural dynamics of the 
diasporic community, the question of identity, the struggle for power, the 
secondary emigration, ortentation of the diasporic Indians to the ancestral 
land, orientation of the ancestral land to the diasporic Indians, etc 

S L. Sharma views the problem of overseas Indians in terms of pre- 
vailing sociological perspectives The article 1s organised in three parts 
In the first part, he has extended the functionalist perspective to the 
Indian diaspora which he calls as the socio-cultural perspective In the 
second part, he has looked at overseas Indians in terms of the political 
economy perspective which has received scant attention in the existing 
literature on the subject. In the third part, he has reflected on the theo- 
retical significance of the study of Indian immigrants in particular and 
immigrant communities in general 

GS Aurora deals with the process of social adjustment of an Indian 
immigrant community with the British society. The study of a Punjabi 
dominated first-generation Indian community in an industrial town was 
conducted by the author in 1957-59 The author contends that the 
structural forms which a community takes in its process of adjustment in 
a new social environment are evolved as a result of a constant interaction 
between its endo-trait complexes (for example, the kinship system, caste 
system, factions, system of values etc ) and the exo-trait complexes of 
the host culture There is no single policy of adjustment on the part of the 
immigrant community, the same 1s true of the host community 

Norman Buchignani has extensively reviewed the present status of 
academic research on the people of Indian origin 1n Canada His article 
provides excellent background material for researchers working on the 
Indian diaspora in Canada He says that many studies are primarily 
oriented towards the discipline of their authors and to the theoretical 
literature within 1t. He thinks that an eventual unification of the discourse 
would do much to increase our understanding of Indians in Canada He 
also says that there are areas which would be best addressed by Indian 
scholars 

N Jayaram's article deals with the dynamics of Bhojpuri/Hindi lang- 
uage in Indian diaspora in Trinidad Even though 40 percent Indo- 
Trinidadians have emigrated from Bhojpuri-speaking region of India, 
Bhojpuri has never become a ‘native language’ Instead, Creole English 
has emerged as their native language. Throughout the period of inden- 
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ture, there was cultural subjection, economic exploitation and continuous 
pressure on the Indians to creolise The only systematic ethnic use of 
Hindi in the present-day Trinidad is found in the religious realm among 
the Hindus The efforts to revive Hindi and its propagation, which began 
in the 1950s by a number of organisations, have led to Hindi becoming 
the ethnic language of Indo-Trinidadians 

Ravindra K Jain’s paper provides a comparative analysis of the 
situation of Indians in Malaysia and Trinidad, and it explores the inter- 
play and the relative significance of such factors as race relations, ethni- 
city, class and culture in defining the varying identity of the Indians in 
the two countries According to Jain, a race-relations framework is utili- 
sable in Trinidad, whereas ethnicity defines and locates the situation of 
Indians in Malaysia Caste ‘passes’ into ethnicity in Malaysia and into 
race in Trinidad Due to the function of caste as a cultural variable in the 
context of ethnicity and race relations cutting across socioeconomic 
strata in Malaysia and Trinidad, respectively, we are alerted to the 
possibility that social stratification — comprising the dimensions of class, 
status and power — may not be the determinant framework of Indian 
identity in the overseas context 

Yogesh Atal’s ‘Outsiders as Insiders The Phenomenon of Sandwich 
Culture — Prefatorial to a Possible Theory’ is an interesting contribution 
to the diaspora theory Pressed between the twin forces of the parent and 
the host cultures, the diaspora communities have assumed double 
identities through shedding off some elements of their parent culture and 
adoption of the host cultural elements with a view to assimilation This 
dual process of pulls from the two opposite directions — of orientations 
toward two cultures — leads to accretions and attrition and develops a 
new pattern of interrelationship between different elements Such an 
mtercalation gives rise to sandwich cultures The concept of sandwich 
culture 1s applicable both at the national and intra-national levels 

This volume, being interdisciplinary in nature, 1s an essential reading 
for the students of Indian diaspora, sociology, anthropology, social demo- 
graphy and political science 


Laxmi Narayan Kadekar 
Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<kin12@rediff com> 
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Nader El-Bizri, Jean-Pierre Clero, Martin Jay, G.K. Karanth, 
Achille Mbembe, and Ye Shu-Xian: Keywords Experience (Series 
editor Nadia Tazi) New Delhi, Vistaar Publications, 2004, 147 pp, Rs 
195 (pb) ISBN 81-7829-468-0 


This volume ıs part of a larger project on the exploration of globalisation 
through intercultural dialogue around the themes of gender, identity, 
truth and experience Each volume focuses on one of these themes that 
are discussed by scholars from different disciplines and from different 
regions However, in spite of differences that may arise between 
disciplines and regions, there are also interesting similarities in the way 
that certain 1deas recur — pointing to historical convergence in philosophy 
and thought Thus, ın this volume, the essays from Europe, the Arab 
world and North America all expiore the contrast between experience 
and experiment (A historical account of the flow of 1deas across the 
globe would be a worthwhile project for those who are interested in a 
project on globalisation and intercultural dialogue ) 

Jean-Paul Clero from Europe explores the difficulties of generali- 
sation when faced with the fact that ideas are embodied through words 
and ‘experience’ has different connotations in the three great languages 
of philosophy in Europe, namely, English, French and German. In 
English, the term ‘experience’ does not refer to a passive state. Thus, for 
Hume, the materialist philosopher, 1t was possible to experience ideas as 
well as sensations This meant that thinking beings lived with ideas and 
experienced the reflexive confrontation between ideas within themselves, 
Kant privileged judgment and thought that experience was a priori and 
universal Laws of judgment connect fragments of a single experience 
Clero contrasts Kant with Lacan who privileges desire over the moral 
law postulated by Kant. For Lacan, language encodes experience. 
Experience 1s not associated with an immersion in reality but with an 
excess of the symbolic Experience ıs neither true nor false, though it is 
framed by a discourse of truth claims. 

Nader El-Bizri discusses the varieties of experience in Arabic 
thought through an exploration of the works of three major figures — Ibn 
Arabi, the mystic, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), the philosopher, and Ibn al- 
Haytham (Alhazan), the scientist Taken as a pair, Ibn Arabi and Ibn Sina 
embody the distinction between contemplative vision and rational 
inquiry Ibn Sina also wrote about perception and its relationship to 
sensation, a relationship that was also explored ın the famous scientific 
treatise Optics by Alhazan In a nuanced analysis of the term, El-Bizri 
shows that conceptions of experience differ with the type of discipline 
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even when the matter is restricted to a single language and to one 
particular tradition of thought 

Martin Jay says that American literature has constituted a ‘cult of ex- 
perience’, explored through its antinomies such as ‘innocence’ ‘Inno- 
cence’ was associated with ‘innate reason’ and implied a denigration of 
traditional learning The self-image of the American colonists broughi 
together ‘experience’ with ‘experiment’ The colonists thought that they 
were engaged ın a socio-political experiment in a new world and their 
worldview was optimistic and future-oriented In contrast to this view, 
the pragmatists, perhaps as a consequence of the suffering experienced 
during the Civil War, accepted the contingency and relationality of lived 
experience In this, they had much in common with the philosophers of 
Life in Europe like Nietzsche, Dilthey and Bergson After the Civil 
Rights Movement of the 1970s, there 1s also a valorisation of minorities’ 
experience, which gives a voice to hitherto marginalised groups 

GK Karanth weaves personal experience and ideas from various 
classical Indian texts like the Chhandayoga Upanishad, the Kavay- 
prakasa of Manmata and the works of the philosopher Sankara, to 
explore the different dimensions of experience, such as the opposition 
between the real and the ideal, the subject and the object of knowiedge, 
and so on He discusses various social contexts and relationships within 
which ‘experience’ as a value may occur 

Ye Shu-Xian from China discusses the Taoist argument that experi- 
ence is an unrepeatable event and therefore impossible to grasp through 
language He explores the notion of experience as event through a range 
of philosophical perspectives — from Taoism, to Zen Buddhism, to 
Maoism The Chinese term for ‘experience’ is Jmgyan — according to 
some scholars, a Japanese loanword created from two Chinese ideograms 
— Jing (to govern, rule or experience) and Yan (testing) The Chinese re- 
introduced this term into their language in the beginning of the twentieth 
century This bi-syllabic word helps to syncretise two distinctive though 
interrelated terms — rule and testing as well as the contexts of cognitive 
and the ethical/political use 

Achille Mbembe of Africa asks if it is possible to read African 
subjectivity after the experiences of slavery, colonialism and apartheid 
The African subject ıs constituted not in terms of untversalisation of 
experience but rather of radical uncertainty and the experience of post- 
colonial politics as the work of a kind of death He discusses three 
universalising projects that form the experience of African subjectivity ~ 
Islam, Judeo-Christianity and colonisation. and then shows how the 
modern political movements of nativism and Africo-radicalism contest 
the universalising cannons established by these three formations Both 
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these political movements espouse ‘difference’ and deny universalism as 
a mask for the violence of imperialism However, precisely because they 
are fixated with the past, they are unable to see that African subjects have 
always responded creatively to outside influence such that it has created 
its own particular traditions of Islam and Christianity He argues that 
contemporary African identities are open to the world but in a manner 
which 1s often experienced as a form of excess and of radical uncertainty 

I find this to be an ambitious project — however, to do it justice, each 
volume should have had a separate introduction that tells us something 
about the basis of selection — especially of the disciplinary backgrounds 
of the authors and how the volume coheres as a thematic Some 
discussion of the differences and similarities of themes across is 
necessary to make the dialogue meaningful 


Roma Chatterji 
Department of Sociology, Delhi School of Economics, University of Delhi 
<chatteryiroma@hotmail com» 


Neluka Silva: The gendered nation. Contemporary writings from South 
Asia New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2004, 256 pp, Rs 320 (pb) ISBN 
0-7619-3203-8 


In The Gendered Nation, Neluka Silva's concerns are more literary than 
sociological or political. For a sociologist, however, what 1s striking 1s 
the book’s premise that the hegemonic domain of nationalism, esta- 
blished as a unifying force against imperialism, holds the greatest threat 
to women Silva attempts to bring together the concerns of feminism and 
post-colomalism ın their resistance to patriarchy and imperialism/ 
nationalism 

Silva examines select literary articulations from within four ‘critical 
moments’ of South Asian history the political emergency in India, the 
ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka, the secession of Bangladesh, and Zia-ul- 
Haq's regime in Pakistan The first chapter analyses Salman Rushdie’s 
Midnight's Children (1981), and Nayantara Sahgal’s Rich Like Us 
(1987), which critique the ambivalences of gendered constructions that 
collapsed with the imposition of the Emergency The second chapter 
examines the polities of separatism in Sri Lanka by reading Indu 
Dharmasena’s It’s All or Nothing (1988) and Michael Ondaatje's 
Running in the Family (1982) The third chapter focuses on Bangladeshi 
nationalism by reading Munir Chowdhury’s plays Kabara and The Spoilt 
Kid (1990), which critique the ‘symbolic configuration of the mother in 
nation-building’, and Adib Khan’s novel Seasonal Adjustments (1994), 
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which interrogates the central questions of ‘identity and home, cultural 
difference and similarity and the defining presence of tradition’ In the 
last chapter, Rushdie’s Shame (1983) sees male repression in Zia-ul- 
Haq's Pakistan as inherently incapacitating for women, while women 
poets Zehra Nigah, Fahmida Riaz, Sara Shagufta, Saeeda Gazdar and 
Ishrat Aafreen ın Rukhsana Ahmed's We Sinful Women (1991) show 
how women bear the brunt of male hegemony backed by discriminatory 
laws 

Silva demonstrates the precariousness of gendered constructions of 
nation She draws attention to the ‘striking resemblances’ ın the leader- 
ship patterns of South Asian women leaders, such as Indira Gandhi, 
Benazir Bhutto and Chandrika Kumaratunge, who position themselves as 
daughters of the nation, projecting traditional 1mages of martyrdom/ 
sacrifice, and deriving their political identity from their fathers or 
husbands She also makes the point that women leaders do not align 
themselves in a visible way with women's movements 

Silva's book offers considerable insights that are of interest to socio- 
logy It emphasises that the quest for a new order can be successful only 
through the creation of empowering sites for change It confronts the 
reader with the uncomforting fact that violence and disruption brought 
about by nationalism are not temporary devices but a condition of life, 
particularly for the women in South Asia 


Anita Ravishankar 
Department of Sociology, Mangalore University 
<anitaravishankar@yahoo com> 


Pratyush Chandra, Anuradha Ghosh and Ravi Kumar (eds.): The 
politics of imperialism and counter strategies Delhi Aakar Books, 2004, 
406 pp , Rs 675 (hb) ISBN 81-87879-35-1 


The Politics of Imperialism and Counter Strategies needs to be under- 
stood in the context of academic freedom and the epistemology of dissent, 
dialogue and debate It also imbibes the tradition of anti-thesis and 
anarchism that questions the existing, often dominating, paradigm of the 
day Needless to add, the book 1s a subversive text on the discourse on 
globalisation 

The book consists of thirteen chapters, each dealing with a 
specific issue related to globalisation and imperialism, ranging from the 
dynamics of American foreign policy to location of power Themes also 
capture a broad range of issues from the semantics and pedagogy of 
Marxism to the more contentious arena of pathology of Iraq war, from 
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the narratives of nationalism to the narcissism of neo-conservatism 
However, the common thread of Marxist analysis runs through the 
volume 

In the introduction, the editors try to build a perspective on social 
differentiation and concomitant crisis of poverty, deprivation, war and 
dislocation This project of philistinism, according to them, is the result 
of a pervasive capitalist ethos and hence needs to be contested with a 
discourse of dissent Dismissing the celebration of ‘postmodernity’ 
and subsequent rise of ‘global consumer culture’ as mere fetish, and 
condemning globalisation as a form of imperialism (a form of 
colonialism without colony) the contributors set out to straighten the 
paradigmatic deformity The declaration that capitalism, despite its 
technological superiority and perceptible efforts to ‘embourgeoisie’ the 
working class, is a myth, as freedom and equality reside outside the 
purview of this ideology In order to achieve freedom and to create an 
equitable society, ıt 1s essential and imperative to destroy capitalism and 
its various expressions 

Foster, Pattnayak and Tabb have examined the question of equality, 
exploitation and the nature of state from a theoretical perspective whose 
unequivocal contention is that imperialism and globalisation are the 
necessary tools of exploitation as part of capitalist strategy Challenging 
the tenets of globalisation, Pattnayak asserts that, far from ensuring the 
diffusion of development through globalisation, what actually comes in 
its wake in the Third World economies is economic retrogression. 
Tabb examines the American policy, and argues that it seeks to 
establish Amerca’s control over trade and finance of the world through 
international non-state agencies and through multinational corporations 

McLaren and Jaramillo, and Amin condemn the free-market 
economy that destroys the self-sufficiency of local producers engaged in 
a self-fulfilling labour process. They make out a case for the 
dethronement of capitalist model in order to create a society where 
people will join to ‘learn, to labour and to love’ Amin examines the 
nefarious designs of imperialism in the context of Middle Eastern 
countries Holloway examines the location of power in the context of 
imperialism and market capitalism He juxtaposes the two seemingly 
dichotomous propositions in capitalism namely, the ‘free, frontier less 
flow of social doming? and ‘the fragmented, frontier-dominated and 
linear space of caprtalist command’ He argues that the tnternational- 
isation of finance through trade, commerce and banking and de- 
territorialisation of politics in the name of democratisation and human 
rights are new facets of capitalism For him, in order to retain the true 
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spirit of human dignity and equality it 1s imperative to move against and 
beyond this reassertion of capitalism 

Despite suffering from the sores of revolutionary praxis and the 
common problem of equating globalisation with Americanisation, the 
book provides a critical understanding of globalisation 


Tapan R. Mohanty 
National Law Institute University, Bhopal 
<tapanmohanty@gmail com> 


Rajesh Gill (ed.): State, market and civil society Issues and interface 
Jaipur and New Delhi: Rawat Publications, 2004, xu + 272 pp, Rs 525 
(hb) ISBN 81-7033-890-5 


The book under review is an outcome of the national seminar on ‘State, 
Market and Society Emerging Issues and Interface in India’, organised 
by the Department of Sociology, Panjab University, Chandigarh, in 
February 2003 The ever-extending role of the market, crossing the 
notions of time and space, entering right into our homes, into our most 
private lives, twenty-four hours of the day, has completely overshadowed 
both the state and society The failure of civil society in countries like 
India has aggravated the problems like ever-widening gulf between those 
enjoying the fruits of globalisation and others reeling under the pangs of 
hunger, the latter gazing at the state, with wide eyes, full of uncertain 
future and anxieties 

The state-market-society nexus 1s fluid, and ıt needs to be understood 
in the contemporary context, the present compilation does that The 
volume is divided into four sections The five articles in Section I 
analyse the conceptual issues concerning state, market, and society The 
two articles in Section II deal with the rural-urban interface in the context 
of state, market, and society Emerging gender issues in the wake of 
contemporary state and market are discussed by the seven articles in 
Section III. The three articles in the last Section take up the most 
important challenge confronting the Indian polity and society today, 
namely, corruption 

The volume highlights that globalisation has triggered forces of 
change, making people rethink institutions such as state, market and civil 
society It focuses on the emerging social realities, especially those 
relating to civil society, changed gender equations, modified familial ties, 
etc , from an interdisciplinary perspective 


B.K. Nagla 
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Sanjay Srivastava (ed.): Sexual sites, seminal attitudes Sexualities, 
masculinities, and culture m South Asia New Delhi Sage Publications, 
2004, 410 pp , Rs 695 (hb) ISBN 0-7619-97777-6 


The book under review tries to capture multiplicity of *official and non- 
official discourses on sexuality’ by going beyond the popular and scho- 
larly discussions 1mplicating religion, especially Hinduism, in everyday 
life Exploration of cross-cultural constructions of sexualities of the mar- 
ginalised in a non-western context is one of the high points of this 
compilation 

Sanjay Srivastava, in his introduction to the volume, takes an 
interesting though complex task of investigating what he calls ‘footpath 
capitalism’ that inhere multiple fractured spheres where ambivalent 
notions of sexualities emerge He locates these as layered and compli- 
cated sites where the colonial and the post-colonial meet and alternate 
modernities emerge These seemingly public sites, he argues, are not 
divorced from intersection of caste, family and class ideologies, thus 
situating the sexual cultures of South Asia in a cross-cultural perspective 
He questions the dichotomy of traditional versus modern, East versus 
West, and underscores their fundamental connections with the entire 
gamut of cultural, economic, political processes that implicate in the 
construction and expression of sexuality 

This thought-provoking interdisciplinary. volume brings together 
works of historians, culture studies specialists, geographers, sociologists 
and anthropologists who infuse a specific disciplinarian understanding 
and offer critical analyses of different aspects of sexual cultures in south 
Asia Methodologically too, we find them employing varied methods and 
diverse sources of data — from archives, films, theatre, calendars, hoard- 
ings and literature to field research Within field research, reliance on 
survey as well as ethnographic fieldwork makes the reading of data rich 
and interesting The quality of articles — thirteen in all — 1s uneven, some 
are extremely readable, empirical and descriptive, while others are jar- 
gonistic and theoretical 

Sudipta Sen and Zahid Chaudhry explore the making of discourses in 
the colonial context Sen brings forth early versions of racial differences, 
tracing their linkages to blood and sex that kept the racial divide intact in 
British India and legitimised colonialism Chaudhry, on the other hand, 
takes us along JR Ackerley's Hindoo Holiday, focusing on the issue of 
colonial gaze by interrogating power and authority laden in this trave- 
logue Kathryn Hansen takes up the question of theatrical transvestism in 
the Parsi, Gujarati and Marathi theatres (1850-1940), and provides us 
with important insights on the disappearance of a cultural space that 
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valorised cross-gender role-play and the associated spectatcrial 
pleasures From ambiguities of gender to implanting of binary differ- 
ences, she traces nuances of sexual expressions in early theatre forms 
Carla Petievitch takes us on a different terrain, namely, of Urdu poetry, 
and elucidates a condemned form of writing Rekhti, as opposed to the 
more popular form Ghazal (classical Rekhta) Impersonation of the 
feminine in the Urdu poetry through a poetic genre Rekhti was not 
normative, and it was associated with domestic sphere of elite, secluded 
women of late eighteenth and nineteenth century Lucknow Interestingly, 
Petievitch claims that the original writers of Rekhti were males She 
offers fascinatmg account of why this genre that was female-to-female 
and often-erotic talk was rejected by modern Urdu literature by invoking 
cultural stereotypes of gender and gendered expressions 

There are two papers on gay cultures contextualised in south India 
Gayatri Reddy's paper takes us on the terrain of gay identity formation 
In a nuanced and field-sensitive paper, she underlines the nature of the 
so-called ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ categories of same-sex sexuality in a 
city She contests the notion of coherent, ‘universal global gay identity’ 
by invoking the complex intersection of ‘East’ and ‘West’ local particu- 
larity and global politico-economic forces Unlike Reddy, whose subyects 
included both marginalised eunuchs and middle class gays, Balachandran 
finds upper and upper middle class in Bangalore constituting new gay 
cultures He maps and examines emerging gay geographies 1n Bangalore 
across space and class categories Pandey, on the other hand, presents a 
complex analysis of same-sex relationship among women in the context 
of a middle-class household through a reading of the controversial film 
Fire 

Leena Abraham presents a lucid and non-Jargonistic account of field 
responses of youth in Mumba: on questions of gender distinctions and 
cultural constructions Two other related papers raise the issue of gender 
ideologies impacting the discourses, policies and strategies concerning 
trafficking (Sushma Joshi) and AIDS prevention in Nepal (Pigg and 
Pike) The last two papers uncover the complex notions of masculinity in 
Indian mass culture Karı Jain investigates the images of male bodies in 
mass cultural artefacts by invoking the changing terrain of the image of 
Lord Ram along with other deities like Hanuman and provides a holistic 
view of cultural production Srivastava explores sexuality of ‘lower 
classes’ by focusing on linkages between masculinities, commodity 
cultures and recipes of ‘happy married life" His ethnographic forays into 
sex clinics, reading of footpath sex-literature, and interviews present 
exciting peep into one of the most marginal yet visible view of urban 
cultures 
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The articles in this volume take us to the ‘forbidden’ dark zones of 
sexual discourses, imprinted ın the texts, enacted and expressed through 
theatre, poetry, films and the urban constructions of gender, sex and 
sexuality The core questions have been drawn from the public culture, 
implicating largely in urban spaces cutting across caste, class and 
regional boundaries This 1s an inviting text that raises questions of mas- 
culinities, alternate sexualities and marginal cultures 


Nilika Mehrotra 
Centre for Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 
< nilika@eudoramail com> 


Sara Delamont: Feminist sociology London Sage Publications, 2003, 
xv + 195 pp, £ 18 99 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-7255-2 


Writing an overview on feminist sociology ıs no easy task, as Sara 
Delamont indicates at the start at her book There has been a burgeoning 
literature cutting across discipline boundaries and covering varied issues 
with diverse approaches which makes delimitation difficult The very 
term ‘feminist’ arouses passions — from its proponents and opponents — 
as seen in the internal debates and the backlash against it from some male 
sociologists The force of the latter, to which Delamont insightfully 
suggests Mary Douglas’ arguments of purity and danger could be fruit- 
fully applied, has much to do with the subversive potential of feminist 
scholarship and a non-recognition of the earlier patriarchal mould of the 
discipline, than with its success in shifting the bastions of ‘malestream’ 
sociology Through a survey of professional journals, associations, con- 
ferences, and university appointments, histories of sociological thought, 
and autobiographies of its practitioners, in the UK and the USA, Dela- 
mont comes to the conclusion that feminist sociology continues to be 
confined ‘in the margins of the subyect rather than its citadels of power’ 
in these countries Rather than transforming and making a new main- 
stream in sociology, it has tended to be pushed into a separate sub- 
territory or discipline of women’s studies, despite seminal work 

The period during which feminist sociology has emerged has been a 
time of immense change in the world with which sociologists engage, 
both within and outside academia The economic and political pressures 
of decolonisation and a new globalisation, social and political move- 
ments which confronted dominant paradigms and the challenge of 
various new sociologies have been part of this For Delamont, it is 
primarily the intellectual developments that emerged from the political 
movements of the late 1960s which posed a serious challenge to social 
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science disciplines The self-reflexivity of feminist sociology, the 
strength of its internal debates, and the integral link between academia 
and the world beyond are seen 1n her move to go beyond some early and 
supposed propositions of feminist research These include the notion that 
it is of women, by women and for women, and necessarily interpretative 
and qualitative as against quantitative Not only can men be feminists 
and women do non-feminist research, feminism indicates an approach — 
indeed more than one — rather than a substantive area, m which a 
pluralism of methods 1s enabled and required The category woman — 
with its biological and unitary connotations — 1s itself under question 

Delamont delineates what could have been eight eaily goals of 
feminist sociology, and examines its successes and failures in achieving 
them She tries to move beyond the ‘gaping holes’ in mainstream socio- 
logy, many of which continue thirty years down the line She scans 
important developments in terms of substantive areas of research and in 
method and theorisation, which have followed from feminist agendas in 
sociology Many of the new themes which have found a place arise from 
women's everyday world or what was seen as appropriately their arena — 
in marriage, family and the private. These include domestic work and 
domestic violence, food, caring, and emotion, consumption and leisure, 
time and money, and sexualities. 

Much of this work has also meant a re-look at classical topics One 
such focus has been that of strazification, making problematic the unit of 
analysis and the grouping of occupations Two empirical areas in which 
feminist 1deas have been more fully integrated are the sociology of 
education and of health and illness, though patterns of non-citation 
continue Delamont argues that debates around methods encompass the 
deepest impact feminism has made in sociology, in which epistemology, 
methodology and technique intertwine A commitment to analytical 
reflexivity and ‘accountable knowledge’, and a critique of positivist 
objectivity have been central to feminist method 

In looking at the experience of women in the profession, Delamont 
presents a case study of the Chicago department and tts sidelining of 
women sociologists who had been revolutionary in their ideas and 
research Through a discussion of competing origin myths and histories, 
she points to three general points of struggle within the discipline (1) 
quantitative versus qualitative methods, (11) legitimacy of research topics, 
and (111) pure versus applied sociologies What emerges are the amazing 
continuities and commonalities ın the fashioning of the discipline the 
demands for closures as central to establishing a ‘respectable’ discipline, 
the need for women to be twice as good and like men to be recognised, 
the shutting out of colleagues and approaches through ignoring their 
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work, non-reading, non-publication, and stereotyping, the marginali- 
sation into ‘lesser’ themes and sub-disciplines The autobiographical 
narratives of most male sociologists seem to suggest that they lived and 
worked 1n a male-only world However, there have been important con- 
temporary male sociologists who will doubtless become part of socio- 
logy’s grand narrative, whose work and views on women, feminism, and 
gender have been different The work of such thinkers have to be 
explored by feminist sociologists, just as a number of them have re-read 
the founding classics and made imnovative use of their insights 

It is with a light hand that Delamont takes us through themes in 
feminist sociology and its relationship to ‘malestream’ sociology, 
introducing 1ssues and whetting the appetite of the even halfway serious 
reader. However, one serious lacuna in many such reviews of the disci- 
pline ıs the absence of a discussion on shifts in undergraduate and 
graduate syllabi and in teaching Undoubtedly, a more difficult and plural 
area to survey, it has been a critical am of feminist sociology and 
feminist movements, an area in which student interest may have a more 
direct say and in which future research interests are shaped 

The analysis in this book is of the Anglo-American world and socio- 
logy, undoubtedly dominant today, and from an Anglo-American vantage 
point. In countries like India, sociology as a whole has been a lesser 
discipline ın comparison with economics, history, or the natural sciences, 
and class-caste factors crosscut and combine with gender in structuring 
academia Thus, marginalisation of women and feminism has not been as 
extreme Yet Delamont's discussion of many of the trends, including the 
backlash, and her conclusions regarding the state of the discipline strike 
resonant chords for the feminist sociologist located there 


Rajni Palriwala 
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Shireen J. Jejeebhoy (ed.): Looking back, looking forward A profile of 
sexual and reproductive health m India Jaipur and New Delhi Rawat 
Publications, 2004, xvit 240 pp , Rs 450 (hb) ISBN 81-7033-879-4 


India, for many years, had adopted a target-oriented family planning 
approach which overlooked sexual and reproductive health matters But, 
over the last decade, with the abolishment of contraceptive targets and 
movement towards decentralised and client services there have been 
changes Since the initiation. of Reproductive and Child Health Pro- 
gramme in 1997, there has been growing emphasis on exercise of 
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informed choice by females and males which has given recognition to 
meeting the sexual and reproductive health needs of young people Yet 
there has been no noticeable change in maternal mortality trends, 
reduction in Reproductive Tract Infections (RTIs) as well as Sexually 
Transmitted Diseases (STDs) and gender imbalances in health There has 
been, on the contrary, an increase in HIV/AIDS affected people. espe- 
cially women, and an increase in the incidence of domestic violence, all 
clearly indicating that a lot remains to be done in achieving sexual and 
reproductive well-being of Indians 

The book under review, very readable and lucid, 1s welcome as it 
analyses the current sexual and reproductive health situation m the 
country It discusses the major programmatic challenges and indicates 
the need for policy-relevant empirical research on the subject It advo- 
cates adopting rights-based approach in the implementation of legislative 
and judicial reforms for providing adequate health services to meet the 
sexual reproductive needs of people, particularly the vulnerable groups 
It calls for government accountability in the realisation of health rights of 
the citizens 

The book covers various aspects of sexual and reproductive health in 
India through chapters authored by staff members who have worked at 
different points of time in the Delhi office of Population Council, an 
international NGO involved with ‘improving the well being and repro- 
ductive health of current and future generations’ The topics here include 
covered contraceptive use dynamics, maternal health and pregnancy 
related care, induced abortion, infertility, reproductive tract and sexually 
transmitted infections, young people’s sexual and reproductive health, 
and domestic violence The discussion in the chapters draws from 
published and ‘grey literature’ available ın the last decade or so and 
which quoted in the forty-page bibliography, adds to the utility of the 
book The perspective presented scans a broad spectrum — from gender 
studies, demography, social science and operation research to media 
communication strategies, HIV/AIDS prevention programmes, adole- 
scent sexual and reproductive health development work and abortion and 
infertility related research 

The different authors through their respective chapters present 
considerable state-wise heterogeneity in levels and patterns of prevalence 
of sexual and reproductive il] health, access to services and socio- 
cultural, gender and health system determinants What ts impressive 
about the contributions 1s their objective and comprehensive analysis of 
concerns, situation, achievement and impediments in reproductive and 
sexual health of Indians The authors convincingly highlight the positive 
changes in the country, such as declining infant mortality, increased 
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access to skilled attendance at delivery and unmet need for contraception 
With equal conviction and facts, some undesirable trends are also put 
forth which require urgent attention of those involved with public health 
issues The concern voiced in the book for stagnating levels of maternal 
mortality, the spread of sexually transmitted infections, the persistence of 
wider gender imbalances and limited exercise of reproductive rights by 
many, particularly women would appeal to all those wanting improve- 
ment in the health sector 

Central to sexual and reproductive health issue is the question of 
informed choice, male involvement, quality of care and services which 
are addressed in the book within the prevailing socio-cultural context, 
availability of new technologies, changing policy environment and 
public health organisation The different authors, within the purview of 
their expertise, critically outline, m the context of the parameters of 
health sector reform, initiatives in the country, and this adds to the 
strength of the book They, however, shy away from being prescriptive in 
suggesting a paradigm shift which can be translated at the community 
and grassroots level Suggestions on this front would have been welcome 
to policy makers as well as to those researching on health in various 
states of the country as many state governments have not yet adopted 
mechanisms and exercise for promotion of sexual and reproductive 
rights, informed sexual and reproductive choices nor have fully imple- 
mented a rights-based approach in sexual and reproductive health Much 
more effort at the national level is needed, in particular, for making 
accessible services for safe abortion, contraception for the young and 
management of infection and pregnancy Similarly, authors suggesting 
concrete measures for stopping misuse of new technologies, improving 
use of condoms, enhancing counselling services on premarital and extra- 
marital sex could have been interesting and useful as much as inputs for 
how to improve the methodology and scope of research in the important 
area of sexual and reproductive health in India As Shireen J Jejeebhoy 
states in the end *time has come for shredding traditional ambivalence 
and confronting head on. ’ 


Mala Kapur Shankardass 
Maitrey: College, New Delhi 
<mkshank2001@yahoo co in» 


T.N. Madan (ed.): India's religions Perspectives from sociology and 
history New Delhi Oxford University Press, 2004, 428 pp , Rs 595 (hb) 
ISBN 0-19-566829-4 


In this book, T.N Madan puts together eighteen articles portraying the 
nuances of Indian religions His introduction provides a brief background 
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of the different religions in India and makes some novel observations. for 
instance, that unlike other religions in India, Hinduism 1s a federation of 
faiths, rather than being a single homogenous religion 

The three readings 1n the first part of the book link religious events 
with sacred spaces as the sites for sacred performances revolving around 
ideas of religious rites, consumption of food- and spiritual liberation 
(moksha) through death, Susan Visvanathan, RS Khare, and Jonathan 
Parry draw from Christian and Hindu traditions of religious experience 
related to specific physical spaces Khare discusses the sacred complex 
of food among caste Hindus in rural and urban areas of Uttar Pradesh by 
focusing on the food area — cooking spaces — and spaces where grains are 
stored, and linking them to the concept of ‘purity-pollution’ Parry 
illustrates the interrelationship of sacred space, sacred time and sacred 
performance as set apart from the secular domain Kashi is one of the 
most important Hindu pilgrimage centres with many temples and ritual 
spots What distinguishes Kashi from many other ritual spots is that 
death over there 1s supposed to be liberation (moksha) from the bondage 
of life Parry, however, states that one who dies in Kashi attains salvation 
irrespective of his karma, which questions the very tenets of orthodox 
Hinduism It not only implies a suspension of the laws of karmic caus- 
ation, but also puts in doubt the sacerdotal function of the Brahman 

The second part of the book has three readings Christopher Fuller 
resents elaborate ethnographic material on Hindu worship — divine 1ma- 
ges, settings, structurus and meanings of puja, and symbolic exchanges 
AK Ramanujan interprets the tenor of Bhakt: philosophy embedded in 
the vacanas composed by the Virashatva saints who questioned the 
‘great traditions? of Hinduism Akbar Ahmed discusses a cult revolving 
around a Shia woman in Pakistan Elements of deep faith, sacrifice, 
suffering, and the concept of death centering on the cult focus on popular 
religion which is not generally acknowledged in discussions on Islam as 
a monotheistic faith 

The three readings in the third part deal with the role of inter- 
mediaries in different religions Lawrence Babb describes a group of 
saints called ‘Dadaguru’ belonging to the Khartar Gacch sect among the 
Svetambar Jains of North India D Pinto focuses on the powerful 
mediatory role of Sufi pirs among the Muslims through the case of 
Hazrat Nizammudin Aultya of Delhi Louis Fenech discusses the role of 
the Sikh gurus who initiated. and consolidated the Sikh panth and 
extolled the martyr’s role as the protector of their faith The three 
readings 1n the fourth part deal with oral narratives and canonical texts 
The first one presents an account of folk cult of ‘mother goddesses’, 
which ıs adopted and propitiated by both the upper and the lower castes 
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in moments of distress Gavin Flood examines the institution of dharma 
that runs through almost all Indian traditions of Vedic origin 

The fifth part of the book covers the changing dynamics of religious 
faiths Lorenzen presents the case of the Kabirpanth — following of 
Kabir, a samt who observed the tenets of both Hinduism and Islam 
Lorenzen argues that it 1s mostly the marginalised and underprivileged 
classes, who in their resistance to caste hierarchy and mullahs, got 
attracted to Kabirpanth Martin Fuchs presents the ideals of Bhimrao 
Ambedkar who rejected Gandhi’s contention tha. the imequities in 
Hinduism were excrescences that had nothing to with the essential 
teachings of Hinduism, and could be removed through informed public 
pressure 

In the last part, Arjun Appadurai and Carol Breckenridge demon- 
strate, through the case study of two temples in South India, how 
different institutional arrangements are synthesised in structural and 
cultural terms Rowena Robinson discusses the imprint of Hindu caste 
structure on the Catholic Church and community in Goa Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan describes the Hazratbal shrine in Kashmir where a holy relic 
(a strand of hair) of Frophet Muhammad is venerated by both Muslims 
and Hindus Througi: an account of syncretic traditions, Khan dwells on 
the politics o -zntity about this shrine 

In tke epilogue, Madan stresses that, in India, it 1s the religious 
domain which profoundly affects the secular life and very little exists 
without it Madan speaks about the nature of Hinduism without acknow- 
ledging that to conceive of a cohesive Hindu religion is a difficult 
proposition He also discusses the role of syncretism sporadically 

Overall, India’s Religions captures the permeability of religious 
traditions ın India 


J.J. Roy Burman 
Centre for Dalit and Tribal Studies, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumba 
<burman@tiss edu» 
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The Future of Indian-Owned Agricultural Land 
in KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa 


Anand Singh 


This paper is an ethnographic account of Indian farmers who live 
along the north coast of KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa Fieldwork for 
it began in April 2003 when media reports were extensively covering 
issues pertaining to violence and abandonment of farms and homes in 
this area by Indian farmers, and it continued into 2004 The paper 
retraces the history of Indians in KwaZulu-Natal and uses case 
studies of Indian farmers’ personal experiences at the hands of 
Afi ican vagrants The use of case studies is intended to demonstrate 
the farmers’ racially based understanding of political transformation 
— which many allege is biased towards Africans After the discussion 
that sui rounds the case studies, the paper concludes by providing a 
critique. of the White Paper on South African Land Policy, and 
recommends that the Institutional Arrangements outlined in the Land 
Policy be reviewed to incorporate practical mechanisms to build 
racial harmony in the rural areas 


Introduction 


This paper 1s based on fieldwork that was done during 2003-04 among 
Indian farmers whose main activity 1s sugar cane farming along the north 
coast of the province of KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa It addresses the 
allegedly increasing levels of violence by indigent Africans against 
farmers of Indian origin, who have either abandoned or are 
contemplating abandoning their properties fearing violent attacks It 
views these alleged attacks against the Institutional Arrangements of the 
Land Policy of South Africa, introduced ın 1997 Media reports and 
recent accounts, such as Jonny Steinberg’s book on the KwaZulu-Natal 
Midlands land crisis (see Steinberg 2002), point towards simmering 
racial tension over access to land To illustrate the tension, this paper 
highlights the issue of access to land, retraces the history of Indian 
farmers in KwaZulu-Natal, explains the methods of gathering data, and 
discusses the situation of Indian farmers as they see themselves in this 
period of political and economic transformation Extensive use is made 
of the anthropological case-study method to exemplify their personal 
experiences, perceptions and intentions tn future agricultural activities 
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For most of the twentieth century, access to and ownership of land in 
South "Africa has been a source of discontent Only in its last decade, 
beginning in 1990, when the ban on African National Congress (ANC) 
and other political movements and leaders was revoked, were policy 
measures designed to diverge from race as a determining factor to access 
and ownership of land In the province of KwaZulu-Natal, where Whites 
were the biggest commercial farmers, followed by people of Indian origin, 
the politics of landownership produced a unique set of racial problems 
that differed from the country’s eight other provinces 

Before delving into the issue of Indian farmers, it would be helpful 
first to acquire a glimpse of an important reference that covers a contem- 
porary struggle over land between Whites and Africans Steinberg's 
journalistically written book about the KwaZulu-Natal Midlands crisis 
(Steinberg 2002) is an extensive and intensive investigative account of 
the conflict over land between a White farm estate owner and a neigh- 
bouring African clan While the investigation began as an attempt to 
ascertain the reasons behind the murder of a young White farmer, it more 
accurately ended as a depiction of a protracted war for occupation by 
Africans of White-owned land Commentators regard the book as a 
significant account of the post-apartheid era that takes the form of a 
frontier battle between Whites and Africans The basis of the conflict 1s 
set ın an area called Kranskop, and ıs about land and a fight for its 
ownership by an African clan whose claim lies in a primordial justifi- 
cation of who allegedly first settled in the area — possibly predating the 
seventeenth century when Europeans first came to South Africa While 
the racial overtones are obvious, the book implicitly reveals the 
inadequacy of state policy to deal with festering problems of land 
acquisition by Africans, and the explicit failure of apparatuses such as the 
police services and legal institutions to effectively handle an emergent and 
potentially dangerous racial problem While Africans may be prohibited 
by law from invading and occupying the land belonging to the main 
characters in the book, the landowners are stifled from continuing with 
agricultural activities While the book is a focus on a particular White 
family's feud with a particular African clan, it epitomises the nature of 
struggles that are to characterise post-apartheid battles between the land- 
less people and landowners The following account captures a part of this 
problem as experienced by Indian commercial farmers — who first came to 
South Africa as contracted indentured labourers, and who later inherited 
land from the British who wanted them to remain and contribute further 
to the colonial economy ın Natal 
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Since the arrival of the first shipload of indentured labour from India on 
16 November 1860, the politics of land and resource rights in the Natal 
colony were dominated by British colonial hegemony Indian indentured 
labour was brought to Natal to work for the colonists and sugar cane 
estate-owners Having initially signed three-year contracts from 1860 to 
1863, subsequent indentured labour contracts, from 1864, were increased 
by another two years — bringing such contracts up to five-year terms The 
value of Indian indentured labour to agricultural development, parti- 
cularly in the growing of sugar cane, rose to a level almost indispensable 
to the colonists In lieu of their transport fare back to India, they were 
encouraged to remain 1n the colony by being given freehold land by the 
colonists While many preferred to return to India, others accepted the 
offer — particularly in Inanda and Verulam — north of the city of Durban 
From this point onwards, towards the late 1860s, a new factor in land- 
ownership began in the Natal colony 

Most Indians who chose to remain in Natal continued their 
livelihoods through small-scale market gardening and collectively helped 
to build a substantial agricultural infrastructure in the region In the 
effective absence of alternatives of employment in the nineteenth century, 
most of the successive generations of Indians continued with the agricul- 
tural efforts of their forebears Their success was partly due to the value 
and status that the different racial groups attached to the notion of 
manual work Mabel Palmer observed that *In Natal, Whites considered 
it below their dignity to do manual work Consequently, the White 
Natalian did not expect to do farm work but to make a living and 
sometimes a fortune while Indians did the hard manual work under his 
direction? (quoted in Bagwandeen 1989 3) Through contentment within 
the African polity with their own economic system and resultant absence 
of their labour in agriculture at the time, Indian indentured labour met the 
needs of colonial expansionism Their employment led to a phenomenal 
rise within a short space of time in the export of sugar The Natal colony 
witnessed an almost fourfold rise between 1860 and 1864 — when the 
export of sugar rose to 26,000 pounds in 1863 and to 100,000 pounds by 
1864 (Meer 1969 24) In their need to diversify agricultural production, 
the ex-indentured labourers’ agreement to remain and work on land that 
was dispensed to them was first welcomed However, the competition to 
which this eventually gave rise threatened the existence of the small 
White enterprises. Two extracts from magisterial reports illustrate the 
point 
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Complaints continue to be made of Indian traders and hawkers These 
people render it impossible for small European storekeepers to make a 
living 


A few more Indian stores have been opened in the town of Verulam during 
the year, and two European stores have been closed for want of support 
the Indians having entirely absorbed the petty trade with Indians and 
Natives (Pahad 1972 16) 


Such successes over the next thirty years led to increased agitation 
by Whites for the repatriation of Indians back to India The dire need to 
attract Indians to Natal as indentured labourers in the 1860s was radically 
transformed to a desperate need to expel them (Singh 1992 349) As 
GH Calpin argued ‘The problem had passed in sixty years from how to 
attract Indians to Natal to the dilemma of how to get rid of them’ (see 
Bagwandeen 1989 8) By 1901, the level of anti-Indian agitation led the 
colonial Protector of Indian Immigrants to declare that 1f Indians were 
repatriated en-masse back to India, ‘The country would at once be simply 
paralysed’ (Pahad 1972 13) In fearing that there would be no end to the 
anti-Indian hostility, sugar baron Sir Leigh Hullett felt compelled to 
support the more tolerant approach to racial diversity in Natal by stating 
that the city of Durban was built by the Indian people and that they 
should be allowed to remain and continue to make their contribution to 
economic upliftment in whichever part of the colony they were (tbid ). 
While the interventions by more accommodating and liberal figures, such 
as the Protector of Indian Immigrants and the likes of Sir Hullett, helped 
in neutralising the mobilisation campaign against Indians, by 1913, they 
succumbed to the pressures that eventually led to the banning of further 
hiring of indentured labour from India By this time, at least 100,000 
Indian indentured labourers were brought to work in Natal 

Most Indian agriculturalists that were successful in farming expanded 
their ventures by leasing more land from local authorities and other White 
farmers CG Henning has extensively referenced this point in his 
discussion on the availability of land and of state support for Indian 
agriculturalists at the turn of the twentieth century 


Land and Agricultural Banks and other financial corporations were hesitant 
to grant any loans to Indian farmers — Anti-Indian legislation also cast tts 
dark shadow on the wealthier Indian planters with the implementation of 
the Act of 1921 (the Lange Commission or the Asiatic Inquiry Commi- 
ssion) -which decreed that Indians could only purchase land within a 30- 
mile radius of the Natal Coast’ (1996 12) 


After years of protestation, a small group of Indian farmers met on 15 
September 1936 to form the Natal Indian Cane-Growers Association 
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(1936) and issued a Memorandum of Association which stated that. ‘The 
income and property of the association whensoever derived shall be 
applied towards the promoting of the progress and interest of the 
Natal Indian Cane-Growers Association as a whole’ (ibid 14). Most 
land that was owned by Indians was either given to them by the colonists 
between 1863 and 1900, after completion of their first contracts, or was 
bought by them within the 48 km coastal radius during the nineteenth 
century Most of the twentieth century was marked by hostilities that 
precluded open participation of the various classified race groups in the 
agricultural sector 

During the course of my research in 2003-04, at least two land resti- 
tution claims were made — one by the Ntwashin1 clan in the Holmbosch- 
Nonoti farming area, and the other by the Chille clan in a neighbouring 
area In the claim by the Ntwashin group, the land that 1s under review 
ranges from 2 to 2,000 hectares, and belongs to various owners who are 
White, Indian and African Farm owners claimed not to have met them, 
nor experienced any act of violent intimidation by them, nor were told 
what 1s being claimed — land or monetary compensation Several respon- 
dents produced title deeds that went back to the nineteenth century — 
showing proof of ownership that predated the notorious 1913 Land Act 
that restricted Africans, who were 70 per cent of South Africa's popu- 
lation, to 13 per cent of the land In the claim by the Chille group, only 
Indian market gardeners are affected Several farmers claimed to have 
title deeds that confirm purchase of property from the Chille group prior 
to the 1913 Land Act, though none of them produced them at the time of 
interviews ' 

However, until South Africa's first democratic election in 1994, 
Indian access to land was continuously determined by White hegemony 
and was subjected to ongoing constrictions that frustrated their advance- 
ment in agriculture and in their quest for more land While the post-1994 
scenario has positively altered the situation through legislative means, it 
has not been able to control the subtle pressures brought about by the 
internecine violence — perceived to be perpetrated by poor Africans 
Information on this situation had to be gathered by personally visiting the 
farming areas and interviewing the farmers about their experiences and 
about their shorter and longer-term intentions 


Fieldwork 
Fieldwork for this paper began in April 2003 in a town called Verulam, 


and was extended further north to other neighbouring agricultural 
localities up to the Darnall Mill Group, about 100 km further north Frfty 
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farmers across five areas were interviewed, starting from Verulam. 
Inanda, Tongaat, KwaDukuza, and Darnell Farmers were happy to co- 
operate because of the siege in which they tended to view themselves and 
because someone was prepared to talk to them about ıt Twenty-five 
farmers were interviewed more than once to crosscheck and expand upon 
information where the need arose These were supplemented by 
numerous informal conversations with other farmers 

Verulam is a magisterial district that was brought under the juris- 
diction of eThekwini Municipality after the state introduced the concept 
of ‘mega-cities’ It 1s approximately 30 km north of the city of Durban 
and is connected by a highway off the N2 national coastal highway of 
South Africa As a peri-urban area, it has in its population a strong 
complement of people of Indian origin, many of whom are descendants 
of pioneer indentured labourers and relatively recent immigrants from 
other areas — making up a nascent middle class who found tt suitable for 
its affordability Indian indentured labourers who negotiated settlements 
with colonial authorities in the nineteenth century first settled in Verulam 
and Inanda The former area 1s characterised by a mixture of suburban 
middle-class families, burgeoning low-cost council-housing, squatters 
and agricultural farming Verulam is known for its litchi trees and market 
gardening — catering mainly for what is referred to in the area as ‘Indian 
vegetables’ Its market has taken the place of the once-famous ‘Indian 
market’ in Central Durban and it sells fresh vegetables instead of frozen 
vegetables as 1n chain stores and supermarkets 

The areas beyond Verulam, into the northern coast, are increasingly 
rural, with smaller towns of similar mixture of residential patterns to 
Verulem Most of the towns up to KwaDakuza (formerly Stanger) are 
visibly Indian-dominated in the commercial and professional sectors 
such as in medical, legal and accounting work, that are serviced by the 
offspring of Indian farming families As one travels further north, the 
towns and populations become distinctively smaller The surrounding 
landscapes are rolling hills of sugar-cane plantations, owned mainly bv 
White entrepreneurs (individual or company), and to a smaller extent 
Indian-owned family-run sugar cane farms Vegetable farming is also 
done, but on a significantly smaller scale than previously Amidst this 
area is Groutville, which is African dominated and famous as the town in 
which one of South Africa's most famous liberation heroes of the ANC, 
Chief Albert Luthuli, was born This locality stands out distinctively for 
its lack of agricultural domination. It has established itself as a strong 
middle-class African dominated suburb whose inhabitants are unlikely to 
engage ın either market-based cash-cropping or large-scale farming 
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Hence, land occupation and its usage among the racial groups are 
significantly different While the Whites and the Indians earn from agri- 
cultural activities, Africans continue to rely upon wage and salary 
earnings The unemployed and wage earners among Africans in the 
surrounding farms and in the surrounding industries occupy mainly 
squatter locations All farms presently occupied by squatters are Indian- 
owned — reinforcing Indian farmers’ belief in a conspiracy theory that 
alleges that the state and/or other sinister forces are engaging in a subtle 
and protracted attempt to remove them from their land 


Indian Farmers in the Current Political Situation 


Most of the fifty interviewees believed that the spate of murders, thefts, 
car-jackings, house burglaries, deliberate destruction of crops and farm 
equipment, racist remarks and land invasion emanate from squatter 
locations and are racially motivated The issue of the minority status of 
Indians and African empowerment regularly surfaced as areas of discon- 
tent Most of the farmers in Verulam and neighbouring areas expressed 
feelings of complete inability to continue with agriculture Their repeated 
claims of being ignored by the state, victimised on racial grounds, and 
being unprotected by the police draws attention to the lack of academic 
interest displayed thus far and the effectiveness of policy and institu- 
tional mechanisms in dealing with entrenched feelings of hopelessness 
and despair The result of these dynamics produced at least five issues 
during research as particularly important for contemporary research on 
land restitution and redistribution in KwaZulu-Natal (1) academic 
emphasis on land policy, (11) media responses to land restitution and 
redistribution and emerging racially based perceptions surrounding this, 
(111) Indian farmers who feel inclined to continue, (1v) Indian farmers who 
are disinclined to continue, and (v) the impact on agricultural production 
in KwaZulu-Natal The sub-sections below amplify each of these areas 


The Academic Response 


While this paper 1s about the challenges facing Indian farmers at the turn 
of the twenty-first century, 1t would be helpful to refer to notable 
academic references that several Indian farmers made They were R J 
Davies and J.J C Greyling’s two-volume account on Jndian Farming on 
the Natal North Coast, covering ‘Characteristics of Agricultural 
Development’ (1978a) and ‘Towards Change in the Agrarian System’ 
(1978b), and Henning’s publication of the Natal Cane Growers Asso- 
ciation’s (1936-1996) Diamond Jubilee celebration (1996) Both of these 
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accounts have paid tribute to Indian farmers for succeeding under very 
inhibitive circumstances However, neither of these publications offered 
any critical insight into how the state calculated its subsidy support for 
the Indian farmers in relation to the other classified racial groups In their 
omission, they failed to link the issues of subsidy to farmers on a non- 
racial basis with the unfolding political scenarios, regarding increased 
accessibility to land for Africans and ensuring reliable amounts of food 
production at a national level 

At least two recent accounts - by MC Lyne and DH Graham 
(2001) and the Human Sciences Research Council (HSRC) (2004) — 
attempted to deal with the issues above Lyne and Graham’s contribution 
is based on the recursive model that shows two things First, it demon- 
strates in mathematical terms how different modes of land redistribution 
that were observed in the province of KwaZulu-Natal yielded different 
levels of security to historically disadvantaged people Second, it illus- 
trates how insecure tenure harms agricultural performance through its 
adverse impact on credit use, improvements to land, investments in 
seasonal outputs and crop yield While there is significant merit to this 
paper, its major limitation lies in treating the historically disadvantaged 
people (that 1s, Africans, Indians, and people of mixed race) as a homo- 
geneous group, with the implicit erroneous assumption that each group 
has had similar historical experiences. Such an approach ignores the 
reality of the majority group, namely, Africans, contributing to agri- 
culture mainly as unskilled labourers, Indians mainly as employers of 
Africans and as producers on a scale that was incomparable to the 
African contribution, and that people of mixed-race backgrounds are a 
very small minority, whose visibility 1s not as profound and not es 
commercially challenging as that among people of Indian origin. Over 
and above putting facilitating mechanisms into place such as credit, land 
itself and managerial expertise, there is a set of human factors that deter- 
mines perceptions and attitudes among the historically disadvantaged 
people themselves, based on historical experiences This 1s why the 
HSRC researchers had to state in their contribution towards key policy 
issues on food security in South Africa that *The relationship between 
land reform and food security is complex and uncertain, owing in part to 
the multiple aspects of land reform, the numerous links between land 
reform and livelihoods and food security and the lack of information 
about what is happening on the ground’ (2004 40) 

South Africa's attempts at keeping the country stable in .t- first 
decade of democracy have been relatively successful despite the fact that 
access to land and landownership are still a source of discontent Much 
work has been done to address this issue, especially through the production 
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of the White Paper on South African Land Policy (Department of Land 
Affairs 1997) In demonstrating the seriousness with which radical 
change was to take place, the state introduced, soon after April 1994, a 
document known as the Reconstruction and Development Programme 
(RDP) Grasping the moment to comment on this document and linking 
it to land reform, Ben Cousins (1995) views the RDP as a 'guiding 
factor’ in South Africa's transition to a free and democratic state He 
addresses the issue of land reform within the context of common 
property rights, local power structures and institutional arrangements 
However, two things have occurred since the publication of his paper 
which render his arguments unsustainable first, the RDP has since been 
abandoned by the state, and it 1s no longer the guiding factor in develop- 
ment, and second, there has been an unbridled and large-scale land 
invasion on privately owned farms that requires ongoing research to 
address the HSRC’s statement about what 1s happening on the ground 
Cousins’ paper also ignores the fact that, in the widespread invasion of 
open spaces and agricultural land, people are more inclined towards 
seeking wage employment than to working the land to produce cash or 
subsistence crops 

This lacuna 1s filled by Simphiwe Minr's account of ‘peasant land 
use problems and implications for land redistribution in the Eastern 
Cape’ (Mini 1995) Through his comparative analysis of the situation in 
Zimbabwe and the Eastern Cape, Mini's focus on historical and contem- 
porary dynamics, through supporting ethnographic evidence, provides a 
convincing account of the problems associated with land redistribution in 
the Eastern Cape His paper reveals the magnitude of issues and 
problems related to this enormous task that lie ahead in the trans- 
formation process 

The publications from the Programme for Land and Agrarian Studies 
(PLAAS) are extensive and cover significant policy issues at the national 
level, as well as case studies on restitution, retribution and redistribution 
at regional and local levels But theirs and other researchers’ coverage of 
the KwaZulu-Natal racial and ethnic situations and the possible scenarios 
in the short-term, medium-term and long-term is still in need of greater 
attention 


The Media Response 


Steinberg's book on the Midlands crisis gave rise to widespread interest 
in and responses by the media In a special edition by Mnet, one of South 
Africa's prepaid television channels, extensive coverage was given to the 
crisis ın Kranskop It presented appealing pictorial material of the area, 
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and showed interviews with leading members of the opposing sides 
Newspaper responses to the crises in the Midlands were vast and critical 
However, there was and still 1s a distinct pattern of reporting that 
continues to demonstrate racial selectivity in news coverage E Lahiff 
and B Cousins make a significant statement that relates to this point 


Searching the South African press for reference to land reform over the last 
year and a half yields far more articles about Zimbabwe than about South 
Africa The continuous tension over land in Zimbabwe has cast a long 
shadow over the South African economy, and has intensified debate about 
whether South African land reform programmes will avert a Zimbabwe- 
style crisis (2002 4) 


The popular and widely circulated daily and weekend newspapers harped 
on the friction between White landowners and their discontented African 
neighbours Most reports drew parallels between the Zimbabwean land 
crisis and the emerging situation in South Africa Soon after the Mnet 
episode, Nicola Jones analysed the Kranskop crisis by comparing it with 
the Zimbabwean crisis and went further to enlist other similarly affected 
areas in KwaZulu-Natal — such as Gingindlovu, Mtunzuni and Empangent 
(Daily News, Durban, 2 September 2002) Areas such as Verulam, Inanda, 
Kwadakuza and Nonoti were omitted from her report, despite receiving 
fairly wide newspaper coverage The difference between the two sets of 
areas vis-à-vis their coverage in the newspaper is that the former set of 
areas is predominantly White-owned and the latter set of areas is pre- 
dominantly Indian-owned Indian-owned areas generally tend to receive 
coverage in what 1s conventionally referred to as ‘the ethnic press’, since 
the news covering events and issues pertinent to the Indian population is 
covered in special weekend supplements or in newspapers that are 
circulated in Indian-dominated suburbs only 

The overwhelming reports with provocative titles on land issues are 
almost inevitably restricted to White fears and anxieties and a e stretched 
to cover the parallels between Zimbabwe and South Africa Captivating 
titles such as ‘Farm invasions close to home’ (Daily News, 2 September 
2002), ‘South Africa needs proactive plan for land crisis’ (Daily News, 9 
September 2002), ‘Mtshal: warns against land invasions’ (The Mercury, 
6 September 2002), ‘Starving to death on arable land’ (Sunday Times, 22 
September 2002), ‘Land invaders force farmers to abandon homes’ 
(Sunday Times, 17 November 2002), and ‘Dispute over landownership' 
(Post, 9-11 April 2003), continue to make headlines in South African 
newspapers However, despite the coverage being overwhelmingly in 
sympathy of White farmers, a survey by a senior staff officer of the Chief 
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of Joint Operations, Institute for Security Studies revealed several 
significant trends in farm attacks (Daily News, 17 October 2002) At 
least two of these findings pose a severe challenge to the predominant 
trend of reporting in the media (1) that most attacks on farmers in 
KwaZulu-Natal are committed for economic reasons, and (11) that an 
African, Coloured or Indian farmer has an 80 per cent greater chance of 
being attacked than his White counterpart The more concerning trend, 
however, is that attacks on farmers in general had increased at an 
alarming rate Despite these attacks, Indian farmers have been divided into 
two groups those who stated an inclination to remain, and those who 
stated an inclination to eventually remove themselves from the areas 


Indian Farmers Still Inclined to Remain 


Indian farmers often presented a position of ambivalence towards their 
survival as agriculturalists A common reason given by eleven of the fifty 
farmers who stated an inclination to remain in the farming areas and not 
wanting to relocate to more populated and ‘safer’ areas was the bondage 
they had to their land, developed through sentiments that spanned over 
several generations of ownership, or the difficulty of seeking alter- 
natives The two case studies below are illustrative of this 


VC, a 29-year-old shopkeeper, lived with his mother and married brother’s 
family (wife and two children) He managed his family’s business in 
KwaDakuza that was situated on the road facing part of the 19 hectares of 
family land Their work as farmers ceased because of theft and deliberate 
damage to farm equipment The shop was an old brick and concrete 
building resembling a typically rural retail store VC worked alone from 
inside the premises that were enclosed by thick steel burglar guards that 
were deep and firmly riveted into every conceivable entry point into the 
building He served his clients through the burglar bars, and he left and 
entered the building through a back door that went into the courtyard of his 
home — that was also surrounded by a fence six feet high African and 
western beers made up almost 90 per cent of his stock and sales With only 
a high-school education, and a commitment to ‘protecting’ his family’s 
property, VC felt restricted to the work that he was doing Although his 
family had ‘stopped farming about twelve years ago because of the 
neighbouring squatters’, he and his brother feel compelled not to sell the 
property and relocate because their family owned ıt for the past eighty 
years Squatters were alleged to have grazed their cattle on their property, 
broken down farming equipment, and stolen and destroyed their cash 
crops ? As a result, they had to retrench five employees, two of whom had 
been with them for more than thirty years Most of their immediate 
neighbours, all of whom were of Indian origin, have abandoned their 
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properties over the last few years and relocated to urban areas VC's 
reaction to this situation was crude and expressed a sense of hopelessness 
*There is nothing left for Indians here anymore I just don't know what the 
future holds for me ' 


AS, a 45-year-old male in Hazelmere, Verulam, is a father of four school- 
going boys who lived in the uppermost subdivision of a family property 
that was accessible via a steep ascending driveway almost 100 metres long 
The property, 15 hectares in size, was subdivided into three sections that 
allowed each of the three brothers to build their houses This was an 
inheritance that they received from their great-grandfather, and AS felt 
that, though many of their neighbours had left because of the violence 
agaist them, it ‘was a property that was a gift from Allah’ that should not 
be dispensed with too easily only because of the violence The family had 
owned the property for more than 100 years A comparatively small piece 
of the land was being used for farming — because of theft of and damage to 
their crops The family’s response was to fence the property and install a 
gate that denied a previous privilege of open entry to other neighbouring 
properties Outsiders wanting to use the driveway were to be asked to pay a 
20-Rand! fee before entering AS and his brothers have become 
‘middlemen in the cash industry’ — they buy fresh produce from farmers 
and other wholesalers (who purchase from farmers from other provinces 
and from neighbouring countries such as Swaziland and Mozambique) - to 
wholesale as well as to retail it in the municipal fresh produce market At 
least four generations had been supported by working the land, now the 
family had to retrench about twenty unskilled labourers because of the new 
minimum wage legislated for farm labourers Although their confidence in 
the future of farmers in the area had waned considerably, they were 
adamant about remaining on their property, ‘because the whole world has 
become an unsafe place to live in and we don't know what else to do 1o 
make a living? 


Both VS and AS were farmers from areas that were at least 80 km 
apart, and only VC was subjected to a land claim Yet, in both areas, 
their neighbours had stopped farming and left the area, both had to 
retrench valuable labourers with whom they had bonded over many years 
of working together, and both had to stop farming because of the 
unprovoked violence against them While sentimental attachment to their 
land was a justification for their continued occupation of it, it was also 
apparent that their levels of education would not allow them to consider 
alternative forms of livelihoods Although they hoped that the violence 
would subside, neither of them felt confident that it would, forcing them 
to believe that someday in the future their families might have to 
abandon their land 
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In contrast to VS and AS, two other farmers preferred to remain on 
their properties for different reasons Both expressed confidence in the 
future of farming and in the future of the country generally 


NH, a 50-year-old male in Nonoti, 70 km further north of Verulam, 
managed several farms that he had owned or leased for several years 
Attached to his house and supermarket, was a 4-hectare piece of land on 
which sugar cane was grown His supermarket was a well-stocked neatly 
kept building despite being built more than sixty years ago It was managed 
by his wife andher father, and was successful through its support from the 
African clients Although the supermarket was firmly secured by burglar 
guards, people moved about freely within the mner space to work and 
trade The income from this business was sufficient to support the extended 
family Farming was also always part of the family enterprise, which NH 
continued by renting another 100 hectares in surrounding areas to plant 
sugar cane He preferred to concentrate on sugar cane because his cash 
crops were always stolen by squatters He felt that the biggest threat to 
farmers was their personal safety, but added that ‘Indian and White farmers 
are not the only ones being attacked in the area Africans too are unsafe as 
workers or as farmers themselves ’ He saw the situation as an unfortunate 
phase in the history of farming in the area, and felt that it would improve in 
time This 1s why he 1s active in the local Environmental Committee and 
believes that ‘farming 1s a wonderful challenge and a wonderful way of 
life’ 


HM, a 45-year-old male, lived with his family on a subdivided plot 
adjacent to that of his brother and his family It was a property that was 
bequeathed to them by their late parents His brother inherited the farm, the 
retail store and pub While he plants sugar cane and is a gardening 
contractor, he is a successful retailer His personal view is that *farmers can 
still do it They just need support If the White farmers can do tt, why can't 
we Indians also do 1t?’ HM believes that he 1s safe because of his involve- 
ment in *Farmwatch', of which his brother 1s the Chairperson Farmwatch, 
with at least thirty Indian farmers as members, has built a cordial 
relationship with African workers and farmers It was a route that Indian 
farmers had to take because White farmers were allegedly not receptive to 
Indian membership in their security arrangements While Farmwatch 
charged their membership 100 Rands per annum, their White counterparts 
charged 250 Rands per month However, HM felt that, though they 
operated only with two-way radios, they were Just as effective in managing 
their security as their White counterparts Their safety lies im the 
familiarisation of their surroundings and the people, and in ensuring 
respect on all sides It is because he is known in the area and respected for 
his fearlessness that he feels secure HM claimed to have apprehended 
three hyacked vehicles in the area on different occasions, all of which was 
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supported by information from local informants Despite being shot at, he 
felt encouraged to continue and was sure that in time the murders, thefts 
and car-jackings would end and strengthen the good relationships they had 
with their African counterparts 


The responses from NH and HM above demonstrate their willingness 
to remain as farmers because of the close relationships that they built 
with the neighbouring African communities as well as. their enthusiasm 
for engaging in more community-spirited activities such. as environ- 
mental care and neighbourhood alertness Their assessment of the 
violence was positive in that they both saw it as one part of the phase ia 
the transformation process NH's remark that Africans were also victims 
of the ongoing violence was not only a bold statement, but also one thet 
showed the need for more lateral thinking on how to transcend a myopic 
view of the racial perceptions that prevail in the area 


Indian Farmers Disinclined to Remain 


Among the thirty-nine (of the fifty farmers) who have either abandoned 
their properties or were considering relocation, most harboured feelings 
of total dismay and hopelessness for the future This 1s despite similar 
histories of long-term ownership of property described in the case studies 
above While several farmers have abandoned some of their properties to 
concentrate on other safer properties, others have brought a complete halt 
to generations of family farming 


AA, a 27-year-old man, lived with his extended family of eight people on a 
property that he inherited from his father who died at an early age His 
house was a huge six-bedroom unit equipped with the latest facilities It 
was situated at the edge of his 75-hectare farm that was carefully 
partitioned with a range of cash crops — white maize, chillies, green beans 
and baby marrows — that were in bloom Although his family had always 
been agriculturalists, they occupied their home only from 1981 Two other 
properties that were contiguous to AA’s property belonged to his father’s 
two brothers Both his uncles had abandoned their farms after being 
burgled and assaulted several times They left the area to open retail 
businesses in Johannesburg Their houses were equally impressive from 
the outside and still appeared to be well maintamed Twelve other 
neighbouring farmers also abandoned their properties in 2001 and 2002 
AA was the only farmer left m the community that once numbered 
seventeen farmers After several attacks, he had to employ a full-time 
security guard at the cost of 1,500 Rands per month However, he too was 
determined to leave, for the following reasons racial abuse from African 
squatters across the road, threats to hyack his vehicles, thefts and damage 
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to his crops, and the general insecurity of the area Abandonment was the 
only option for his neighbours and himself because — as he claimed — banks 
would not lend their money to potential buyers in an area that 1s renowned 
for its instability He decided to resettle on the South Coast, where his 
wife's family resides. His new venture was to be a foot-ware shop in the 
town's main business district 


KH, a 41-year-old farmer with five properties, is widely known as the 
most successful lıtchı farmer ın the area His parents were murdered in 
1991, and the culprits, who were arrested and each sentenced to fifteen 
years” imprisonment, actually served less than five years and were released 
from jail As a father of two daughters, although his family had always 
been engaged in agriculture, he believed that his role as a farmer was 
unlikely to continue for much longer With a farm of 53 hectares of hitch 
trees, KH also had two other farms, one being 60 hectares (on lease) and 
another (personally owned), in which he still did cash crops, planting 
mainly chillies, green beans and baby marrows However, he had to 
abandon two other farms of 30 hectares and of 70 hectares in different 
areas, because of incessant damage to his equipment and theft of crops He 
stopped cultivating chillies and green beans because they took long to 
mature, and were always stolen and sold in the neighbouring Indian- 
dominated suburbs, where informal retailing 1s an acceptable form of trade 
Baby marrows are not popular in Indian homes, but are safer to grow 
because they mature quickly and can be harvested easily within a short 
period These are sold to big supermarkets where they are popular with 
White consumers In the Indian-dominated areas, cash crops are easily sold 
by hawkers on foot, whereas such a practice 1s not prevalent in the White- 
dominated areas For this reason, baby marrows have remained an 
important source of cash crops for him Despite reporting and pointing out 
to the police who he believed destroyed his warehouses in one of his 
properties, nothing had apparently been done about it Similar reports by 
him and neighbouring farmers yielded no justice For these reasons, he has 
decided to return the leased farm to its owners by the end of 2003, stop 
planting on his farm by June 2004, and end with his litchi farm by January 
2005 The latter, during the harvesting period, costs him up to 16,000 
Rands per month in armed security 


In the circumstances of AA and KH, the information captures a 


general trend among the despondent Indian farmers who have decided to 
sever their ties with this form of income-generation In both these cases, 
as well as in the instances of the thirty-seven other farmers, descriptions 
of phenomenal losses in equipment and crops have been related, as well 
as loss of family and staff through murder ın four cases Their problems 
began in the early 1990s, often associated by the farmers with the release 
of Nelson Mandela and the lifting of the ban on political movements that 
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resisted apartheid from outside the country A common problem of all 
the thirty-nine farmers was the escalating costs of labour — since the 
introduction of legislation for a minimum wage of 45 Rands per day 
This forced all of them to retrench permanent members of their staff and 
to reduce the frequency with which they used to employ casual labour 
While they were able to link the violence to the rising unemployment in 
the rural areas, their despair at what was perceived as government tnertia 
continue to deepen Many of these farmers blamed the rising costs of 
labour on the growing number of industries that were being built close to 
them The blame stemmed from the generally higher wages that 
industries paid to their workers, which in turn created expectations about 
labourers’ payment from farmers Most of the farmers were pessimistic 
about any favourable gesture from the state, and they saw a dead-end for 
themselves within a decade 


Conclusion 


In the six case studies above, it 1s evident that the individual and 
collective circumstances of the fifty Indian farmers shared common 
experiences of personal and resource insecurity The ongoing stealing of 
their crops, violent attacks against them and car-Jackings, among a range 
of other problems, have led to ever-increasing and costly security 
measures and ultimately abandonment of productive properties among 
many through feelings of insecurity Indeed, this situation. deserves 
recollection of a statement by the former Minister of Land Affairs, Derek 
Hannekom, in the ‘Foreword’ to the White Paper, to demonstrate an 
anomaly 


The content of the White Paper ranges from general statements of principle 
to detailed information on the state financial assistance programme which 
will make it possible for more people to own land It includes programmes 
to provide security of tenure to people who are vulnerable, and to prevent 
unfair evictions A central concern has been to translate the government's 
commutment to social justice and the alleviation of poverty into a set of 
concrete land reform and land development programmes, legislation and 
procedures (Department of Land Affairs 1997) 


Ironically, four years after the publication of the White Paper, land- 
lessness in South Africa caught the attention of the public, in July 2001, 
when large numbers of squatters invaded privately owned land in Bredel, 
Gauteng Province At least 1,500 shacks were built within a short period, 
after the Pan Africanist Congress sold ‘plots’ to people for 25 Rands 
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each — to capitalise on landlessness and to draw attention to itself for the 
waning support it was experiencing After landowners and the markets 
Jittered, and after a two-week standoff, the state demolished the shacks to 
quickly rebuild business and investor confidence (Lahiff and Cousins 
2002 6) Ata conference on Land Tenure in Durban in December 2001, 
Minister Didiza of Land Affairs challenged various stakeholders who 
touted a possibility of expropriating land or interfering with the free- 
market use of land by declaring that the emphasis ‘1s on sustainable 
reform and thoughts of Zimbabwe-style expropriation will not be 
entertained The fact that we negotiate makes us very different from 
Zimbabwe’ (Busmess Day, 3 December 2001) However, the events of 
Bredel led to the formation of a national Landless People’s Movement, 
which adopted a landless people's charter during the United Nations 
World Conference against Racism in Durban in August 2001, under the 
slogan ‘landlessness equals racism’ 

The situation on the KwaZulu-Natal north coast is perceived in 
precisely this light by the indian farmers In many ways, the stealing, 
violence and consequent abandonment of farms are an antithesis to the 
White Paper and its claims to develop people and the rural economy 
through increased accessibility to land The abandoning of farms requires 
more research to be done on the de facto and de jure farmer populations 
of the areas under investigation Furthermore, dichotomies exist on at 
least two levels, as the information above reveals (1) the depiction by the 
White reporters, in newspapers that are more widely circulated across 
race and class boundaries, of land invasions by Africans as victimisation 
against Whites, and (i1) the reporting of similar invasions of Indian- 
owned land, but which 1s restricted to newspapers that are circulated 
mainly in Indian-dominated areas. While the common denominator here 
might appear to be landless or poor Africans as culprits, the real issue 1s 
the inadequately conceptualised and technicist White Paper on land that 
ignores a fundamental requirement to approach redistribution and restitu- 
tion of land through first building racial trust After more than 300 years 
of racial conflict over land, it would be apt to consider legislation that 1s 
designed to facilitate and guide access and ownership of land in ways 
that are more sensitive Facilitating landownership across a wider front in 
South Africa is also about re-engineering the socio-political landscape, 
where people of various racial backgrounds will have to learn to live 
together A state-aided effort in ensuring this ts likely to be better 
embraced by most South Africans than any other effort 

While the South African land reform programme has been met with 
declining budgets, the Department of Land Affairs underspent its capital 
budget for 2001-02 by 125 million Rands (Claassens and Wheelan, 
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quoted in Lahiff and Cousins 2002 6) For the future of Indian-owned 
agricultural land, as well as for those of the Whites, the people of mixed 
race, and the Africans," what is desperately needed together with the 
institutional arrangements for land reform 1s a concomitant programme 
that will have to find ways of dealing with the inequities of the past to 
build racial harmony and trust m the rural areas The operational 
principles in. the chapter on Institutional Arrangements in the White 
Paper on land policy have ignored this fundamental issue. Even the most 
enlightened institutional arrangements are likely to fail if they do not cut 
across racial barriers 


Notes 


1 In the case of the Ntwashini clan, the claim was yet to be gazetted, while in the case 
of the Chille clan the claim was already gazetted in the month of April (last interview 
being on 9 May 2005) The Department of Land Affairs only divulges the nature of 
the claim after it is gazetted 1e restitution of land or monetary compensation Neither 
claim led to violence against the occupying farmers on the basis of the land claims 

2 In this particular instance, the family preferred not to institute any claims against the 
1nvasion of their land for fear of further reprisals and their perception of complacency 
and apathy of the Department of Land Affairs A general and regular comment from 
farmers about squatters in neighbouring properties was that police were disinterested 
in dealing with the problem 

3 1 Rand=Rs 650 
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Traditional Potters and Technological Change 
in a North Indian Town 


Geeta Jayaram Sodhi 


This article discusses the response of traditional potters to techno- 
logical change in Khurja, a town in Uttar Pradesh famous for its 
pottery industry Tracing the history of technological interventions, 
made largely by the government, it shows that the potters have 
responded positively to these innovations where these have been 
participative, voluntary and gradual Provision of financial aid and/ 
or facilities by the government has also been a contributing factor 
The paper contradicts the prevailing notion that potters are conser- 
vative and averse to technological changes It also reveals that the 
success of the Khurja potters has motivated other potters from out- 
side to migrate to the town and adopt the new techniques 


Pottery is one of the oldest of crafts engaged in by humankind, and it has 
been the subject of study by several scholars Thus, as W Ehrich (1965 
16) points out, ceramics! may be seen from the comparative standpoint of 
ethnology, the more particular one of ethnography, the sequential and 
documented associational one of history, from elements of all three as 
reflected in archaeological evidence of the past, from contemporary 
institutionalised forms and values of aesthetic production and artistic 
appreciation, and from varying types of social significance Studies on 
the last aspect, however, are greatly lacking Thus, GM Foster bemoans 
the lack of studies on the sociological aspects of pottery making 


Beyond tellmg which sex makes pots, most accounts reveal little about 
such things as the status of the potter in his or her society (except, of course, 
1n Indian caste studies), how potters look upon their work artistically and 
economically, standards of workmanship and the range of variation within 
a community, and, above all, about the processes that contribute to stabilny 
in a tradition, which make for change, and which may be involved in the 
dying-out of a style (1965 43) 


Foster’s own work was one of the earliest accounts on how potters 


responded to technological change According to him, potters, in general, 
are conservative in their work due to the 
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nature of the productive process itself, which places a premium on strict 
adherence to tried and proven ways as a means of avoiding economic 
catastrophe — [E]conomic security lies in duplicating to the best of the 
potter’ s ability the materials and processes he knows from experience are 
least likely to lead to failure (:h:d 50) 


Studies in the Indian context confirm the basic conservatism of potters 
in relation to their work (see Gupta 1969, Behura 1978). According to 
NK Behura (1978), any new experiment retards the output due to lack 
of proficiency, and it entails risk When a potter 1s thoroughly skilled and 
uses only tried methods, he has a relatively good chance of predicting the 
outcome. Similarly, SP Gupta observes that ‘economic security to the 
potter lies in following the tried process He becomes a traditionalist’ 
(1969 16) 

This paper examines to what extent potters are conservative in their 
work sphere, and what are the circumstances under which they respond 
to technological innovations, on the basis of a study of potters in the 
famous pottery town of Khurja in Uttar Pradesh (UP). The presence of 
skilled traditional potters’ transformed Khurja into the biggest ceramics 
centre in the country in the small-scale sector of the economy In 1991- 
92, when this study was conducted, there were about 490 pottery- 
manufacturing units in Khurja The items manufactured included art 
ware (artistic and decorative items such as flower vases and flowerpots), 
crockery, hospital ware (gulley pots, medicine trays, etc ), pressed electro- 
porcelain (fine electrical ceramic items made by die-press method), 
chemical porcelain (ceramic equipment used in science laboratories), and 
sanitary ware (ceramic items such as baths, closets, and urinals). 

A preliminary survey revealed that the presence of a handful of 
Muslim traditional potters in this town had led to the rise of the pottery 
industry there These Muslim potters differed in fundamental respects 
from their Hindu counterparts in origin, traditional techniques and items 
of manufacture, as well as in the length of their association with china 
clay (chmumitti) as against common clay Therefore, they called them- 
selves ‘chinigaar’, as different from the Hindu potters, who were called 
*kumhar' This further necessitated that they not be merged with the 
Hindu potters as ‘traditional’ potters Moreover, they constituted the 
original inhabitants and earliest migrants into Khurya, and were the chief 
actors in the drama of events that unfolded from the time that they 
attracted the attention of the British in the early twentieth century up to 
the 1950s when pottery units began proliferating 

In view of the above facts, it was considered necessary to study all 
the traditional Muslim potters in and outside the pottery industry in the 
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town.’ Within this social category, those who had reached the highes: 
position as owners of pottery units, were studied in greater detail, as this 
constituted the highest economic position in the industry and it was here 
that we expected to find the greatest extent of departure if any, from the 
early situation of the potters A comparison of the Muslim potters with 
their Hindu counterparts in the field was also essential to compare their 
responses to the pottery industry and the technological changes involved 
therein 

Specific socioeconomic data for the study was collected through 
household schedules and questionnaires The collection of genealogies 
was both essential to the study and an important aid in establishing 
rapport with the informants The rest of the investigation was carried out 
through a combined and contextual use of participant and general obser- 
vation techniques, interview schedules, and conversations and group 
discussions 


The Traditional Potters of Khurja 


The process of manufacture of pottery along modern lines was initiated 
in Khurja during the British colonial era when United Provinces intro- 
duced the manufacture of white ware, using china clay (which burns 
white), feldspar and quartz There was a need for the manufacture of 
hospital ware during the World War II, and the main reason for the 
choice of Khurya as a centre was the presence of skilled Muslim potters 
who were adept at making glazed pottery 

The Muslim potters of Khurja trace their history back to the 
fourteenth century CE. Since then, potters and other craftsmen migrated 
from Afghanistan to the Indian subcontinent, accompanying various 
Muslim invaders into the country. Being adept at the art of blue pottery 
with Persian influence, the potters received royal patronage under the 
rulers of the Tughlak, Lod: and Mughal dynasties in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and were given land to settle down in 
places like Meerut, Khurja and Rampur which were located around the 
seats of power such as Delhi and Multan With time, they lost their 
distinctive organisation and were absorbed into the Indian masses (Tate 
1911) These potters had in common three unique features of Multan 
pottery (1) throwing of the ware on the kick-wheel, (11) application of 
glaze on the surface of the red-clay ware, and (i11) firing of the ware in an 
updraught kiln 

After settling in Khurja and other parts of western United Provinces, 
the traditional Muslim potters began making glazed red-clay pottery It 1s 
believed that glazed* pottery was introduced in the Punjab and Sind with 
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the invasion of Chingiz Khan ın the thirteenth century (see The Gazetteer 
of India 1973) The early Pathan? kings had brought workmen from 
Afghanistan to make blue and painted tiles for the mosques and tombs 
around Delhi These can still be seen in the monuments of the Tughlaks 
and the Lodis (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) This is the earliest 
record of glazed pottery in India Its absence before Muslim influence is 
explained by the Hindu belief that an earthen vessel once used for eating 
or drinking, became polluted and unfit for re-use Glaze rendered the 
pottery durable and re-usable (Singh 1979) Receiving patronage later 
from Sher Shah Suri (1540-56) and the Mughal rulers (1 526-1739), these 
Muslim potters also started making glazed pottery such as martban (Jar), 
surah (pitcher), hukkah (smoking-pipe) stands, and hand: (cooking 
pots) These were widely made in Peshawar, Lahore, Delhi, Ajmer, 
Multan, Khurja, Hyderabad, Lucknow, Kashmir, Chunar, Gwalior, Agra 
and other places (1bid ) 

Although glazed red-clay pottery was being made in all places in the 
United Provinces where these potters had settled, the potters of Khurja 
enjoyed a more favourable location geographically and politically Being 
located near Delhi, the seat of power, and Aligarh, which was inhabited 
by rich landlords and talukdars, they were able to enjoy royal patronage 
In course of time, some of these potters began making blue pottery which 
1s supposed to have originated in Multan A white coating was applied 
over the pottery prior to painting blue and green floral designs on it. The 
ware was fired at a low temperature before the design was painted and at 
a higher temperature of about 950° celsius, after glaze had been applied 
on the painting This kind of pottery with a strong Persian influence 
came to be called ‘blue pottery’ The designs came to be called ‘Mughal 
painting’ due to the patronage that the pottery received from the Mughal 
rulers By the technique described, the potters made tiles, minarets, 
vases, pitchers, flowerpots and fruit-trays of blue pottery in Persian 
design, which were patronised by the royal and aristocratic families in 
and around Delhi 

Along with blue pottery, the potters continued to make red-clay 
glazed pottery such as hukkah heads (chehlums) and cooking pots 
(handis) These items were both sold in the local market and taken to 
neighbouring places for sale. According to the Report on Industrial 
Survey of the United Provinces of 1923, roughly 20,000 chehlums and 
4,000 jars were made in Khurja Although the downfall of the Mughal 
Empire dealt a severe blow to the market for the potters’ blue wares, it 
was soon replaced by foreign demand for the same The ware was sold 
chiefly at the Nauchand: Fair at Meerut, where a considerable quantity 
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was purchased for export to Europe (Dobbs 1895) Besides, the potters 
continued to make red-glazed utility-ware for local consumption 

In 1885, a first-class silver medal for pottery was awarded to Abdul 
Majid, a traditional potter of Khurja, at an exhibition in Lucknow In 
1902, he was awarded a medal at the Indian Art Exhibition at the Delhi 
Durbar In 1910, craftsmen from all over the country, including the 
Khurja potters, participated in an exhibition at Allahabad The ware 
displayed by two Khurya potters at the exhibition was highly com- 
mended, and it was decided that their skills must be demonstrated at the 
Coronation® Exhibition to be held in England the next year They were 
among the five potters sent to London for this purpose along with 495 
other craftsmen from all over the country. They stayed in London for 
several months, demonstrating their skill on the potter’s wheel and teach- 
ing their craft In this way, the skill of the Khurja potters attracted the 
attention of the British government 

Besides the Muslim potters, the town also had the Hindu caste 
potters who made ordinary red-clay pottery and coarser coloured ware 
They used the single wheel or common chak for throwing, and fired their 
ware in a shallow circular pit called ‘awa’ They too were witness to the 
events leading to the establishment of the pottery industry at Khurja 
However, in contrast with their Muslim counterparts, they did not get 
drawn into ıt The Hindu potters who did enter the pottery industry were 
migrants from outside Khurja 

This paper seeks to examine how and under-what circumstances the 
Muslim and Hindu traditional potters of Khurja have responded to 
technological interventions. Before this, however, it is necessary to give 
a brief description of the traditional method of pottery manufacture 


The Traditional Process of Pottery Manufacture 


As mentioned earlier, the traditional ware made by the Muslim potters of 
Khurja included both utility ware and decorative items. The utility items 
included the surah: (pitcher, used for holding water), the /utka (a small 
tumbler), the badhana (a small pot with a spout, used during bathing and 
rituals), the abkhora or bholna (a drinking mug), the hand: and degchi 
(cooking pots), the kunda (in which flour was kneaded), eating vessels 
such as piyala, rakabi, tashtart, chammal and chimli, martban (pickle 
Jar) and smoking pipes consisting of two parts — the hukkah (water- 
holder) and the c/ulam (tobacco-holder) (Dobbs 1895) Decorative items 
which were patronised by the Muslim rulers included flower-vases, 
flowerpots, and tiles of Persian design 
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Common clay or red clay, as it 1s technically known, was the basic raw 
material used, and it was of two kinds The first type was dark grey in 
colour and was available at the bottom of any local tank or pond It was 
called by various names such as kaali mitti and chikni mitti: The second 
was red or yellow clay found on the surface of the ground or just below 
it. Other special kinds of clay found in some areas were also used by the 
potters living there 


Preparation of the Clay 


The clay was first left in the open to dry Once dry, it was pounded with 
a heavy wooden mallet called mungari and sifted The coarser particles 
were left to soak in water after which the sifted clay-powder was added 
to it and mixed The yellow clay was added at this stage and the paste 
was either kneaded by the hands or feet or sliced up with a two-handled 
bow-shaped instrument called /ohasu While kneading, other substances 
added in different parts of the United Provinces included wood-ash, cow- 
dung ash, river sand, chaff, husks or chopped straw, cotton wool, lime- 
stone, rotten paper, babul tree gum, etc When ready, this mixture was 
shaped into round balls and stored either inside the house of the potter or 
in pits, till the superfluous moisture in ıt evaporated (Dobbs 1895) In 
Multan, Khurja and Jaipur, the potters used a mixture of quartz, sand, 
kanch (powdered glass), soda bicarbonate and multani mitti. (fuller’s 
earth) This mixture was allowed to ferment until it became a sticky paste 
after which it was kneaded and made ready for making pottery or tiles 
(Singh 1979) 


Process of Manufacture 


(i) Forming the Ware Having prepared the clay in the manner described 
above, the potters formed the ware either by throwing on the wheel or by 
casting’ in clay moulds 

Throwing: On the basis of its form, the potter's wheel or chak used 
in India may be classified into two principal types the single wheel and 
the double wheel The single wheel or common chak ts the type commonly 
used by all potters 'It is rotated by hand, using a stick. The double wheel, 
also called the kjck-wheel or the foot-wheel, ıs, as the name suggests, 
rotated by using the foot It 1s this wheel which was used by the Muslim 
potters who came to India from other countries Hence, in the Amritsar 
district of Punjab and in Jammu it is known as the ‘Pathan wheel’ 
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(Saraswati and Behura 1966) Its origin may be traced to the Middle 
East, particularly to Iran 

The kick-wheel 1s a double wheel fitted into a pit and rotated by foot 
It consists of two wooden discs fixed at a distance from each other on an 
axle The clay 1s thrown on the small disc called patri The entire unit is 
lowered into a pit about three feet deep, with the smaller disc being 
placed level with the ground The axle or masal turns on a stone slab at 
the bottom of the pit and is kept upright by a crossbeam with a hole in 
the middle through which it runs. The potter sits on the ground at the 
edge of the pit and rotates the upper disc by kicking the lower one with 
his foot which 1s suspended in the pit This technique permits continuous 
rotation of the wheel with the foot while both hands are free to form the 
ware Moreover, the speed of the wheel can be easily controlled by the 
foot that kicks the wheel 

A number of implements are used by the potter when he makes the 
ware by throwing on the wheel These are common to all potters, 
regardless of the type of wheel being used There are, no doubt, regional 
variations ın the actual shape of the implements and in their nomen- 
clature * Here, we describe the implements which are used by the potters 
of UP, including Khurya 

After throwing the ware of the desired shape, the potter detaches it 
from the remaining lump of clay on the wheel with the help of a strong 
cutting-string while the wheel is still rotating at full speed This string is 
variously called dora, chemen and chiwan. Smaller ware may be directly 
formed on the wheel, but larger ware acquires only a rough shape on 
throwing, and requires to be beaten when slightly moist, to attain the 
final shape A number of beating instruments are used for the purpose of 
shaping the ware The ware ts placed for beating in an earthenware basin 
called athr: A pestle or anvil called Auner or kundarı and a ladle-shaped 
wooden mallet called thapni or pitan are used for beating The pestle or 
anvil is placed against the inside of the ware and the mallet is used to 
beat the outside on the area against which the pestle is held Other instru- 
ments used for shaping the ware include the dalvat, which 1s a sturdy 
wooden stick 

After shaping, the ware has to undergo finishing by scraping or 
shaving, either using the wheel or independently of it Scraping 
instruments include a hollow hemisphere of tron with a hole at the 
bottom called khuria and long i-on-blades which are either straight or 
bent at one end called chelni, chilai ka kundi or paththi 

Casting The second method whereby the ware 1s shaped is by 
casting in moulds made of red clay The most commonly used-are,dome- 
shaped moulds over the surface of which the ware ish BBE Mes 
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moulds are variously called anthura, unir, gota and sancha After the 
clay that 1s cast has partially hardened, the mould is slowly pulled out, 
leaving a wide-mouthed vessel This is further beaten into the desired 
shape using a pestle and mallet as described above, and then left out to 
dry 


(11) Decoration and Glazing After forming by throwing or casting, 
artistic ware such as flower-vases and flower-pots are decorated Using 
simple and sharp tools and brushes, designs may be cut, engraved or 
painted on the surface of the ware The art of glazing was more or less 
entirely in the hands of the Muslim potters who were responsible for 
introducing it into the country Different types of glaze were prepared in 
different areas 

In Khurya, a thin solution of quartz, powdered glass (kanch), soda 
bicarbonate and white oxide of lead was applied on the red surface of the 
ware to make it white, prior to painting Over this white surface, floral 
designs were painted either freehand or with the help of a stencil using 
two or three colours — cobalt blue, copper blue and yellow The ware was 
then covered with a transparent glaze of glass, borax and lead oxide 
(Singh 1979) The white covering given on the red ware before painting 
is technically called ‘engobe’ and the potters of Khurya referred to it as 
*astar' meaning ‘coating’ The technique of first decorating the ware and 
then covering it with a transparent glaze 1s called ‘underglaze’ decoration 

The blue glaze of the Khurja potters was their speciality, and they 
prepared it with great secrecy Vitreous’ glaze was applied to all the 
wares used by the Muslims and on all the ornamental wares Once 
glazed, the ware was left in the open until fully dry after which it was 
ready for firing, which was the final stage in the manufacture 


(ui) Firing As mentioned earlier, ordinary red-clay pottery and coarser 
ware is fired in a shallow circular pit or ‘awa’, using wood, cow dung or 
dried leaves The kiln or furnace used for the firing of the finer wares and 
glazed pottery made by the Muslim potters is called ‘bhatt? The bhatt: 
used in the earlier days by the potters of the United Provinces 1s 
described as an open-topped cylinder about five feet high, made of bricks 
and clay, with two chambers, the upper of which had a perforated clay or 
iron floor The ware was stacked in this upper chamber on clay props or 
in receptacles of baked clay, then called ‘kolabas’, which were stacked 
one on top of the other, in order to prevent the glazed ware from sticking 
together upon firing When the upper chamber was loaded, the open top 
was covered with pieces of red clay The lower chamber was the furnace 
which was fired with either firewood or indigo and hemp-stalks (Dobbs 
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1895) Such a kiln, in which the draught travels upwards, 1s called an 
updraught kiln Sample pieces were kept in front of a hole left in the 
furnace A wooden stick was passed through the sample hole which on 
burning, gave the light required to see the extent to which the sample 
pieces had been fired 

After about twenty-four hours of firmg, the kiln was left to cool for 
six hours, after which the ware, which had now taken its final form, was 
unloaded from it In Khurja, a few potters of lower economic status 
continue to use this kind of kiln 

Before concluding our discussion of the early method of manufacture 
of pottery, 1t 1s interesting to note that during the end of the nineteenth 
century, Khurja produced ornamental wares and flowerpots to the annual 
value of Rs 1,000 These were sold chiefly at the Nauchandi fair at 
Meerut, where a large quantity of the ware was bought for export to 
Europe (bid ) 


Technological Changes in Pottery Manufacture 


The first attempts at technological intervention in pottery manufacture 
began in Khurya in 1934 Before this, as mentioned earlier, using different 
types of kilns, the Muslim potters were making traditional glazed pottery, 
which received royal patronage, while their Hindu counterparts were 
making unglazed red-clay pottery items for domestic purposes 

From 1910 onwards, the decorative white ware of the Muslim potters 
caught the attention of the British, and in the years that followed, there 
was a close association between them and the wife of the District 
Magistrate (DM), a keen potter herself, who tried to popularise their work 
amongst her associates Their work attracted the attention of a British 
ceramic expert who succeeded in getting the state government to sanction 
a grant to promote pottery manufacture in the town It was around this 
time, in 1934, that the United Provinces government deputed the head of 
the department of ceramics at Banaras Hindu University, Professor H N 
Roy, who had recently returned from the famous English pottery town 
Stoke-on-Trent, to conduct experiments at Khurja for the manufacture of 
white clay pottery which could be fired at high temperatures In 1942, a 
government factory was set up in the town to meet the demands for 
hospital ware during the war, following a curb on its import 

The factory introduced the first modern downdraught kiln, receptacles 
for holding the ware that could withstand high temperatures called 
saggars, and the process of firing the ware at high temperatures With the 
cessation of hostilities in 1946, the factory was converted into a Common 
Facilities Centre called Government Pottery Development Centre (GPDC) 
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and a switchover was made to the manufacture of crockery, using china 
clay GPDC supplied the ‘body’ which was a mixture of china clay, 
feldspar and quartz, as well as the glaze and colours The potters made 
the ware in their homes and brought it back to the Centre’s kilns for 
firing, at a nominal rent They came to be known as ‘dependent potters’ 
The government also gave grants and subsidies to enterprising potters 

In 1946, the first private kiln and chimney were constructed by a 
traditional Muslim potter Since 1961, the number of such independent 
units has steadily increased, with only coal being supplied by the GPDC 
In 1991, when this study was conducted, there were 489 independent 
units and 136 dependent units at Khurya Unit ownership may be taken as 
a reliable measure of the potters’ positive response to technological 
innovation and change Out of the independent units, all but fifty-five 
were owned by traditional potters who were largely from outside the 
town thirty by the Muslim potters, and twenty-five by the Hindu caste 
potters Each of these units contains a modern downdraught kiln. All 
manufacture white ware, using the techniques introduced by the GPDC 

The case of these potters seems to question the contention about their 
being conservative and resisting technological innovation A closer 
examination reveals that the traditional potters have not all responded 
uniformly to the changes The town had potters who were original 
inhabitants of Khurja as well as those who had migrated into it from out- 
side Native Muslim and Hindu potters of Khurya responded in different 
ways to the technological changes As mentioned earlier, while the former 
registered success 1n white-ware manufacture, their Hindu counterparts 
were not able to do so Muslim potters who migrated to Khurja from 
surrounding places were influenced by their native counterparts and 
registered different degrees of success Hindu potters who migrated into 
the town, unlike their native counterparts, were also able to do reasonably 
well, some of them rising to the position of unit-owners The issue of 
traditional potters and technological change will therefore be examined 
in relation to the native or migratory status of the potters 


Native Potters and Technological Change 


Of the thirty units owned by Muslim potters, the natives own nineteen, 
whereas only one unit among the twenty-five owned by Hindu potters 
belongs to a native Thus, the native Hindu potters of the town have not 
responded to white-ware manufacture to the same extent as the native 
Muslims Most of them continue in their traditional occupation of red- 
clay pottery manufacture, though they too were witness to the events 
leading to the establishment of the pottery centre at Khurja The possible 
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reasons are revealed when we examine the circumstances, characteristics 
and experiences of each group of potters 

First, as seen earlier, the Muslim potters were already using glaze 
and a white covering over the ware in their traditional method of 
manufacture In fact, they were even experimenting with china clay ana 
porcelam with the help of samples provided by the wife of the DM 
Again, they were already familiar with the technique of double-chamber 
firing, though using a simple type of kiln 

On the other hand, the native Hindu potters did not know the use of 
glaze In fact, as mentioned earlier, Hindu belief held that once earthen 
vessels were used, they were rendered impure and should not be used 
again They fired their ware in shallow pits Thus, we may say that the 
Muslim potters were predisposed to the technological interventions that 
were to come, in contrast to their Hindu counterparts 

Second, there was a difference in the economic status of the twc 
groups of potters when the technological changes began to take place At 
the time when they were discovered by the DM’s wife, the Muslim 
potters were leading a hand-to-mouth existence, as the aristocratic 
families who had been patronising their ware were themselves in a pre- 
carious state and the Hindu masses did not use glazed ware The DM’s 
wife came to their rescue by promoting their art among the British 
families in India and also by exporting their ware to England The potters 
began to prosper and became positively oriented to further technological 
innovations The Hindu potters, on the other hand, were doing 
reasonably well, as there was a good demand for their ware from the 
surrounding rural as well as urban areas Besides, they had taken up 
supplementary occupations, as had a number of castes in the urban areas 
Along with their traditional work, they took up masonry, shop keeping, 
rope making and vending Thus, they did not feel compelled by eco- 
nomic circumstances to respond to white-ware manufacture 

Third, Musltm potters were directly involved in the events leading to 
the establishment of the GPDC As early as 1934, when Professor Roy 
was deputed to Khurja, the place that was selected for his experiments 
was the house of a Muslim potter Thus, the Muslim potters were able to 
witness the trials and tribulations of the Professor and even participate in 
the experiments to some extent When the government factory was set up 
in 1942, they readily took up employment in it, because of their familiarity 
with the work, their early exposure to it and their weak economic 
position When the GPDC was set up, they were the first to use its 
facilities, registering themselves as dependent potters They were also the 
beneficiaries of the early grants and subsidies offered by the government 
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By contrast, the native Hindu potters were involved in none of the 
above events In fact, the first attempt at white-ware manufacture by a 
Hindu potter was not till the early 1950s This potter was a close friend 
of one of the Muslim potters and learned the work from him He 
registered at the GPDC as a dependent potter and made insulators as well 
as bowls and vases However, just as his work was picking up, he ran 
into bad luck, as his ware was ruined twelve times in a row during firing, 
leaving him with neither the courage nor the finances to continue with 
white-ware manufacture He returned to red-clay work and died a 
disillusioned man Subsequent attempts by a few other Hindu potters also 
ended in failure 

By virtue of their success, a number of the native Muslim potters 
were able to go on to achieve the status of independent potters, with their 
Own units equipped with kiln, chimney and machinery On the other 
hand, the sole unit which was originally set up in partnership in 1981 
Bétween two Hindu potters ran into losses after the departure of one of 
tiem over disagreements It was subsequently hired out by the owner, 
Who himself reverted to his traditional red-clay work 

From these events, it can be seen that the Muslim potters’ close 
involvement in the initial attempts at white-ware manufacture by the 

tate, contributed to their gradual exposure to the new technology and 
fBeilitated its easy adoption This was not the case with the Hindu potters 

Fourth, the contrasting experiences of the first of the native Muslim 
and Hindu potters in white ware brings to light another important factor 
Which may have influenced the subsequent attempts in this direction of 
Other potters in each category This might be called the ‘demonstration 
effect The success registered by the native Muslim potters generated a 
‘Bositive demonstrative effect? upon their kinsmen ın neighbouring 
towns and villages, who began to migrate to Khurya, spurred on by the 
suiccess of their kinsmen in white-ware manufacture On the other hand, 
thé failure of the first entrants into the field among the native Hindu 

potters was enough to deter any further attempts in this direction The 
€Xperience of the first Hindu potters in white-ware manufacture can thus 
BE seen to have had a ‘negative demonstrative effect? which acted as a 
deterrent against further attempts on the part of the natives However, 
there was an interesting development in the late 1950s This was the 
Migration into the town, of Hindu traditional potters from the state of 
Bihar and from Faizabad district of eastern UP It is to the Muslim and 
Hitidu migrant potters that we turn next 
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Migrant Potters and Technological Change 


The first of the migrants among the Muslim potters entered the town in 
1952 He had an affinal relationship with a potter family of Khurja He 
was followed by his brothers and subsequently, other migrants began to 
come to try their fortune in Khurja Economic opportunities played an 
important role in the migration of potter groups from other parts of UP 
into Khurya Thus, both the lack of earnings at the place of origin as well 
as the better opportunities at Khurja with the coming of the GPDC, 
constituted important reasons for the migrations However, as mentioned 
earlier, the presence of kin in Khurja played a crucial role in actually 
inducing migration. Thus, while economic backwardness at the place of 
origin acted as a ‘push’ factor in migiation, the economic prospects at 
Khurja and the presence of kin there acted as ‘pull’ factors 

Those who migrated early were able to do well for themselves, and 
became owners of the remaining eleven out of the thirty units owned bv 
Muslim potters Although a number of Muslim potters were dependent 
potters or worked in pottery units, they all aspired to become unit-owners 
some day The high cost involved in setting up a unit in present times Is 
the only deterrent 

As observed, the influx of traditional Hindu potters into the town 
began in the late 1950s In contrast to their native counterparts, the 
immigrant potters were able to register success ın white-ware manu- 
facture and, in 1991, they owned twenty-four of the twenty-five units 
owned by Hindu potters One unii, as mentioned earlier, 1s owned by a 
Khurja potter but not operated by him All except a handful of the 
migrant Hindu potters are from Bihar 

How may we explain the different responses of the migrant Hindu 
potters vis-à-vis their native counterparts? An examination of their case 
shows that similar factors as in the case of the native Muslim potters, 
contributed to the success of the migrant Hindu potters 

First, the migrants from both Bihar and Faizabad we;e driven to 
Khurja by sheer economic desperation They were compelled to work 
hard to take up any opportunities that came their way They joined the 
factories in Khurja as workers and slowly worked their way up as 
dependent potters, finally achieving the status of independent unit- 
owners, though the majority of units owned by them were of modest size. 

Second, the experience of the first migrant potters exercised a 
positive demonstrative effect upon later migrants The first Bihar potter 
came to Khurja in 1956 and joined a pottery unit owned by a Muslim 
traditional potter, where he began making insulators on the potter's 
wheel He soon became a dependent potter at the GPDC and went on tc 
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set up his own unit in 1971, which today ranks as one of the best 
insulator-manufacturing units in Khurja. A year after he came to Khurja, 
this potter was Joined by some of his kin who were first able to become 
dependent potters, subsequently setting up small, independent units. The 
success of these early entrants acted as an incentive to subsequent 
migrants Similarly, the Faizabad potters too were able to register success 
in the field of toy manufacture, though they had difficulties initially 

Third, certain predisposing factors played an important role in the case 
of migrant Hindu potters from Bihar, as in the case of the native Muslim 
potters Virtually all of them had worked in white-ware manufacturing 
factories ın Kolkata, manufacturing insulators on the potter's wheel This 
was the field they entered in Khurja, joining first as workers in units 
manufacturing insulators, before moving up Thus, they took up familiar 
work in a new place It may be surmised that severe economic pressure 
‘coupled with the predisposing factor of expertise on the potter's wheel 
motivated their joining insulator manufacturing factories in Kolkata In 
the case of the four Faizabad potters, all of whom belonged to the same 
family, there were no predisposing factors as such, but a motivating 
factor, as against their native counterparts, was sheer economic necessity 

"Thus, a combination of factors — predisposition, economic desperation 
and the positive demonstrative effect of the success of early entrants — 
acted in the case of the migrant Hindu potters, as in the case of the native 
Muslim potters, 1n contrast to their native counterparts, determining the 
response of each to the changes 

To conclude, our examination of the traditional potters of Khurja 
brings to light a number of factors which play an important role in deter- 
ining the nature and extent of potters’ response to technological change 
While it seems to be true that fear of economic catastrophe acts as a 
deterrent to innovation, it 1s also seen that poor economic condition can 
act as a motivating factor in the adoption of new techniques in which the 
potter himself does not have to invest Other important factors influencing 
potters’ response to technological change include presence or absence of 
predisposing conditions, the manner of introduction of new technology — 
whether gradual or sudden, voluntary or imposed, role performed by the 
state, and the positive or negative demonstrative effect of the experience 
of the first entrants into white-ware manufacture upon others of their 
community 


Notes 

> 

This 1s a revised version of my paper presented at the Anthropology Departmental 
Colloquium at Washington University, St Louis ın March 1997 The paper ıs based on 
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my doctoral thesis in sociology entitled A Sociological Study of Potters in a Town in UP 
submitted to the University of Delhi in 1994 I am grateful to the anonymous referee for 
her/his valuable comments and suggestions on the earlier version of this paper 


| Ceramics or keramics 1s a general term for the study of the art of pottery It is adopted 
for this purpose both in French (ceramique) and in German (keramtk) (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol 18) 

2 "Traditional potters are those whose traditional occupation 1s pottery making 

3 The traditional Hindu potters of Khurja are urban potters who sold their ware in the 
local market They are to be distinguished from the rural potters who were involved 
in yaymani relationships with their patrons 

4 The Egyptians seem to be the first to have used glaze on pottery They used the 
coarse sand of the Nile along with borax and copper-oxide to make turquoise colour 
glaze The Persians learnt the secret of making turquoise blue when they invaded 
Egypt Later, the Mughal Chingiz Khan, who had a Chinese queen, brought some 
potters from China and started the tradition of glazed pottery in Persia From here, it 
spread to other Muslim countries of Turkey, Iraq and Afghanistan (Singh 1979) 

5 The name ‘Pathan’ applied to the Pashto-speaking tribes of southeastern Afghanistan 

and northern Pakistan Pathans originated in Afghanistan, and they are considered to 

be the descendants of a common ancestor Several tribes migrated from Afghanistan 

to Pakistan between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

Vol 17) 

The coronation of King George V in 1911 

G Childe (1952) observes that the *throwing! method was introduced in Mesopo- 

tamıa in the Uruk period before 3000 BCE Only in the nineteenth century was ıt 

displaced by liquid moulding or ‘casting’ 

8 Fora comprehensive list of regional distribution of tools and implements along with 


SDN 


their local terms, see Saraswat: and Behura (1966) * 
9 Hard, glossy bodies of ceramic ware which do not absorb water a 
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Multilingualism, Education Policy and Inequality 
of Educational Opportunities: The Goan Case 


Afonso Botelho 


Many parents in post-liber ation Goa exhibit a pronounced pı efei ence 
Jor English medium early schooling for theu children The em olment 
in the English medium schools, however, is much lower than in the 
Marathi and Konkani medium schools This educational situation 
seems to be the outcome of such factors as mobility aspu ations, 
identity politics, education policy, financial constraints and inacces- 
sibility of English medium schools This paper examines the language 
patterns at home and school in Goa and argues that the denial of 
grants-in-aid to the English medium early schools deprives the poo 
of the equality of educational opportunities 


Introduction 


Multilingualism has been a salient characteristic of the socio-linguistic 
reality in Goa.' and a shared cultural value The nature of Goan multi- 
lingualism 1s, however, changing today ^ Due to the heterogeneity of 
languages and language controveisies, languages in Goa aie valued 
differently The Education Policy of Goa (1990) decteed that only primary 
schools conducted in the regional languages, and not in English. will be 
eligible for grants-in-aid from the government As a result, many schools 
switched over to regional languages, but some schools prefeired to 
continue with English as the medium of instruction, but charged exoi- 
bitant fees to make up for the denial of grants-in-aid Many such schools 
have been established and are still mushrooming, both in urban and in 
rural areas The education policy, thus, has made English primary 
education inaccessible to those with limited financial capabilities and 
especially to the socially and economically backward classes and tribes 

This paper begins with a discussion on multilingualism in. Goa, 
tracing its roots from colonialism and migration to post-liberation deve- 
lopments Next, it examines the declared mothei tongue, the spoken 
language, and the medium of instruction desired in an attempt to explain 
the lower enrolment in English medium primary schools as compared to 
their Marathi and Konkani counterparts It also argues that the restriction 
of grants-in-aid to early schools conducted in the regional languages 
negatively impacts equality of educational opportunities 
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An attempt is made to achieve these objectives with the help of data 
from secondary sources, besides empirical data collected in the year 2002 
through canvassing questionnaires on a sample of households in the 
talukas of Salcete and Quepem, representing the population of the Old 
and New Conquests? respectively In all 810 parents — from 500 house- 
hold in Salcete and 310 households in Quepem — responded to the 
questionnaire They involved a cross section of the Goan population 
representing the different religious communities in Goa. the 500 house- 
holds from Salcete comprised ‘347 Christians, 123 Hindus, 25 Muslims 
and 5 of other religions’, and ‘of the 310 households from Quepem, 151 
were Hindus, Christiáns numbered 135 and Muslims and others 24^ 
Similarly, the households were from different socio-economic levels 
(Botelho 2002 227-28) 


Multilingualism in Goa 


Tome Pires, in one of the earliest references to the spoken language of 
the Goans, in the year 1514, wrote thus, ‘the language spoken in this 
kingdom (of Goa) is concanim’ (cited in T D'Souza 1977 14) As far as 
the medium of instruction was concerned, in pre-Portuguese Goa, while 
primary schooling was held in Pathshalas or village schools through the 
Konkani medium, higher education was imparted in Agraharas, 
Brahmapuris and Maths, through the Sanskrit medium (BG D'Souza 
1975 46-49 and 157, Nicolau Pereira 1979) The Portuguese conquest 
sounded a death knell of these educational institutions and there emerged 
parochial schools, conducted generally through the Portuguese medium 
TB Cunha would later remark that Konkani schools were closed to 
make place for the Christian languages — Latin and Portuguese (Coutinho 
1987 154) In the first flush of religious zeal, the Portuguese burnt or 
destroyed literary records in Konkani, suspecting them of containing 
precepts and doctrines of a pagan culture and religion 

The latter half of the sixteenth century witnessed a revival of Konkani, 
as the Portuguese realised that persuasion rather than force would further 
their cause of conversion and spread of Christianity in Goa By 1608, 
there were as many as 15 Jesuit schools in Goa, where Konkan was 
taught (Almeida 2000) However, missionary efforts to learn Konkani 
and teach the Christian doctrine through the local language, Konkani, 
lasted only for a century (B G D'Souza 1975 157) With the waning of 
religious zeal, the Portuguese followed a programme of active hostility to 
Konkani studies in Goa The Franciscans pressed foi the suppression of 
Konkani and their efforts were rewaided when, in 1684, Viceroy Conde 
de Alvor banned Konkani, and schoolmasters were oidered to teach only 
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in the colonial language Again, in 1731, the Inquisition resolved that the 
Konkant-speaking Christians give up their language and speak only 
Portuguese In 1745, Archbishop Lourenco de Santa Maria made speak- 
ing Portuguese a compulsory tequisite to enter the sacraments of 
matrimony and priesthood In 1812, Archbishop Manuel de S Galdino 
decreed that children should be prevented from speaking Konkani ir 
schools 

Cunha Rivara, a renowned Portuguese scholar summarised, the plight 
of the Konkani language during the colonial period thus 


‘In spite of the great impulse which the language received in the first 
century of Portuguese dominion, there was waged against ıt an implacable 
war with attempts to entirely extinguish and proscribe ıt Although ıt was 
not possible to achieve this end fully, ıt has, however, been corruptec 
and adulterated and its literary records practically destroyed — ' (cited in 
Jose Pereira 1971 19) 


In such a political set-up, many Konkani speakers got demoralised 
Many Goans, especially the Catholic elite, considered themselves to be 
Portuguese (or non-Indians) and Portuguese speakers As Jose Pereira 
writes, ‘many Christian families began to call Portuguese their mother 
tongue and speak that language even at home’ (;bid 20) Konkani was 
alienated in its own habitat The term ‘Konknno’ was used derogatively 
for Hindus who were discriminated against by the Portuguese colonial 
rulers The discriminatory attitude of the rulers forced the educated Hindus 
to adopt the culture of the neighbouring present-day Maharashtra Many 
identified themselves with the intricate traditions of Maharashtra and with 
Marathi Both ‘Marathisation’ (Goans identifying themselves with Maha- 
rashtra) and ‘Lusitanisation’ (Goans considering themselves Portuguese) 
seem to be the by-products of the divide and rule policy of the 
Portuguese However, in spite of the Portuguese policy of suppressing 
Konkan, which succeeded in preventing the development of Konkan 
literature and the establishment of Konkani schools, the majority of 
Goans, both Hindus and the Catholics, spoke their native language, 
Konkan 

Soon after liberation, several factors influenced the linguistic scenario 
in primary education in Goa Portuguese medium schools suffered a 
sudden demise Marathi schools catering to the cultural and religious 
needs of the Hindus in the pre-liberation eia increased tremendously as 
the pro-Marathi Maharastrawadi Gomantak Party (MGP) government 
went about establishing Marathi primary schools in Goa English edu- 
cation was becoming increasingly popular among many Goans during 
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the Portuguese period as that prepared them for migration to British 
India, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Mozambique, etc (Newman 2001 16- 
17) Migration to British India brought Goans in contact with Hindi also 
After liberation, many English schools were set up At the same time, 
more and moie parents felt compelled to provide English education to 
their children due to its perceived mobility potentials. Konkani schools, 
however, remained unpopular and limited to few insignificant efforts by 
Konkani lovers as Goans favoured either English or Marathi 

Liberation and the initial encounter with non-Goans developed 
among Goans ideas about their own identity (zbıd 68) The Opinion Poll 
conducted by the Government of India was in favour of Goa’s separate 
geo-political identity ^ With the influx of outsiders into Goa and these 
others competing with the locals for employment, there emerged a 
demand to make Konkani the prime criterion for employment ‘Sons of 
the soil’, ‘Goa for Goans’, sentiments led to the demand that Konkani be 
made the official language of the state A prolonged agitation rocked Goa 
and resulted in the Goa Legislative Assembly passing the Official 
Language Bill, and thus Konkani acquired the Official Language status 
on 4 February 1987 Newman writes, ‘Konkani Mai (Mother Konkani) 
ascended her tightful throne at last" (ibid. 71-73) The fact that Goans 
speak Konkani or, at least, consider ıt as their mother tongue was 
recognised and accepted by the state Later, when the Lok Sabha 
approved the Constitutional Amendment Bill in August 1992, Konkan: 
was incorporated into the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution The 
Official Language Bill raised Konkani on the linguistic hierarchy in Goa 
It, however, also allowed Marathi to ‘be used for all or any of the official 
purposes’ at the discretion of the administrator (ibid. 71 and Frederick 
Noronha 1999 45) 

Owing to the colonial legacy and the post-liberation developments, 
the two main religious communities — Hindus (65 78 per cent) and 
Catholics (26 68 per cent) — in Goa (Government of Goa 2004) are 
ambivalent regarding the use of the Konkan: language Many Hindus 
speak rather than study it, choosing instead Marathi for early childhood 
formal education Many Catholics recognise it as their mother tongue, 
but shun it as the medium of instruction This 1s, perhaps, due to the 
scepticism regarding its suitability for education in general, and higher 
education in particular The Catholics prefer to communicate in English 
o1 a few in the colonial Portuguese, languages considered socially (also 
academically in the case of English) more prestigious than Konkani and 
thought to be superior or their use, a mark of elitism (Martinho Noronha 
1995, Newman 2001 30) 
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Konkani, whether in the spoken or the written form, 1s not a homo- 
genised entity Konkani-speaking Goans belong to different geographical 
regions, castes, creed and tribes, and speak many and varied dialects 
Many differences among the Konkani dialects may be traced to the 
policies of the erstwhile Portuguese regime According to Almeida, there 
must have been two important dialects in Goa prior to the sixteenth 
century ‘the northern or Bardes (N) dialect and the southern or Salcete 
(S) one’ (1989 8) Religious persecution and the many other not-so- 
favourable social and economic reasons during the early years of the 
Portuguese rule forced many Hindus speaking these dialects to migrate to 
the neighbouring present-day Maharashtra in the north and Kanara (now 
part of Karnataka) in the south Later, when religious persecution ended 
many of the migrants returned to their homeland Almerda claims that 
‘the Hindus of N came back to Goa and some of these families settled 
down ın South Goa As a result, a remarkable blend of dialects can be 
observed today’ (ibid) Jose Pereira observes that ‘large number oF 
dialects pullulates in the Northern and Southern areas’ (1992 57) J 
Gerson Da Cunha writes, *Goadesi or Gomantaki, spoken in the territory, 
with considerable variations ın words and sounds in the Old and New 
conquests as in the three provinces of the former, Ilhas, Bardez and 
Salcete’ (1991 5) is one of the three distinct dialects of Konkan: The 
other two being ‘the northern known as Kudali, spoken in Sawantwadi 
and the southern or that spoken by the Konkani colony settled in 
Kannada (sic), in such places as Honavar and Mangalore’ (ibid ) 

The dialects have been strongly influenced by the contact which 
Konkani had with other languages The Portuguese language has affected 
the spoken and written Konkani in the mainland of Goa, especially as far 
as the borrowing and incorporation of Portuguese words into its voca- 
bulary 1s concerned Marathi also has had a considerable influence on 
Konkani, since for most educated Hindus it 1s a literary language they 
learnt at school Catholics speaking Konkani make use of Romanised, at 
times Portuguese, words to express Konkani vocables and also write in 
the Roman script Due to the initiative of the Catholic Church in stand- 
ardising Konkan: for religious needs, the Bardes Christian dialect has 
emerged as the accepted dialect among Christians in Goa The Hindus 
are more at home in the Devanagari script Due to this, pronunciation 
among Catholics and Hindus has been largely affected and it differs 
considerably from each other ‘Christian Konkan: and Hindu Konkan: do 
not only differ in script but also in style, structure, grammar and lexico- 
graphy’ (Sinha 2002 218-19) Thus, Konkani in Goa differs as one 
moves from Canacona in the south to Pednem in the north There are 
caste-based dialectal differences noticeable especially at the extremes, 
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that 1s, between higher and lower castes The scheduled castes, tribes and 
OBCs also have distinctive patterns 

In Goa, a child 1s admitted into the first standard when he/she 1s five- 
and-a-half years old By this age, s/he 1s well grounded in the language 
or dialectal form of Konkani peculiar to the caste, ceed, region, etc , and 
spoken in the household The child is habituated to speak in a certain 
manner and even if the strictly linguistic. differences between the 
standaid and the dialectal forms of language are trivial, abandoning one's 
speech and switching over to the school version of the standard language 
does not seem to be an easy task The pupils are confronted by a 
language considerably different from the variety they speak at home, 
which their patents are not familiar with and hence find it difficult to 
tutor them Moreover, most of the parents, having had English schooling, 
are more at ease in English than in Devanagar: Konkani, the dialect of 
Saraswat Hindus, followed in educational institutions ? These dialectal 
differences and a lack of common standard’ dialect make the choice of 
Konkani medium at the primary level difficult 


Mother Tongue 


The Census of India (1961, 1971, 1981 and 1991) provide details 
concerning the distribution. of the population according to the mother 
tongues spoken by individuals in which primary level schooling is 
presently available in Goa The remaining languages have been clubbed 
under the category of ‘Other Languages’ The Census data, adapted in 
Table 1, indicate an enormous increase in the percentage of those who 
returned Marathi as mother tongue from a mere 2 per cent in 1961 to 
33 36 per cent in the 1991 There is also a substantial decrease in the 
percentage of those who returned Konkani as their mother tongue from 
84 3 per cent in 1961 to 51 51 per cent in 1991 census 

The percentage for Marathi mother-tongue speakers, in comparison 
with that of Konkani, was very low in 1961 when the anti-Konkani, pro- 
Marathi, caste and religion-based merger-oriented propaganda of the 
MGP had not yet begun The giant leaps in the percentages of Marathi 
mother-tongue speakers in the subsequent censuses seem to be an 
outcome of the pro-Marathi communal and merger campaign unleashed 
by the MGP The MGP won the 1963 elections on the commural and 
merger platform The linguistic tensions observed later, during the 
Opinion Poll, the official language agitation and the medium of instruc- 
tion controversy are apparently the offshoots of the politicisation of 
language by the MGP Although the MGP lost the Opinion Poll, its 
government conveniently believed that the language of Goa was Marathi 


Table 1 Languages spoken by individuals as their mother tongue 


Languages 
spoken as 
mother tongue 


[Hind | — L17]| of — 11375| 143| — 20,498 203| 3705] 3.17 | 
| Malayalam — |  — 126| 002| 5620 om | 7562| 075, 12962] 111 | 
| Other languages | — 72623 | 1231| 11611, 146 |  40961| 406|  19830| 170| 
Total 589 997 1169,793 | 100 00 























Source Adapted fror ,1) Statistical Year Book, 1961 Goa Daman and Diu, Panjim, pp 24-25, (11) Census of India. 1971 
Series 28- Goa Daman and Diu. Part II C, Social and Cultural Tables (111) Census of India 1981, Series - 29 Goa Daman 


and Diu Part 1 of 1987 Household and Household Population by Language Mainly Spoken ın the Household and 
(1v) Census of India, 1991, State Profile 1991 India d 
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and labelled Konkan: as a dialect of Marathi, dismissing all claims of 
Konkan protagonists It went about establishing as many Marathi schools 
as possible, assiduously taking over the primary education in Goa 
Consequently, today there are many Goans who can read and write 
Marathi better than Konkani, and return Marathi as their mother tongue, 
especially to the census enumerators Bewildered by the behaviour of 
some Goans, Vinayak Naik, a Goan writer, says, ‘1t has me wondering as 
to how can any worthy Goan claim Marathi to be his mother tongue I 
can say with cent per cent certainty that the language of thought of every 
local Marathi votary ıs Konkanr' (2003 3) He also comments thus 


Merely excelling in a language does not make a case for its adoption as 
one's mother tongue Why should one go for an ersatz mother tongue by 
dumping one's own? True, there are lots of Goans who can read and write 
Marathi, and very well at that Likewise, it 1s also true that there ıs an even 
bigger number of Goans who can do the same in English (ibid ) 


Many Hindus, especially from the New Conquest areas and from the 
Bahujan Samaj (backward communities) declare Marathi as their mother 
tongue Such a response to the mother tongue question 1s a result of the 
pre-liberation historical circumstances as well as the post-liberation 
politicisation of languages What D Kertzer and Dominique Arel (2002 
277) said about mother tongue is pertinent to understand the reasons for 
the higher percentage of Marathi mother-tongue speakers in the later 
censuses 1n Goa Many Goans declare a language as mother tongue not 
because they speak it in their homes or because it 1s the language spoken 
in childhood by the person's mother to the person, but because it is *the 
language of the nation to whom the individual is supposed to belong’ 
(ibid ) As Probal Dasgupta says, for many Goans, mother tongue 1s the 
language that ‘marks identity rather than realities of linguistic usage’ 
(2001 14) 

The Konkani officially written today 1s Saraswat Konkani, and is in 
essence different from the colloquial Konkani or the Konkani used by the 
Hindu Bahujan Samay The Hindu Bahujan Samaj is critical of the 
Saraswat Konkan: and favours the dual language formula Members of 
the Bahujan Samay declare Marathi as their ‘mother tongue’ with a clear 
political motive of securing equal status to Marathi language The Census 
Or official statistics are the ‘technologies of truth production’ (Jacqueline 
Urla cited in Kertzer and Arel 2002 20) utilised by the political groups 
to engrave their numerical weight in the political space 

However, the combined figures for the Old and New Conquests 
obtained from a comparatively small-scale study (see Table 2) show that, 
as far as mother tongue 1s concerned, Konkani stands tallest with 78 52 
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per cent declaring it as their mother tongue, followed by Marathi with 
8 27 per cent and English with 3 58 per cent 

Divergence in the percentages of Konkan: mother-tongue speakers in 
the 1991 Census and tn the data collected by the author in 2002 needs to 
be explained Apparently, this may be attributed to the relatively higher 
percentage of Christian respondents in the sample However, the source of 
divergence, though not easily identified, may lie elsewhere It 1s crucial 
to remember that a number of years have passed since the Opinion Poll 
politics of language, official language agitation and the medium of inst- 
ruction controversy rocked the otherwise peaceful atmosphere of Goa. 
The emotions aroused by the political parties on either side of the 
language divide have considerably subsided The data were collected at a 
juncture when the flames of the linguistic tensions had been significantly 
smothered A number of college students personally administered the 
questionnaires, and the meaning of mother tongue as ‘the language 
spoken in childhood by the person’s mother to the person or mainly 
spoken in the household’ was explained to the respondents One must 
also acknowledge that the respondents tend to be less wary and more 
genuine in their responses when the data are collected by private 
individuals purely for academic reasons than by government officials fcr 
administrative purposes In all probability then, the actual linguistic 
reality, far from being different from, may be closer to the percentage cf 
Konkani mother-tongue speakers in the data collected by the author That 
is also in conformity with the perception of the author who lives in the 
same socio-cultural milieu as that of the respondents 


Spoken Language 


Konkani ıs the lingua franca in Goa, but many Goans now prefer to 
speak, read and write : English Among the Goan Catholics, the 
tendency to speak English. instead of Konkani, at home ts increasing 
They think the speakers of Portuguese or English language command 
more respect and social status The parents think speaking in English will 
help their children speak it better and will enable them to take off on 
their professional flight For the Goan Hindus, Konkani is the language 
of the household and, as such, they speak Konkan: at home 

As seen from Table 2, Konkani occupies an important place in both 
the Conquests as a spoken language, followed by English and Marathi 
The interchange between English and Marathi may be explained by the 
fact that many whose mother tongue 1s Konkani speak English in the 
household More than an identity marker, the mother tongue has been 
seen more like a way of life, which one does not change so easily, much 


Table 2 Distribution of parents by language (a) declared as mother tongue, | 
and (c) desired as medium in school 


Language |  Quepem | 







Language spoken to the child 






|  Salcete | _ Total | Quepem | Salete | 
|Engish | 9]| 290| 20] 400| 29| 358| 27| 871 | 103 | 2060 | 130 | 
| Marat) | 40|1290| 27| 540| 67| 827| 32|1032| 29| 580| 61] 


Other 
| 100|810[| 100 | |. 100 | 810 | 


| Total — [310| 100 | 500 | [310 | 100 | 500 | 









Source Botelho 2002 229-30 
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as one’s food habits or living habits This does not mean, however, that 
they do not want to speak or learn other languages or that they have any 
hatred towards other languages Claiming a language to be one’s mother 
tongue, however, 1s different from actually using it Often, a sense of 
inferiority, awareness of the lowly status of the mother tongue, and the 
desire to be associated with the elite of the society who speak English force 
many Goans to speak in English They conduct weddings in English, they 
invariably print their baptism, communion and wedding invitations in 
English, and celebrate mass at these occasions in English 

As regards the relationship between the languages spoken to the child 
from childhood and the mother tongue, Table 2 reveals that the percent- 
age of Konkani-speaking respondents has decreased almost by 16 per 
cent, and that of English-speaking respondents has increased by 12 per 
cent as compared to the declared mother tongue percentage Many have 
also declared Konkani as their mother tongue, despite the use of English 
in the household all through their life A feeling of alienation has led 
sections of the Catholic middle class to claam Konkani as their mother 
tongue These sections of Goans, by declaring their mother tongue as 
Konkani, are eager to maintain at least the language link to ‘genuine’ 
Indianness, which 1s, otherwise questioned (Frederick Noronha 1999 47) 
Others feel they may be considered as traitors, betraying their ‘Goan- 
ness’, if they do not declare Konkani as their mother tongue They have 
spoken to their children in English from the cradle and are convinced that 
only English will equip them to succeed academically and socially, 
enhance their employment opportunities, and give them an edge over 
others in the competitive world Furthermore, a pronounced preference of 
Goans for English education has led to the emergence of ‘a brand new 
generation of parents born and raised in post-liberation era in English 
medium homes and schools? (Martins 1990 2) These parents, convinced 
that speaking English to their children from babyhood will help them 
master the language, have had a remarkable influence on the multilingual 
reality and socialisation in many Goan homes One would like to agree 
with Arun Sinha that in the coming years ‘more and more Goans will 
prefer to read, write and speak English? (2002 218) 

Dennis Kurzon, an Israel: linguist, admits that there are ‘some indi- 
cations of a diglossic situation’ (2004 69) prevailing in Goa However, 
he does not seem to favour the diglossia model to explain the linguistic 
situation in the state People use more than one code t&communıcate to 
one another and there are clear functional differences governing their 
use In the Goan society, individual speakers switch from one code to 
another as societal norms dictate Most children in Goa learn Konkani at 
home They consider Konkani to be their mother tongue and use it in 
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casual ordinary conversations with familiars, with family members, for 
giving instruction to domestic servants, etc However, it being 
stigmatised as a low-status language, many of its speakers use English 
outside the familiar environment and even feel embarrassed to accept 
that they speak Konkani at home Children learn the language informally 
in a normal unselfconscious way, often not from their parents — who 
often speak to their children in English at home, as they want them to 
learn English — but from the grandparents or servants looking after them 
and from other children at school As noted earlier, English, Konkan: and 
Marathi are taught ın primary schools But, English ts used in almost all 
secondary and higher secondary schools and in the university studies 
One finds an overwhelming use of English as the public language in 
streets, on road signs, advertising billboards, shop signs, invoices and 
receipts used by commercial enterprises, etc As the language of higher 
education, newspapers, and commercial, legal and administrative trans- 
actions or official government business, English assumes the status of 
higher variety The high variety enjoys prestige and allows social mobility 


Medium of Instruction 


The Portuguese rulers did not do much to develop the educational system 
in Goa In 1961, when Goa was liberated, there was only one higher 
secondary school known as Lyceum, and that too in the Portuguese 
medium There was also a Medical and a Pharmacy College Students 
from well-to-do families would go to Portugal for further studies Others, 
aspiring for a good future would study in private English medium pri- 
mary and secondary schools and cross the borders for further studies in 
that language English education prepared them to migrate. Many Goans 
did migrate to British India, Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Mozambique, 
Angola, etc Unfortunately, after liberation, jobs have not increased along 
with educational expansion at the primary, secondary and tertiary levels 
Migration, therefore, still continues to be a major factor in Goan life 
Educated Goans and those with some technical knowledge and skill 
migrate to the Gulf countries, and of late to America, Canada, Australia, 
Britain, and New Zealand Kurzon offers a possible explanation for the 
success of Goans in TOEFL examinations thus ‘though they may be in 
the east they have been looking west for centuries and still do’ (2004 
147) In a classic neo-colonial pattern, many Goans still consider places 
outside India, particularly the West, as ‘the centres’ where things really 
happen 

Prior to liberation, there were Portuguese, Marathi and English 
medium primary schools in Goa However, there were claims in one 
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local newspaper that there were, even before liberation, a few Konkani 
medium schools run by the Pilar Society in Sanguem Taluka which are 
believed to function even today (Navhind Times, Panajyi, 18 June 1990 
1) With liberation, there was an enormous increase in the number of 
government primary schools and in the enrolment within them From 176 
in 1961-62, the number of schools increased to 601 ın 1962-63, and the 
enrolment shot up from 17,028 m 1961-62 to 55,020 at the end of the 
academic year 1962-63 (Varde 1977 101) In 1963, the MGP, an anti- 
Konkani party, claiming Konkani to be a dialect, a mere variant of 
Marathi, won the elections and formed the government As expected, the 
pro-Marathi MGP government established numerous Marathi primary 
schools in the different talukas of Goa Konkani medium schools never 
took off In 1965, Loyola High School, Holy Spirit Institute and two 
other convent schools in Margao started Konkani medium schools Later, 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal and two other schools did likewise These were 
the only efforts made to establish Konkani medium schools with the 
result that even a dozen years after the liberation of Goa, that is, in the 
academic year 1974-75, the total enrolment in all Konkani primary 
schools ın Goa, Daman and Diu was a mere 1,427 In the same year, the 
total enrolments in Marathi and English primary schools were 78,414 
and 34,642 respectively (ibid 142) Even as late as 1987, as Goans 
fiercely agitated to make Konkani the official language of Goa, they had 
no compunctions sending their children to English medium and Marathi 
medium primary schools There were no takers for Konkani medium 
primary schools 

The Konkani movement, satisfied with obtaining the official langu- 
age status to Konkani in 1987, quietened down and chugged along 
unobtrusively, only to be disturbed, three years later, by the 1990 edu- 
cation policy of the Progressive Democratic Front (PDF) government 
The pro-Marathi Education Minister in the PDF government introduced 
the new education policy encouraging primary education in regional 
languages, at the same time depriving primary schools conducted in 
English of any grants-in-aid from the state The education policy was 
evidently politically motivated, as ıt sought to address the declining 
enrolment 1n Marathi schools — from 82,400 in 1983-84 to 58,310 in 
1989-90, immediately prior to the introduction of the new education 
policy (see Table 3) There was, however, a steady decline in the overall 
enrolment also, but the figures for enrolment ın English initially increased 
and later remained more or less constant 

The downward curve in the enrolment graph 1s a manifestation of the 
low birth rate in the decade 1981-91 in Goa A comparative study of the 
age distribution of population reveals that, between 1981 and 1991, the 
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Table 3 Enrolment by medium of instruction 1982-83 to 2001-02 


Medium of instruction 
Year Marathi English languages Total 
% 

1983-84 | 82400 |6375 050 

1984-85 | 76584 | 62 20 44474|36 12| 410 | 033 135 

73514 | 6020 | 46036] 37 70| 314 | 025 | 22:9 | 185 

70734 | 59 88 |45596| 38 59 2n | 019 | 1577 | 134 

6586 2 80 

1988-89 | 6309 3 07 

1989-90 | 58310 216 | 020 | 3486 | 325 

57000 | 54 20 |42798 40 69 1644 | 156 | 3731 | 355 

1991-92 | 56759 | 5399 9818 3920| 373 

758 

1993-94 | 57051 | 55 03 | 17627} 17 00 |24333| 23 47 | 4662 
457 


1994-95 | 55122 | 55 25 | 10793 | 10 82 |29288 
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1995-96 | 52858 | 53 41 ans | 476 
1996-97 5152 5007 | 505 | 99079 
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1999-00 | 47533 | 48 83 [15687] 16 11 [9468 | 3028 | 4657 | 478 
4773 |16474] 1690] 
44422 |4724 |16887| 17 96 [23378 


Source Adapted from Educational Statistics at a Glance for the years 1982-83 to 1986- 
87, Statistics Section, Directorate of Education, Government of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
and for the years 1987-99 to 2001-02, Statistics Section, Directorate of Education, 
Government of Goa 













3018 | 4341 | 462 





population in the age group 0-9 decreased by 4 86 percentage points 
This 1s ‘attributed to the cumulative effect of low fertility observed in the 
Goan population’ (see Government of India 1991 24, 79-80) This 
downward trend has continued from 1981 through 1991 and 2001 with 
the total numbers of persons in the primary level age group of 5-9 
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decreasing from 121,496 in 1981 to 109,797 in 1991 and 107,390 in 
2001 

The education policy was more of a political bargain intended to 
maintain the status quo of Marathi schools, the historical accident of the 
stranglehold that Marathi acquired due to the Portuguese policy of 
suppression of Konkani and Konkani schools in Goa Over 40 per cent of 
the total children in all primary schools in Goa in 1989-90 were in 
English medium schools The children, their parents, and the manage- 
ment of these schools were placed in an awkward position Parents 
desiring English education for their children protested and challenged the 
education policy The Church at first seemed determined to challenge the 
policy and obtain grants for all its English-medium schools, but later 
changed its stance and agreed to switch over to Konkan from the 
following academic year. An unprecedented agitation followed in which 
the Church itself was pitted against the pro-English medium parents, as 
the Church agreed to the change in the medium of instruction, but the 
government did not yield to the pressures of the public and stuck tọ its 
policy The education policy ignored the educational reality of the time, 
striking a deathblow to the very schools that were popular and desired for 
their children by the majority of the parents of the post-liberation era, who 
were educated in English medium schools Many of these parents had 
spoken to their children in English to enable them pick up the language 
of status and upward mobility The education policy made English medium 
primary schooling inaccessible to all those unable to pay hefty fees 

Instead of establishing ‘the regional language as a universal medium 
of education’, language policies introduced in several states have 
‘allowed the market principle of demand and supply to prevail over 
policy which, in effect has given rise to a dual system of schooling in 
every state’ (Sheth 1995. 189) The private schools cater only to those 
who can afford to pay hefty fees, where all learning, from play school 
and nursery to higher education, is in English, and where home language 
is discouraged The government schools use the mother tongue or regional 
language as medium of instruction. A vast majority of children frequent 
these schools, as their parents have no other alternative but to admit their 
children in such schools 

More than a decade after the implementation of the education policy 
(1990), there was still a pronounced preference for English medium 
institutions of early schooling among the respondents (see Table 2) The 
medium of instruction that is most desired in both the Conquests is 
English Marathi medium of instruction seems to be preferred in the New 
Conquest, while Konkani medium in the Old Conquest The percentage 
of people desiring English education in both the Old and the New 
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Conquests 1s 65 56 This means that many among these would confront 
English for the first time in schools, as only 1605 per cent spoke 
English, unless many who returned Konkani as the spoken language 
were also bilinguals, speaking both Konkan and English It may also 
mean that a large section of the 65 56 per cent of people desiring English 
education for their children might have spoken to their children in 
English from childhood, due to mobility aspirations they nurture for their 
children They returned Konkani as their mother tongue and the language 
spoken in the household to the Census authorities and to the mother 
tongue question in the questionnaire. Their reply stems from their belief 
that Konkan: and Goa are interchangeable, they identify Konkani with 
being Goan and find no contradiction in their responses — or they are 
bilinguals Moreover, while 69 4 per cent opined that grants should be 
given to all schools irrespective of the medium of instruction, 16 42 per 
cent opted for restriction of grants to English medium schools only 
Perhaps the latter are conscious of the necessity of skills in and know- 
ledge of English to raise the living standards of Goans and make them 
comparable to those in the developed world A much lower percentage of 
respondents (7 16) said grants should be given exclusively for Konkani 
schools and an even lower percentage (4 19) favoured grants to Marathi 
medium schools only 

Data revealed respondents’ awareness of the importance of different 
schools run by different managements In fact, people soon realise the 
existence of hierarchy among educational institutions. and. rank. them 
based specifically on the medium of instruction used Typically, govern- 
ment schools in regional languages are placed lower in hierarchy than the 
private schools in English medium Many respondents revealed that they 
could not admit their children into English medium schools due to 
financial constraints Some respondents said that they admitted their 
children in Konkan or Marathi medium schools as there were no English 
schools in the vicinity (see Table 4) 

English occupies the highest position and enjoys maximum prestige 
in the hierarchy of the desired medium of instruction Globalisation has 
accelerated the symbolic domination of English, even as Konkani has 
become the official language and Marathi has acquired the status of a 
language that can be used for all purposes at the discretion of the 
government Konkani and Marathi enjoy considerable state patronage, but 
like other regional languages they have to compete with one another and 
with English, which has emerged as a language of ‘symbolic domination’ 
(Singh 2000 171) In India, people prefer the symbolically dominant 
language, English, to other regional languages so as to improve their 
competitive edge Joseph Di Bona and R P Singh (1987 237) state that 
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Table 4 Taluka-wise distribution of primary schools by medium of instruction 
(Goa, 2002-03) 
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the man-in-the-street percerves English medium education as entitling 
him ‘to a life of superior status’ To Philip G Altbach English ‘remains 
the key language of higher education’ and ‘important for entry into the 
elite sector of society’ and he 1s not surprised by the very strong demand 
for education in English in India (quoted in Zachariah 1987 290) 
English offers an advantage in the socio-economic domain due to its 
dominance ‘in professions, higher education, high level management in 
business and administration, in government and broadening opportunities 
at national and international levels’ (Annamalai 2001 166) The respon- 
dents attributed the following reasons for the choice of English medium 
institutions for their children during early schooling (a) awareness of the 
fact that English is the link language to the region, nation-state and the 
world at large, (b) all higher education 1s through English, and (c) the 
overall administration in Goa is carried on in the same language 

The data showing a marked preference for English medium early 
schooling seems to be in contradiction to the higher enrolment in Marathi 
and Konkani medium schools Marathi medium schools have the highest 
enrolment because of their accessibility or there being only Marathi 
schools in the vicinity (see Table 3), and their being free 

Apart from the fact that Konkani schooling is free and English schools 
charge exorbitant fees, the following reasons are attributed for a greater 
number of enrolments ın Konkan: (a) there are no English schools in the 
vicinity, (b) even if there are, there are no good schools around, since 
most of the established schools, Diocesan and others, have opted for 
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Konkani medium from the first up to the fourth standard so as to be 
eligible for the grants-in-aid from the state government and/or to teach 
children in their mother tongue, (c) the desire to get admissions in the 
established schools at the secondary level, which becomes very difficult 
otherwise, (d) catholic parents send their children to Catholic/convent 
run schools to get good education as well as Christian values, and (e) the 
Kindergarten (KG) 1s conducted in English medium in most of the 
established schools — by conducting KG I and KG II in English medium 
the very aim of teaching in mother tongue seems to be destroyed unless tt 
is presumed that these children are bilinguals, and for many parents the 
first to fourth standard of Konkani is a transitional period to be tolerated 

Today, 15 years after the education policy was introduced to promote 
early schooling and/or regional languages, English schools have not died 
down but are mushrooming everywhere and enrolment in them ıs esca- 
lating rapidly, while vernacular schools are losing out to English medium 
schools both quantitatively and qualitatively In 1994-95, there were in 
all thirteen institutions of early schooling with English medium with an 
enrolment of 10,793 students By 1990-2000, the number of such schools 
had shot up to thirty-seven with an enrolment of 15,687 As Sanjay 
Srivastava (2003 1024-25) says, the Indian educational scenario depicts 
a clear trend of rapid proliferation of private schools meant to cater for 
the demands of an emerging middle class The English medium schools 
can pick and choose their students, as there are many parents who want 
to enrol their children in these schools This 1s despite the fact that some 
such schools often demand and obtain donations ranging from Rs 10,000 
to Rs 50,000 In Goa, some schools which had earlier switched over to 
Marathi, have, in recent years, opened English sections in response to the 
demands of the parents 

Probably the notion of linguistic capital, related to Pierre Bourdieu's 
cultural capital, is more apposite in accounting for the behaviour of parents 
scrambling to admit their children into expensive English medium schools, 
despite free education in regional languages and the pedagogical discourse 
concerning the advantages of education in the mother tongue Linguistic 
capital may be defined as ‘fluency in, and comfort with, a high status 
world-wide language which 1s used by groups who possess economic, 
social, cultural and political power and status in local and global society? 
(Morrison 2000 472) According to the linguistic capital thesis, those 
who possess linguistic capital have access to better life-chances, as such 
advantages are cumulative, the initial choices of school determining future 
education irreversibly The medium of instruction interpreted in terms of 
linguistic capital, thus, is an example of Anthony Giddens’ structuration 
theory where in the agency of parental aspirations combines with the 
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structural aspects of the parental cultural background and the school 
system to produce and reproduce inequality and differential life chances 

Apart from the Goan Hindus and Catholics, English 1s the most 
favoured language among the middle-class migrants ın Goa as far as 
medium of instruction 1s concerned Poorer migrants, however, are forced 
to educate their children in primary schools conducted through their own 
mother tongue or patronise the government primary schools in Konkani 
and Marathi Obviously, many of the government schools survive on the 
children of lower working-class migrant population who are coaxed and 
cajoled by the teachers to send their children to schools so that the 
schools are not shut down 


Conclusion 


From 1990, the government primary schools in Goa were forced to 
conduct education of children only in Konkani, the official language of 
the state or Marathi or some other regional language Educational institu- 
tions in Goa were confronted by the ‘teach-regional-languages-or-do-not- 
get-grants’ policy of the government The policy has aggravated unequal 
opportunities 1n education in that the poor children are deprived of quality 
schooling, available to the economically and socially privileged sections 
of society 

In Goa's contemporary multilingual environment, the mother tongue, 
the spoken language and the medium of instruction at primary level may 
or may not be the same language While due to primordial identification, 
the majority in both Conquests has declared Konkani as their mother 
tongue, for instrumental reasons, not everyone desires Konkani medium 
at the primary level Majority of the respondents in both conquests has 
returned Konkani as their spoken language, but many, especially in the 
Old Conquest, due to an inferiority complex, refrain from talking in 
Konkani And, for reasons of upward mobility, English stands much 
higher than Konkani and Marathi in both Conquests as far as the desired 
medium of instruction ts concerned Data suggest that parents are aware 
of the advantages of education, especially English education from the 
primary level This is not surprising, as Goa has always been a 
migration-oriented society Expatriate Goans who have returned from 
Africa, Karachi or Mumbai, or those who still have ambitions for their 
children to settle in countries like the USA, Canada, Australia or 
England, or at least to work there and make some fast money, have clear 
linguistic preferences Besides, all recognise English as the global 
language today Enrolment in the English medium primary schools is not 
as high as in their Marathi or Konkani medium counterparts, as access to 
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the English medium schools remains highly uneven Non-availability of 
English medium schools, for whatever reasons, places children in an 
inferior position vis-à-vis the privileged as regards admissions and per- 
formance in higher levels of education, raising doubts that education will 
ever help emergence of a more egalitarian society On the contrary, as 
studies indicate, mequality of educational opportunities would only lead 
to ‘status retention’ (Jayaram 1977 186) or status enhancement on the 
part of the socially, economically, and educationally privileged, and per- 
petuation of inequalities 

Marathi is declared as the mother tongue, as spoken language and as 
the medium desired by a greater number of people, especially in the New 
Conquest as compared to the Old Conquest At the state level, though 
Marathi medium ts not the most desired medium, the enrolments in 
Marathi medium are the highest The simple reason 1s that, besides not 
charging any fees, almost 75 per cent of the primary level schools in the 
state are in Marathi 

DP Pattanayak, referring to Sindhis, wrote, *If the Sindhis in India 
do not wish to send their children to Sindhi medium schools, it is 
ridiculous on the part of the government to force Sindhi education on 
them’ (1985 222) This is equally applicable with reference to the 
marginalised people who desire English education and are forced to 
study in Konkani or Marathi medium in Goa The National Curriculum 
Framework for School Education reiterates the need to provide for ‘equal 
opportunity not only in access but also in conditions of success’ (NCERT 
2000) Such curricular and pedagogic concerns have remained ineffective 
in Goa, as equality of opportunity 1s denied to the weaker sections to 
study in English medium primary schools 

To sum up, in multilingual Goa, there prevails a definite preference 
for English in both the Old and the New Conquest talukas However, 
while the desire to learn through the symbolically dominant language from 
the time of early schooling is largely apparent from the data collected, its 
fulfilment remains elusive and slippery for the less privileged masses of 
the society due to identity politics, financial constraints and inacces- 
sibility of English medium schools Acquiring education through the 
symbolically dominant language, perched at the top of the linguistic 
ladder, ıs costly and available exclusively to those belonging to the upper 
strata of the social hierarchy Thus, the choice of the linguistic medium 
of education desired by the parents for their children during early school- 
ing 1s inextricably and reciprocally linked to and shaped by the inequality 
prevalent in the Goan society 
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My sincere thanks to the anonymous referee for the constructive criticism and 
suggestions offered on the earlier drafts of the paper I also acknowledge with gratitude 
the extremely valuable comments and suggestions made by some other experts on the 
earlier versions of the paper I am indebted to Dr Charlotte Lobo without whose support, 
encouragement and constant prodding this paper would not have been written 


|. The state of Goa 1s a small region with an area of only 3,702 sq km and a population 
of 1347,668 people (Government of Goa 2004) Goa 1s divided into two districts, 
North Goa and South Goa, and eleven talukas 

2 Goats a multilingual and multicultural state with the number of minority-language 
speakers ever increasing and adding to the number of languages spoken in Goa The 
number of Kannada speakers has risen from 16,504 tn 1971 to 54,323 in 1991 Urdu 
speakers also have registered an increase from 18,919 in 1971 to 39,944 in 1991 
Hindi mother-tongue speakers have increased to 37,073 in 1991 from 11,375 in 1971 
Malayalam, Telugu, Tamil, Gujarati, Bengali and Punjabi speakers are also 
increasing ın Goa (Sinha 2002 220) 

3 The Portuguese conquered the ‘Old Conquest’ talukas (namely, Tiswadi, Bardez, 
Salcete, and Mormugao) by 1543 These areas are predominantly Christian The 
Portuguese took over the ‘New Conquest’ taluka (namely, Pednem, Bicholim, Sattart, 
Ponda, Sanguem, Canacona, and Quepem) in the late 1700s These areas are largely 
Hindu, as the Portuguese did not carry on large-scale conversions during the later 
period Often generalisations and stereotypical images of Goa are based on the 
culture of only the three talukas, namely, Ilhas, Bardez and Saicete of the Old 
Conquest To obtain a complete picture of the language patterns in Goan homes, the 
respondents were deliberately chosen from the Old and New Conquest talukas 

4 The crucial issue at the time of liberation was whether Goa should remain a separate 
region or whether ıt should be merged with Maharastra The Government of India 
held an Opinion Poll on 16 January 1967 wherein 54 per cent of the people of Goa 
voted to remain a separate union territory Sixteen. out of the total 28, electoral 
districts voted for Union Territory status (Newman 2001 67) ^ 

5 Recently, there have been demands by the Dalgado Konkani Akademi, established in 
Goa for the promotion of Konkani in Roman script, urging the President of the 
Sahitya Akademi, Delhi, to recognise Konkani literary works in the Roman script for 
literary awards and other related benefits 

6 In Goa, there are many schools run by the Archdiocese of Goa and by other religious 
societies under the Archdiocesan Board of Education 
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Negotiating Gender and Disability in Rural Haryana 


Nilika Mehrotra 


This paper argues that disability 1s gendered, culturally constituted 
and socially negotiated It explores the nature and form of disability 
afflicting the individual and social life of women in rural Haryana, in 
terms of both physical and mental parameters It describes the 
community and the family strategies for supporting disabled women 
in negotiating family, work, economy and society It also highlights 
the social effects of physical disability on various stages of their life 
cycle 


Disability remains an obstruction in attaining the full potential of an 
individual Each community has its characteristic way of understanding 
disability and coping with tts disabled population Disability locates the 
individual in a compromised position not only for biological reasons, but 
also as a consequence of a complex combination of such non-biological 
factors as gender, caste, class, neighbourhood relations, and the nature of 
kinship and family structure This paper explores the conceptual and 
empirical implications of the proposition that ‘disability 1s culturally 
constructed and socially negotiated’ If disability creates obstacles for 
individuals ın discharging their social responsibilities, there are inbuilt 
cultural mechanisms and social networks available to them as coping 
strategies within the family, kinship, caste and community 

Voluntary agencies and the state machinery, through various em- 
powerment initiatives, are making consistent efforts to minimise, if not 
eliminate, the social hindrances and constiaints that result from physical 
disability ' Since a large number of the disabled lives in rural areas, the 
absence of accurate information on the magnitude of the problem has 
hampered planning of realistic policies and services for them In urban 
areas, the disabled are recognised as a social category for their special 
needs There are attempts to integrate them into the social mainstream 
through institutions like spectal schools and training centres The situ- 
ation 1s different in rural areas Here the disabled do not constitute a 
socially recognised group, they often continue to function as normal 
members of society In order to understand disability in a rural area, it 1s 
necessary to recognise its social organisation of production, cultural 
values and the structure of gender relations 
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Furthermore, disabilities are managed with available resources in the 
household and economy The disability management group varies in 
terms of composition, authority structure, interpersonal relationships, and 
generation and management of resources within the society The question 
of gender is important here the feminists challenge the picture of the 
sharing, supportive family structures, and expose the gap between the 
ideological and the real-life household arrangements The feminists also 
critique the notion of altruism as characteristic value of the domestic 
sphere by portraying the family as a site of oppression and community 
interests working against women (see Palriwala and Risseeuw 1996) 

This paper explores the nature and form of disability afflicting the 
individual and social life of women in rural Haryana, in terms of both 
physical and mental parameters ? It describes the community, family and 
individual strategies in negotiating disability It elucidates the social and 
physical handicaps faced by women of different age groups and different 
castes with respect to family, work and society in various stages of their 
life cycle i 

In India, women with disabilities face double discrimination due to 
the prevalence of traditional gender roles and expectations, argue Maya 
Thomas and MJ Thomas (2002) Disabled women activists, of late, 
have demonstrated that disabled women suffer oppression on account of 
both their gender and disability They accuse the disability movement to 
be dominated by men’s concerns, as it largely ignores tssues of women’s 
social and economic discrimination, sexuality, stereotypical images, and 
oppressive mores relating to childbearing and motherhood They have 
also been critical of feminist movement for neglecting their problems by 
failing to recognise the disability perspective (Lloyd 2000) 

Disability activists argue that marriage and motherhood prospects of 
disabled women are marred by physical disabilities, as society views 
such persons as incomplete They are perceived to be ın need of care 
themselves, and as being unable to fulfil a caring mothering role Such 
women may be married off to ‘wrong’ persons or those who are already 
married, as they are construed as burden on the family They are more 
likely to be divorced or abandoned than normal women There are mis- 
conceptions about their disability being inherited by their children and 
about them being poor homemakers due to the belief that household 
chores and childcare need physical fitness and mobility (Thomas and 
Thomas 2000)? The validity of such propositions ıs examined ın this 
paper 
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Social Stereotypes of Disabled 


Disabled individuals in this region are often stereotyped as clever, hot 
tempered, sexually impotent, and unreliable Such stereotypes are 
reflected in the local sayings and folk songs such as follows 


Aa gai ghar me takhi 

na chodegi chulha chakhi 

(When a woman with a squint is married into the family, 
the property of the house is at risk ) 


A women with a squint is thus viewed with suspicion and distrust 


Pair ke langde me aur aakh ke langde me ek rag faltu hota hai 
(A person who ıs impaired ın one leg and one who is impaired in one eye 
has an extra nerve ) 


The extra nerve signifies hot temper Thus, one-legged and one-eyed 
persons are thought to be short-tempered 


Mere gali me tota dole, 

mere sang jaegi ki tote sang Jaegi 
yo se pucho yo bajro na khae gi 
Lado mange bichuli 

Jalebi mange titali 


In this folk song, a woman is challenged to go with a disabled man, 
implying that she will never be sexually satisfied A disabled individual 
is regarded as being sexually incapable or incompetent 

Thus, the disabled are not seen as complete or normal persons They 
are also stereotyped as sexually incompetent Their handicaps are often 
exaggerated and they are made to feel inferior Ridicules are hurled at 
them, and often they are addressed by terms like surdas (visually dis- 
abled), langd: (limb deformed) or bawali (mentally challenged) instead 
of their names The official terminology for the disabled includes aashrit, 
viklang and apang However, several colloquial terms — lula and langda, 
for the limb-deformed, kana and andha, for the one-eyed and visually 
challenged, goonga and behra, for the deaf and dumb, and bhola and 
bawalt, for the mentally challenged — are used to refer to and address the 
disabled persons The severity of the disability plays a significant role in 
the manner it is reacted to the more severe forms of disability are treated 
sombrely, but the less sever forms are treated jocularly 
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The various factors responsible for disability in an individual form a 
mutual cause and effect relationship with ‘fate’ The causes of the 
disability can be viewed either exclusively or in combination with each 
other, but the supervening belief in ‘fate’ holds good in all the cases of 
disability The belief in the theory of karma has often led to the 
acceptance of the disability. Beliefs about the cosmic intervention of the 
malevolent and the benevolent vis-à-vis the possession by spirits play a 
significant role in the conceptualisation of disability People seek treat- 
ments for a disability according to its symptom, causation and severity, 
they also visit the ritual and magical practitioners 


Disabled Women: A Profile 


How disability ıs culturally conceived and understood by the people, and 
how disabled persons negotiate, adjust and manage disability through 
their life cycle can best be seen on the basis of the life histories of 
women with disability * While we had gone to the field with the appre- 
hension of whether or not we will find any disabled people, we were 
surprised to see a large number of limb deformity cases (29) Polio, 
clubbed feet and other polio-like conditions due to medical mishaps or 
abnormality in the skeletal structure are common Speech and hearing 
disability (3) 1s comparatively rare 

Disability does not discriminate between caste, class, gender, etc 
However, the cultural values, social structure, and the availability of eco- 
nomic and social resources make an immense impact on the conception 
and management of disability Thus, to study the variables of the allot- 
ment of resources, life histories on the basis of caste status — distinguish- 
ing between the scheduled castes and other castes — were taken Of the 
45 intensively studied cases, 13 are that of the scheduled castes while 32 
belong to the other castes (see Table 1) 

The number of limb deformity cases is the largest among the Jats and 
the Ahirs, but they are the numerically dominant caste in the area Limb 
deformity among the scheduled castes is also found to be very high The 
distribution of blind women remains more or less the same across the 
castes, while the mentally challenged cases are rather high among the 
other castes All the reported cases of amputation were from the other 
prosperous castes, the Yadav and the Jat, who are the cattle-owning 
community. Being economically stable, they can afford to buy fodder- 
cutting machines, used mainly by the women of the household who 
incidentally meet with accidents using them 

The highest number of limb deformity 1s found among women in the 
15-45 age group, this number ıs the lowest in the age group of < 15 years 
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Table 1 Caste and disability type 


Caste Type of Disabilit Total 


Limb Mentally Speech Amputation 
deformity challenged and 
hearing 
disorder 





3 
3 


45 
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for both the other castes and the scheduled castes (see Table 2) The 
reduction of limb deformity cases in the lowest age group may be 
explained by the effective implementation of the polio immunisation 
programme The highest number of mentally challenged is in the « 15 
years age group of the other castes 

A large number of the disabled women studied (21) are unmarried 
(see Table 3) Obviously, disability delays marriage, all these women 
are, however, below 20 years of age and they still have prospects of 
marriage 

In what follows, we shall describe and analyse the life history of nine 
disabled women, representing the three age groups, and elucidate the 
different types of disabilities and their social management tn various 
castes 


Case Studies 
Young Girls (« 15 Years) 


1 Name Monu, age 13 years, caste Ahir, disability mentally challenged 

Monu did not talk until she was 3 years old and, when she did, her 
speech was distorted She refused to walk, did not learn toilet manners and 
maintained ill health Her uncle, a Registered Medical Practitioner, took 
her for the first three years to a number of small-time doctors Being 
diagnosed with a liver problem, she was treated accordingly Monu's liver 
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problem was cured, she picked up on her appetite, but remained mentally 
slow She had also been referred to a local Vaid (Ayurvedic physician) at the 


Table 2 Disability type according to caste and age group 
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the age of 2, and her family had been convinced that Monu would gain 
normalcy with time When this did not happen even at the age of 3, the 
family took her to a well-known doctor in Jaipur She continued his 
medicine for three months Monu’s parents claim that her condition has 
worsened and, for the time being, all medication has been stopped 

Monu 1s very particular about what she wears She bathes twice a day 
and likes to keep herself clean She is a very moody girl if she wants to 
sleeps, then she sleeps all day, sometimes, she might not sleep at all Monu 
was admitted in a public school at Nangal only when she was 9 years old, 
and she is now in class III Her brothers and sisters accompany her to 
school Her sister is her full-time playmate and the two girls keep each 
other company Whether or not she wants to study 1s her prerogative She 
needs to be given special attention, otherwise she gets lost in her own 
world in the middle of a task Monu is often ridiculed and called as bawali 
(insane) by other children, but she does not react to such comments But, 
when she gets angry, she hits out She can look after herself, and she helps 
in household chores as and when she feels like it 


2 Name Renu, age 15 years, caste Dhanak, disability left-foot 
deformity 

Renu was two-and-a-half-months old when she developed high fever A 
Registered Medical Practitioner treated her locally for fever As she grew 
older, she failed to stand up Initially the family believed that the child's 
hip joint had been dislocated, but they later learnt that she had had an 
attack of polio Medication was sought from a retired army doctor in a 
neighbouring village Later, her maternal grandfather took her to Alwar, to 
her maternal granduncle’s (MMB) house, for treatment at Bhagat Singh 
Hospital Till date, Renu experiences weakness in her legs and needs a 
stick to support herself while walking 

Renu has two brothers and two sisters Her father 1s poor and he 
suffers from Tuberculosis Thus, he has readily transferred to Renu’s 
(maternal) grandparents the responsibility to provide for the treatment and 
care of his daughter She can perform most of her household chores, but 
has problems in fetching water She tries to live her life like the normal 
children in the village, but faces a problem when it comes to playing games 
like running and skipping. Renu attended school for sometime, but has 
dropped out due to lack of interest ın studies She still goes to the 
Anganwadi for the mid-day meal Her family hopes to get her married in 
the next year or two 


Haryana has been notorious for high rates of female infanticide and, 


of late, for the misuse of sex-selection technologies leading to large 
number of foeticides Clinics performing such tests and consequent abor- 
tions are mushrooming in all its towns Since the 1981 Census, declining 
sex ratio has become a serious concern Large-scale dowries, anti-women 
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attitüdes and strong male-preference are often cited as reasons for this 
Strong patriarchal traditions, widespread prevalence of the dowry system, 
devaluation of women, and the life-long liability of the girl’s family to 
endow her with gifts after her marriage mean that the girl child 1s a burden. 
Women largely remain unwanted as evidenced in the skewed sex ratio 

Scholars have highlighted the prevalence of anti-women attitudes in 
Haryanavi society, expressed through abuses, folk tales and stereotypes 
(see Chowdhry 1994) Girl children and women remain discriminated in 
terms of food distribution and access to health care Obviously, a girl 
child, and that too with a disability, would be totally unwanted in such a 
society The case studies reflect the initial neglect of a disabled girl child, 
and some parents even admitted their eager anticipation of the child’s 
death Marjina, a 7-year-old girl, who suffers of congenital limb deform- 
ities, was so named because her family members had iost all hopes of her 
living on mar (death) and jna (life), meaning one who is alive after death. 
However, what is significant, when the child is able to cope with the 
disability, fighting all odds in spite of neglect, the family comes together 
to support her/him The delayed response to the symptoms of abnormality 
in case of a child 1s mainly to the inability of the family to understand the 
disability early on 

This neglect in providing basic health care to women of all ages is 
due to both gender discrimination and financial difficulties Among the 
scheduled castes, economic hardships were mainly found to be working 
against the survival of the girl child Women across all castes are 
socialised to take their health less seriously Ramesh has partial hearing 
and partial eyesight, she had an attack of small pox during her childhood 
and the disabilities followed No medication was pursued at that time, as 
small pox is traditionally attributed to the visit of the Mata (the goddess), 
and it 1s believed that there is no remedy for the condition 

The role of family in disability management 1s significant Mother 
and other female relatives look after the child and make the early diag- 
nosis Pooja, a mentally challenged girl enjoys a lot of indulgence from 
her mother who said, ‘ye mar to rahi nahi th’ (she wasn’t dying, thus we 
decided to look after her) The mother refused to acknowledge any form 
of disability in the child The possibility of a speech disability in 
Rajmesh was first pointed out by her grandmother Female relatives and 
the siblings play an important role in bringing up such a child and help- 
ing her cope with disability Men usually take the responsibility of taking 
her around for cure 

In Renu's case, whose father was poor, the maternal grandparents 
took over medication and treatment of her left-foot-deformity In a 
patrilineal society, social links maintained with the woman's natal family 
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are an important social resource Moreover, with regard to cure and 
rehabilitation, social networks of relatives and neighbours are used 
People who have moved out of the village often act as facilitators in esta- 
blishing information networks, moving beyond the boundaries of house- 
hold and kin relations Lacking both economic and social resources, poor 
groups like the scheduled castes face difficulties in post-natal care and 
accessing general health care, both Pooya and Sunny could avail better 
post-natal care due to financial resources of the family and mobilisation 
of influential relatives The scheduled caste parents hardly make any 
effort to take their children out for treatment, perhaps due to lack of 
social resources Thus, though caste does not create problems directly, 
given their lower economic, educational and social status, disabled 
children of the scheduled castes tend to get discriminated 

Disability 1s conceived primarily in terms of effects of karma (fate) 
and often attributed to supernatural powers, spirits, etc. Remedial efforts 
are made on a trial and error basis, trying out every accessible and 
affordable cure Here the economic status of an individual plays an 
important role than the caste status per se, but that does not deter people 
from pursuing possible alternative modes The biomedical system of cure 
is highly sought after leaving the people vulnerable to quacks and other 
non-professionals Going by the local conceptions of disability, all 
possible resources are availed to find the cure for disability However, the 
effort 1s towards finding a cure, rather than rehabilitation Disability might 
be totally ignored unless it comes in the way of smooth functioning of 
everyday life 

Young girls are socialised in traditional gender roles, as capacity to 
do hard manual work is a key factor deciding their marriage and future 
These girl children are not in any sense different from others, as depend- 
ing on the severity of their problem, they like to indulge in girls? play 
Generally, they are not excluded from games Their siblings are often 
protective about them The restrictions on other ‘normal’ girl children are 
also applicable to them There is very little playtime for these girls as 
most of them learn to look after the younger children of the household 
and help their mothers in household chores 

Although the disabled girls are also sent to school, not much value is 
attached to their education A woman's destiny ts still viewed in terms of 
marriage This 1s in contrast to the disabled boys people are aware of the 
concessions provided by the government for such boys, and they are 
educated with the hope that higher studies would help them get jobs 
While the disabled girls are made to gain proficiency in household work, 
the disabled boys are encouraged to become economically stable 
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3 Name Mukesh Pholsmgh, age 19 years, caste Chamar, disability 
blindness 
Mukesh has been absolutely blind since she was 8 years old One night 

around Janmashtami (Lord Krishna’s birthday), she was sleeping in the 
galli (street) outside the house, but got up in the morning to find that she 
had lost her eyesight In spite of constant probing, the family insisted that 
there was no other symptom that could be followed up to the condition 
The family defines the situation as ‘kısı ne ham per apni aafat dal dr 
(someone has put his problems onto us) It 1s maintained that there are men 
known as sevra (shaman) who usually perform black magic In Mukesh’s 
case, the family insisted that someone else’s problems had fallen on them, 
but only by chance, because Mukesh was 1n the way of the aafat (evil 
spirit) and it affected her The rumours went that the night on which 
Mukesh lost her eyesight someone had seen a sevra walking naked through 
the village 

Mukesh did not complain of any pain in the eye, and the family said 
that there were no home remedies to be pursued in this case When the 
problem first arose, Mukesh was taken to the eye hospital at Rewari to no 
avail, and the pursuit was stopped The mother complained that one trip to 
the hospital cost not less than Rs 500 It took Mukesh quite a few years to 
adjust to the situation She would go berserk asking what had happened to 
her Physically, she adjusted to her problem more easily, she started 
performing her own tasks quite independently and her mother played an 
important role in this adjustment Today, Mukesh can do all her work by 
herself she can bathe, wash clothes, clean the house, cut vegetables, etc 
and can even fetch water from the well (1 km from their house) with her 
bhabhv’s (brother’s wife) help She cannot perform any labour-intensive 
task outside the house The family 1s landless and they work as agricultural 
labourers ın the village Because of Mukesh's condition, they are now one 
member short for labour 

Before loosing her eyesight, Mukesh had not been to school After 
that, a teacher asked her to attend school He taught her Braille She wert 
to school for five years with her brother or her neighbour's children, but 
then gave up because this teacher was rather irregular, and other teachers 
were not ready to keep her Sending Mukesh to school seems to be a family 
strategy of managing her so that she could be kept busy while her parents 
left to pursue labour Now Mukesh accompanies her mother whenever she 
goes out for work and sits the whole day in some corner of the field 

Mukesh's teacher had introduced the family to the idea of disability 
pension and helped them to get a medical certificate Mukesh's parents get 
old-age pension as well An account had been opened in the post office in 
Mukesh’s name, and her brother claimed that her pension is deposited in 
this account Now the family is looking out for a suitable groom for her 
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4 Name Maya Devi, age 32 years, caste Ahir, disability Problem in 
right leg, laced muscles and deformed foot 

When Maya Dev: was 7 months old, she had a boil on her right inner 
upper thigh, and it was operated upon in a nearby by town This operation, 
It 15 maintained, created nerve damage leading to deformity ın the child's 
leg The condition ıs described as ‘nas khich gai thí (the nerve got 
stretched) She could not walk till she was 3 years old She was taken by 
her tau (paternal uncle) to Bandiku: for treatment, where she stayed for the 
next three years Maya Devi ultimately ended up with twenty stitches 
vertically down the thigh When she was 11 years old, the doctor suggested 
a second operation, but her illiterate father, feared further complications 
Thus, further medical pursuits were dropped 

Since Maya Devi was very young when she became disabled, she 
adjusted to it very well She learnt all the household and agricultural 
chores She was married off when she was 15 years old Her in-laws’ was a 
Joint household there were four bahus (daughters-in-law) and each of 
them had her share of household work The household is now divided, but 
the brothers live close by Maya Devi’s husband has 1 kila of land, which 
he tills, but the income from this is not sufficient to meet the household 
expenses He also works for a Registered Medical Practitioner to supple- 
ment the household income 

Maya Devi says that her stitches still hurt, she finds working strenuous 
and avoids liftmg heavy weights She does not use any household 
remedies, she knows that her condition is permanent and cannot be 
rectified Her father-in-law, who learnt of the disability pension, had taken 
Maya Devi and helped her to get a disability certificate. She has been 
receiving pension for the past eleven years Maya Devi says, ‘her pension 
1$ consumed into the household budget because in today's costly world it is 
very difficult to make all ends meet' \ 


5 Name Chandbai age 35, caste Jat, disability right-hand amputation 
at the elbow 

Chandba:i was 16 years old when her hand got cut in an electric fodder- 
cutter She lost consciousness at that moment She was first taken to a 
doctor in the village and then to Alwar At Alwar she underwent three 
different operations and had to stay at the government hospital for three 
months Her parents accompanied her during this time, while her brother 
shuttled between their natal village and the hospital carrying food, milk, 
etc everyday When her hand had got cut, Chandbai had gone almost 
hysterical, but she got a lot of support from her mother who stayed with her 
all the time 

Chandbai had been engaged, but the engagement was broken after the 
accident Her parents managed to find another groom and, within a year, 
she was married off She is very proud of her husband, and she claims that 
while her mother-in-law was never too supportive, her husband took on all 
her responsibilities She insists that he had not claimed any extra money as 
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dowry either Chandbai also found support from her sister-in-law, who 
tried to help her as best as she could Chandbai views her condition as 
‘bhagya ki bat’ (a matter of fate) She says that she has never been 
ridiculed by any one, not even her mother-in-law, she, however, feels 
inferior to normal people 

Chandbai now lives in a nuclear family Her husband has no land, his 
main occupation is sharecropping Chandbai regrets that she cannot help 
her husband in any agricultural work, having only one hand, she is no good 
for lavni (reaping crop), etc The only help that she can provide ts to take 
food to him in the field 

Chandbai can do all the household chores including looking after the 
animals and cutting fodder for them She can knead flour and cut 
vegetables with the help of her feet She can make rotis (bread), and wash ‘ 
utensils and clothes, but these take her longer than they would take an 
individual with two hands. The house now has a tap connection, but earlier 
she would go to the well to fetch water She would pull the rope with one 
hand then hold it with her feet and then pull the rope again The women at 
the well would raise her pot to her head and her husband would remove ıt 
at home When her husband was not around, she brought water in a bucket 
She now has three daughters to look after the house for her 

Chandbai used to have pain in her hand till three or four years back 
She learnt about the disability pension through the Sarpanch of the village 
At a camp she was given a disability certificate and her pension form was 
filled 1n. Two-and-a-half years back, she was given an artificial hand and 
trained ın how to wear and use it, but she has discarded it as it was heavy 
and painful and does not stay in place 


6 Name Munnidevi Lalsingh, age 45 years, caste Brahmin, disability 
deformity in the right leg 

Munnidevi belonged to a family of six brothers and sisters She was 5 
years old when she had high fever, after which her right foot got deformed 
She was taken to Surajgad by her father for treatment, but to no avail Her 
condition remained the same for the next three years, a time during which 
she was constantly administered therapy This consisted of leg massages bv 
her mother every afternoon for the next three years She was once kept in a 
pit full of cow dung throughout the afternoon She was not totally bed 
ridden, she could look after herself but her movements were restricted 
After the therapy, she recovered to the extent that she could perform all 
household activities as well as agricultural activities However, she still has 
problem moving around In her younger days, 1f she was taunted by her 
friends, she would fight verbally 

There was nothing wrong with Lalsingh, but his first marriage nego- 
tiations had been cancelled because he was into politics. This delayed his 
marriage prospects and he had trouble finding a bride Then Lalsingh’s 
marriage was fixed with Munnidevi They got married when she was about 
15 and he, around 21 Munnidevi’s mother-in-law was very rude to her, 
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she never gave her any concessions as far as work was concerned 
Munnidevi had to, at times, carry up to 60 kg of wheat and fetch water in 
matka (pitcher) everyday In the initial years of her marriage, she lost three 
kids, her mother-in-law would taunt her on this account saying that all her 
children would get buried under the earth Munnidevi remained secluded 
She now has four children, her first child was a daughter and then she had 
three sons Munnidevi’s daughter has now been married off, but before 
marriage, her daughter used to share a load of her work Now Munnidevi 
has trained her youngest son Haripal to contribute significantly in the 
household chores Munnidevi now lives in a nuclear household now Her 
husband and his brothers have separated but they share a cordial 
relationship 

Munnidevi’s leg has deteriorated over time and it still hurts In winter, 
the pain ıs more and it continues for two or three days It begins from the 
upper thigh and runs to the foot, she can feel palpitation at the centre of the 
feet There are times when she applies mehendi (henna) on her feet (as a 
remedy) and, at other times, the pain reduces only after taking an injection 
She also suffers severe pam in her legs and hips during her periods 
Initially she had told her mother-in-law about it, since nothing was done 
about it, she spoke to her husband and he brought her medicines from a 
local Registered Medical Practitioner 

Munnidevi learnt about the disability pension plan through the 
Sarpanch Munnidevi’s husband had taken her to Rewari to get her 
medical certificate of disability and she was sanctioned the pension 
Munnidevi is a confident woman and says that she is no less than any 
others in spite of her disability, she performs all her chores successfully 
She says that when her husband beats her in a drunken state, she hits him 
back, because she has strong natal support 


A disabled woman in the reproductive age group is most vulnerable, 
as she is pushed towards performing work like any normal individual in 
the society This 1s expjained in terms of the rigid division of labour and 
indispensability of woman's manual work within the domestic as well as 
agricultural sphere, especially after her marriage No special concessions 
are made for disability, (that is, redesigning the house, exempting her 
from work, etc ), a girl child 1s initiated into all possible responsibilities 
No special care 1s extended in terms their specific physical/mental 
disability For instance Urmila, a mentally challenged woman, never got 
any attention of a psychiatrist She was even married and had children 
Rural society does not perceive disabled as people with any special 
requirements Mental illness especially is not recognised as ill-ness or 
disability Their actions are often perceived as either innocuous or 
nonconformist Sometimes they are also seen as shirking work in the 
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guise of disability Their traditional gender roles as worker and reprc- 
ducer are strictly enforced as in case of any normal woman 

Men play a vital role in arranging the girl’s marriage A woman is 
subjected to intensive scrutiny concerning her disability The negative 
stereotypes, which construe her as incomplete, asexual, unreliable and 
hot tempered, also come in the way of finding groom for her The major 
concern expressed in negotiating marriages is her fecundity, and whether 
or not she would prove to be a good worker Thus, marriage for a 
severely disabled woman would prove to be difficult However, the 
social security of every woman lies in her marriage, the dearth of women 
in the society due to male preference, acts to a disabled woman's 
advantage 

It ıs believed that if a woman ıs born with a congenital problem her 
disability will be passed on to her children In most cases, however, the 
disability goes unnoticed at birth, due to lack of medical facilities and 
attention to preliminary indications Thus, the stigma that would other- 
wise be attached to a woman due to congenital problems 1s removed due 
to late detection of disabilities ın her children It ıs also believed that man 
begets the child It 1s said that the crop depends on the type of seed sown 
and not so much on the soil This 1s a simile for the woman who 1s like a 
fertile ground where the man provides the seeds Thus, the disability of 
the woman, it 1s believed, does not have a direct bearing on the child 

The most professed support that a woman with disability can get !s 
the sharing of her responsibilities with her sisters For this, the disabled 
girl is often married into the same household as her sister, usually with a 
consecutive brother and at times to the same man as her sister This type 
of marriage practice often comes to the aid of a disabled woman Other 
characteristics associated with the marriage of a disabled woman is that 
she 1s usually married to a disabled man, a widower, in a household 
whose economic condition 1s lower than her natal home, or to a man who 
cannot find a spouse for whatever reason There were also reports of 
heavy dowries paid by parents of disabled girls There were a few cases 
among the older women who insisted that disability had not got in the 
way of their marriage, but the pomt is debatable 

In South Asia, the care of the aged, the helpless and the young 1s 
considered the duty of the family (Dube 1998 91) The women of the 
family, usually the mother and the sisters and other female relatives, 
distribute the household chores to best accommodate the disabled 
individual Efforts are made to ensure that the disabled individual is 
accompanied at all times. Although she ıs made to do all possible Jobs, 
there might be a relaxation ın the amount of load she carries, or the time 
she takes to perform a particular task Work might also be distributed in a 
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manner that the disabled shoulder a greater load of the household chores 
while the others pursue agricultural labour She often gets lot of support 
in her natal home However, in her marital home, she 1s expected to do 
all the household chores Dube points out that in rural and semi-urban 
areas, patrilineal kin and others tend to live contiguously, where a certain 
quality of relationship 1s expected and there 1s sharing of responsibilities 
(ibid ) 

The Brahmin women enjoy a slight advantage because they are not 
expected to contribute to agricultural labour, unless the household 1s in 
dire economic condition. The Jat and Yadav women face greater strain 
because tending to the animals is also taken to be a part of the household 
chores New technology like fodder machines often work to the dis- 
advantage of women, as we found several cases of amputation due to 
their use Nirmala and Chandbai lost their hands in using electric fodder- 
cutter Nirmala got much support, being in a Joint family, especially from 
her sister (also married into the same family) who shared most of the 
household chores giving her time to recoup But the accident has created 
a void between Nirmala and her husband She has been experiencing so 
much marital stram that she has now stopped observing the ritualistic 
fasts for the welfare of her husband Disability, especially after marriage, 
has led to conflict and estrangement, despite the women working hard 
Domestic violence ts a routine occurrence and disability gives another 
excuse for wife beating Disability 1s not seen as a crisis on a long-term 
basis, rather the family treats it as one among other difficult situations 
For a scheduled caste woman, disability has an adverse impact, because, 
being landless and procurers of small animals, they are mainly dependent 
on agricultural labour for their income Disability robs the household of a 
working member Most disabled women continue to perform the house- 
hold chores, including fetching water from the well, cutting fodder, 
cooking, cleaning, etc stretching their maximum bodily limits 

Resources within the household are usually tailored for the disabled 
in domestic, kinship and in the public domain In the case of Urmila, who 
was married to her aunt’s brother-in-law, an incompetent person who had 
problems finding a match Her aunt fixed the alliance and Urmila had a 
chance to be his spouse Being mentally challenged but physiologically 
capable, she had normal deliveries and all her children are normal They 
provide various types of care to their mother When the children were 
small, Urmila's sister-in-law, who was her paternal aunt as well, facili- 
tated her care We may infer from this case that the kin have control over 
resources and the allocation of roles 

Women conditioned by the patriarchal ideology neglect their own 
health and do-not complain In fact, in most cases, they did not see 
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disability as an 1ssue to be discussed For instance, Ramesh does not get 
periodical medical check up, because it is viewed as a waste of money 
She would rather take her son, who is suffering from an allergic skin 
rash, to the doctor Moreover, three of her daughters have to be married, 
for which she needs to save money These women always seem to give 
preference to the family needs than their own Patriarchy ensures 
compliance 


Women (> 45 Years) 


7 Name Bodhi Devi, age 65, caste Jat, disability paralysis and defor- 
muty of both hands and legs 

When Bodhi Devi was 10 years old, she suffered a paralytic stroke She 
was sitting under a Neem tree and broke into cold sweat By the time her 
mother, who was working in the field, reached her, Bodhi Devi had lost her 
ability to walk Bodhi Devi’s case was defined as a case of hawa lagna? 
Bodhi Devi was taken home and wrapped in a blanket and given kadha (a 
concoction of herbs) Nothing further was done about her condition, as all 
was left to fate Bodhi Devi was not totally immobile, she learnt to move 
around by dragging herself against the floor, she looked after herself and 
attended to most household chores 

When Bodhi Devi was of marriageable age, she was married off to her 
younger sister’s husband Both the sisters were married together and ıt was 
hoped that Bodhi Devi would look after the children while the younger 
sister would go for agricultural labour with her husband After marriage, 
Bodhi Devi looked after the house, cooked, cleaned, tended the animals, 
and plastered the floor with cow dung This arrangement worked well for 
about seven years, while Bodhi Devi had a daughter and her younger sister 
had three daughters and two sons After this, Bodhi Devi and her sister had 
a fight, and Bodh: Devi was thrown out of the house while her daughter 
stayed back with her younger sister 

After being thrown out, Bodhi Devi joined her other sister at Gurgaon 
Two of her sisters Bhaonan: and Gindu Devi had been marr d into the 
same village Bhaonani took her in Bodhi Devi now shuttles between her 
natal village (Jhabua) and her sister's place at Gurgaon Gindu Devi’s son 
Satbir accompanies his aunt during her travels It ıs he who took her to 
Bawal and got her disability pension sanctioned 


8 Name Shanti Devi Ganga Prasad, age mid-60s, caste Shami, dis- 
ability complete blindness 

Shanti Devi got married at the age of 14-15 years Two years later, she 
had an attack of chicken pox and lost the vision in one eye No medication 
was pursued and Shanti Devi went on with her life without any problems 
She did all the household work, and worked in the field, too She had seven 
children, and married them all off, after which the couple was left to 
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themselves As the couple grew old and were no more fit to do agricultural 
labour, they opened a small teashop near the village bus stop and started 
spending their time there 

Gradually, with age, Shanti Devi lost the vision of het second eye too at 
the age of 60 due to complications of cataract and lack of family support 
The doctors also feared that Shanti Devi might not endure an eye surgery 
because of her age 

Shanti Devi now needs support for all her activities. She has to be held 
and taken from the tea stall to her house, accompanied to the toilet, bathed, 
helped with her clothes and looked after at all times One of her five 
daughters or her son ıs always present at their natal house to look after 
their mother 

Shanti Devi and her husband receive old-age pension Her pension is 
main source of economic support in the household, as the tea stall makes 
very little profit Shanti Devi has been taken to various eye camps with the 
hope that some doctor might be able to improve her eye condition but to no 
avail Although Shanti Devi does not complain of any pain in her eyes, 
they constantly water Sitting in the tea stall amidst fumes certainly does 
not help her 


As 1s evident from the life histories, the condition of a disabled 
woman changes with her age and status In the childhood, she enjoys 
parental care and support, but is socialised into her duties as a woman 
After marriage, she is put to work and this is the most strenuous phase of 
her lıfe With age, she gains more social and moral authority in house- 
hold affairs With the expansion of the family, there are more supporting 
hands in terms of sons, daughters, daughters-in-law and grandchildren 
for her social and physical support She ts able to stand up for herself, 
and does not consider herself any less than the others Much of this 
usually depends on the nature of household she belongs to Prem 
Chowdhry (1994) opines that women not only reinforce the social 
boundaries but also subvert them Older women especially express 
protest and control Old age nevertheless brings with it other illnesses 
that compound the problem of physical discomforts Nuclearisation of 
household is leading to reduced support in the old age 


Conclusion 


The foregoing analysis reveals that disability 1s not the primary dis- 
advantage of women in rural Haryana, rather it becomes an additional 
burden on her marginalised gender position. Disabled women are not a 
homogenous category, different types of disability affect women differ- 
ently For instance, limb deformities are considered to be more disabling 
than being deaf and dumb Mental illness is not viewed as an illness or 
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disability till it completely disables the person As a group, however, 
they are the subyect of several stereotypes that further marginalise them 

Disabled women experience disability and gendered roles simul- 
taneously Although stereotyped to be incomplete, they are expected to 
fulfil all the gendered duties and are primarily taken to be working 
members of the society As Kamla Ganesh (1998 121) emphasises, house- 
hold ıs the site of gender bias, family socialises its members to accept 
and transmit this bias, and the ideology of the descent system devalues 
females 

The case studies show that family ıs the most important support 
structure in rural society People find greater security in living in jort 
households Resources within the family are mobilised to extend help 
Elderly women, like the grandmother, often facilitate the initial diagnosis 
of disability Patriarchal structure of the household nevertheless ensures 
that the men of the household play a major role in decision-making — for 
example, where the child should be taken for treatment, how she is to be 
taken, who accompany her, etc They, however, have very little role to 
play in the individual's adjustments in everyday life The women usually 
administer even the prescribed therapy and they are the main caregivers 

Families can be seen as units that both protect and control women 
(Dube 1998 121) Women usually get more support from their natal 
family, from their mother and sisters. Kinship groups, despite separation 
in terms of household structures and the neighbourhood, provide support 
from time to time In the marital home though, she has a harder lıfe still 
sharing of responsibilities among the daughters-in-law was observed As 
regards role allocation, excepting those with mental disabilities, women 
are entrusted with specific gender roles and duties The mentally chal- 
lenged and the blind may have higher degree of dependency, whereas 
those with speech and hearing disabilities are not treated any differently, 
as they are able to perform all household and agricultural tasks Families 
and neighbours with deaf children cultivate skills in sign language, 
thereby precluding the possibility of exclusion. Only those with severe 
locomotor disabilities are seen as ashrit (literally, dependent) or viklarg, 
and thus in need of support As evidenced from the cases, mental illness 
is less recognised unless it severely retards the functioning of the 
woman's life 

Older women receive help from the daughters (who visit their nazal 
home regularly) and daughters-in-law The role of mother's brother is 
also significant, and his family is seen to be extending help on different 
occasions One tends to agree with Rajni Palriwala and Carla Risseeuw 
who argue that ‘marriage, family and kinship are social domains charac- 
terised by duality They carry the elements of security, support and care 
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as they entail elements of control — even oppression — limiting people’s 
options to realise their own welfare and interests or of those for whom 
they take particular responsibility’ (1996 39) We see here that, apart 
from extending support and help in their work, families do not neces- 
sarily create special opportunities for the disabled in order to cope better 

Management of disability in the context of a community 1s often 
related to a crisis situation The more permanent form of rehabilitation 1s 
centred in the household where a woman with disability lives and with 
the help of several social mechanisms learns to cope with her state No 
professional help is sought in most cases Unlike in the urban and 
western context where social participation of disabled women 1s a major 
issue, rural society accommodates the disabled and extends support at 
several levels Disabled are not excluded, however, they are made useful 
by recognising their potential They, however, continue to bear the brunt 
of their disability and gender in trying to prove that they are as normal as 
her non-disabled women 

State policies, on the other hand, treat the individual as a unit of 
analysis The disability act ignores gendered realities of everyday lives of 
disabled, situated in families and communities Women's education is a 
highly neglected area, as dropout rate of girl children after primary level 
1s alarmingly high Gurl children among the scheduled castes generally 
do not receive any education Devaluation of woman’s education is an 
important reason for the disabled woman in a rural context being unable 
to become self-dependent Nowadays younger girls are sent to school, 
but very few complete it Women’s work outside the family is still not 
taken as a viable option They rarely pursue higher education and 
professional jobs, though now there is growing awareness of the 
opportunities Despite legal rights in property, patriliny ensures that they 
remain dependent on men of the family Land rights are rarely given to 
women, virtually rendering them resource less 

The state provides nominal pension to the disabled,° this information 
IS disseminated through announcements by the Panchayat and women’s 
informal networks Health camps are held in easily accessible places 
However, there is no provision of pension for children and those below 18 
years of age, as the state government expects families to fend for them 

Whether or not the disability pension and other facilities have contri- 
buted to empowerment remains a point of debate, especially in a society 
ruled by patriarchal norms In most cases, the pension gets absorbed in 
the household expenses Similar other concessions provided by the state 
— for example, fellowships, concessions, Job reservation — are hardly 
relevant, largely due to heavy bias of the policy in favour of the urban 
educated middle-class society Since the needs of the disabled women in 
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rural areas find no place in the policy framework, they remain marginal- 
ised in their relationship to the state The role of the state agencies like 
the department of social welfare and panchayat is only limited to 
spreading information and disbursing pension There are no special 
schools or community-based rehabilitation programmes ın this area The 
NGO initiatives are also almost negligible 


Notes 


Thanks are due to Planning, Research, Evaluation and Monitoring (PREM) Division, 
Ministry of Social Justice an Empowerment, Government of India for funding this 
project, and to Dr SM Patnaik, Department of Anthropology, University of Delhi and 
Indrani Sen, for research support 


1 Persons with Disabilities, Equal Opportunities, Protection of Rights and Full 
Participation Act 1995 is a comprehensive piece of legislation Under this Act, each 
state provides for the educational, employment, travel and pension requirements of 
their disabled people 

2 This study was carried out in six villages of Rewari district through intensive anthro- 
pological fieldwork during May—August 2002 (see Mehrotra 2002) For an abridged 
version, see Mehrotra (2004b) For details on the cultural conceptions of disability 
and their cure in rural Haryana, see Mehrotra (2002a) 

3 Many of the generalisations in the literature on disability in India require empirical 
validation Sociological research in this area remains scanty and scattered 

4 Of the six villages visited during the course of study, fifty life histories were 
collected from various castes and age groups However, only forty-five cases have 
been analysed here 

5 Most limb deformities in the area are understood in terms of ‘hawa lagna’, though 
most people are now aware of polio When kawa (wind) affects an individual, it 
causes bodily deformities The words polio, paralysis or /akwa are used almost 
interchangeably 

6 The Government of Haryana provides a monthly pension of Rs 200 to each disabled 
person with more than 70 percent disability Most people complained that this 
criteria, was not fair and the pension amount to be very meagre 
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Legal Constructions of Domestic Violence 


Sawmya Ray 


This paper attempts to understand the existing laws on violence and 
their implementation. through an analysis of some court cases of 
domestic violence It highlights the ways in which the legal system in 
India constructs the issue of domestic violence Although the 
Constitution of India guarantees equal rights to women as indi- 
viduals, women's access to justice has been severely curtailed in the 
name of ‘private’ issues Continuous struggles of women's groups 
have led to several amendments to the existing laws and the intro- 
duction of new ones Studies, however, show that the implementation 
of the laws still remains partial and conservative, and convictions in 
cases of domestic violence remam minimal 


Although the Constitution of India guarantees equal rights to women as 
individuals, the state has hardly perceived them as such. Citizenship has 
for long been exclusively viewed as the domain of men. Women's identi- 
ties and lives have been either excluded from or viewed as secondary in 
the framework of state-citizen relations Women's issues have always 
been dealt with in the context of family and are, therefore, considered 
private (Sunder Rajan 2003) 

The Indian women's movement has consistently strived to bring 
women's issues out of the so-called private sphere It has shown that the 
institutions of the public and the private overlap in their effect on each 
other and that they cannot be looked at in isolation of each other The 
spheres of the home, family and marriage have been critical institutional 
sites in the pre-indeperidence social reform campaigns as well as for the 
women's movement in post-independent India. The women's movement 
in the 1970s and 1980s not only highlighted such atrocities on women 
like dowry and wife-beating within the family, but also pointed out and 
questioned the ways in which the state passed off such acts of violence as 
private affairs that took place within the family and were of no concern 
to it (Kumar 2001) 

In order to prove its commitment to women's issues, the state has 
responded to the criticisms and demands by the women’s movement by 
amending the existing laws and enacting new ones like Sections 498A 
and 304B of the Indian Penal Code (IPC) Soon the women’s groups 
realised the inadequacies of these laws ın the wake of a series of anti- 
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women judicial decisions. They realised that laws will prove ineffective 
as long as there is patriarchal bias in the mindset of the implementers and 
interpreters of the law (see Agnes 1992, Menon 2000, Vindhya 2000) 
Even so, the women’s groups recognise that they have to continue 
making demands for new legislations to fight against violence against 
women They see recourse to law as necessary and inevitable, as it is 
believed that legally criminalising a practice would socially delegitimise 
it (Menon 2000) 

One of the responses to constant pressure from various women's 
organisations was the introduction in 2001 of the ‘Domestic Violence 
Bill" by the then Bharatrya Janata Party (BJP)-led National Democratic 
Alliance (NDA) government This was supposedly a sign of the state's 
commitment to empowerment of women through legislation However, 
the corftents of the bill raised serious doubts about the legitimacy of such 
claims Various organisations and activists pointed out that, instead of 
giving relief, the Bill would create more barriers in the quest for justice 
This Bill failed to meet the aspirations of women, and it showed lack of 
motivation on the part of the government to contain the evil of domestic 
violence (Jaisingh 2002) In the wake of the Gujarat carnage, the Bill 
could not be introduced in Parliament for voting With the dissolution of 
the 73 Lok Sabha, the Bill got annulled A new Bill, introduced by thé 
Congress-led United Progressive. Alliance government, was passed in 
Parliament on 24 August 2005 

This paper attempts to understand the existing laws on violence 
through an analysis of domestic violence cases, from the Nampally 
Criminal Court, Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh over a period of four years 
(1998-2002) Handling of these cases, the definitions, interpretation and 
implementation of the existing laws, and the basis on which the verdict 
on these cases were delivered show the way the legal system constructs 
‘women’, ‘women’s rights and issues’ Keeping in view the findings of 
this study, the paper then examines the relevance of the *Domestic 
Violence Bill 2001’ 


Analysis of Domestic Violence Laws 


Law in India, in its definitions of violence, does not recognise the myriad 
ways in which domestic violence can occur Nor does it take into account 
the variety of reasons for the different forms of violence within the 
domestic sphere Despite many amendments to the law, domestic 
violence ıs still dealt with as invariably related to dowry Sections 498A 
and 304B of the IPC deal with, or at least ought to deal with, the issue of 
domestic violence — cruelty and harassment of wife, and wife's murder 
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The violence that takes place between members within the domestic 
sphere who are not related directly through marriage (like cousins, 
neighbours, friends, acquaintances and distant relatives) does not come 
within the ambit of these Sections If recognised, these offences are dealt 
with under a separate set of sections and are sometimes categorised as 
unnatural offences 


Domestic Violence Laws: The Dowry Question 


The end of the Emergency in 1977 marked the second phase of the 
women’s movement in India It was at this juncture that a large number 
of dowry murders, especially in and around Delhi, came to the public 
view in the guise of accidents or suicides Dowry harassment was always 
considered to be a family problem and dowry murders were treated as 
suicide The state did not think it right to intervene in family matters, and 
so dowry torture and deaths always went unaccounted for Along with 
awareness campaigns, women’s groups took up legal campaigns to 
address this issue 

The existing Dowry Prohibition Act of 1961 was inadequate and 
biased Along with other loopholes, this Act excluded presents given to 
the bride and the groom and the money transacted after marriage from its 
purview, and it regarded both the giving and the taking dowry as an 
offence With pressure from women’s groups, this Act was amended, 
first ın 1980, and then again, ın 1986, increasing the quantum of fine to 
Rs 15,000 and making the offence non-bailable The onus of proof was 
shifted to the accused 

Despite these amendments, many loopholes in the law remained 
concealed and women’s groups remained content with the assurance that 
women can now invoke the law to get justice Their faith in the legal 
machinery did not last long Gradually, they realised that, notwith- 
standing the amendments to the law, the problem of dowry still loomed 
large due to misinterpretation and non-implementation of laws (Gandhi 
and Shah 1993, Kumar 1998) 

During this struggle against dowry, feminists related all forms of 
violence against women within the home to dowry demands They had 
concentrated only on the violence against women by husbands and in- 
laws and had overlooked other forms of violence that occur against 
women both in their matrimonial homes and in their natal homes As the 
women's movement gained momentum, many issues that were once 
considered taboo came to the fore and were discussed Many women 
came out and shared their experiences of abuse and other forms of 
harassment This sharing led to a revelation that violence against women/ 
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wives also occurred independent of dowry demands The outcome was 
the construction of *wife-beating or *wife-battering? that signified more 
than merely ‘dowry’ as violence against women in the family With the 
intensification of the campaign in the 1980’s, other forms of violence, 
not only against wife, but also against other female members in the 
family, came to the fore 

The new definition took into its fold many more forms of violence 
against women and children, rather than only the act of battering the 
wife The term ‘domestic violence’ was coined to address these varied 
ways of violence upon various members within the domestic sphere 
(Agnes 1998) Women’s groups resorted to legal campaigns, dharnas, 
social boycotting, sensitising through awareness, ete (Gandhi and Shah 
1993) ‘Police apathy towards the victims of domestic violence, their 
dismissal of it as a private matter, lack of legal provisions, [and] their 
own inadequacy to provide support structures, made feminists rethink 
their stand on legal campaigns and seeking support of the state The 
tendency towards demanding proper legislation re-emerged’ (Pappu 
2000 54) 

Till 1983, there was no specific provision pertaming to violence 
within family or home With the women’s groups’ demand for laws 
against domestic violence, the Government of India was content to 
amend provisions of criminal acts ın 1983, and again, in 1986 Special 
categories of offences were introduced under Sections 498A and 304B of 
the IPC to deal with cruelty to wives, and dowry harassment and dowry 
deaths The state still did not accept the term ‘domestic violence’, but 
limited it to marital violence The First Information Report (FIR) for 
marital violence cases is filed under Sections 498A and 304B of the IPC 


Sections 498A and 304B of the IPC 


Section 498A declares that cruelty by husband or his family against his 
wife is an offence, and the person(s) found guilty of this ‘shall be 
punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years 
and shall also be liable to fine’ (quoted in Agnes 1992 26) ‘Cruelty’ is 
defined broadly to mean 


any wilful conduct of a nature likely to drive a woman to commit suicide 
or cause grave injury or danger to her life, whether mental or physical It 
includes harassment with a view of coercing her or her relatives to meet 
any unlawful demand for property or on account of failure by her to meet 
such a demand (ibid 26) 
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Positively, this Section does not use the term dowry (it only makes 
an indirect reference to ‘unlawful demand for property’) to define 
cruelty, and includes mental cruelty Hence, it 1s broad enough to be used 
in situations of domestic violence where the cause of violence may or 
may not be dowry On the other hand, the use of the term “grave injury’ 
gives space for subjective interpretation of the gravity of violence As it 
does not specify the standards on which the gravity 1s measured, it 
‘ignores the everyday violence suffered by women 

Section 304B focuses on dowry deaths According to this section, 


where the death of the woman ts caused by any burns or bodily injury, or 
occurs otherwise than under normal circumstances within seven years cf 
her marriage and if it 1s shown that soon before her death she was 
subjected to cruelty or harassment by her husband or any other relatives cf 
her husband for or in connection with any demand for dowry, such death 
shall be called ‘dowry death’ and such husband or relatives shall be 
deemed to have caused her death’ (ibid 27) 


The offence 1s punishable with a minimum of seven years and a maximum 
of life-imprisonment. Once dowry harassment is proved, the presumption 
of guilt lies on the accused, and he has to prove that he is innocent 

This Section, unlike Section 498A, can be used only for cases related 
to dowry Since no record is maintained and no complaints made at the 
time of meeting dowry demands while the girl is still alive, it 15 extremely 
difficult to prove dowry death under this Section This Section also 
presumes that women are harassed for dowry only within the first seven 
years of marriage Overall, this Section 1s not likely to benefit women to 
deal with domestic violence, as violence is not always related to dowry 
From the words ‘soon before her death’ one can infer that 1t does not take 
into account the violence committed earlier, or the violence committed 
on a routine basis from day one, as a valid cause that may lead someone 
to commit suicide Thus, abetment to suicide does not come under the 
purview of this Section Proof of dowry harassment by the husband or 
his family ts a must for conviction under this Section Whereas, Section 
498A has fewer requirements, since the seven-year marriage period :s 
removed and the harassment extended to mental cruelty leading to 
suicide 1s not confined to the period immediately prior to the death 

Despite their loopholes, Sections 498A and 304B of the IPC, which 
were introduced to deal with dowry violence and dowry death, are 
widely extended to deal with violence against wives These Sections 
cannot deal with other forms of violence among other members of the 
domestic sphere Thus, they have their own limits in defining the scope 
of domestic violence 
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The Police Station: An Example of Institutionalised Patriarchy 


The state has historically considered the home to be the domain of 
control and unquestionable authority of the male head of the household 
Everyday violence experienced by several women has largely remained 
untouched by the legal institutions in the name of ‘private’ matters 
Women; thus, suffer from ‘st-uctural violence’, which 1s internalised 
through socialisation While granting rights and citizenship, the male 
values are taken as the norm and women get subsumed under the male 
value system In practice, the public-private dichotomy reinforces struc- 
tural violence What one does in the collective 1s seen as ‘public’ and 
what one does at home as ‘private’ Private man’s ‘animality’ and public 
man’s ‘humanity’ 1s the dualistic combination of man’s nature 

Woman is placed within the domestic sphere and she is associated 
with reproduction, cleaning, cooking, sexual servicing, and ego servicing, 
activities which are not regarded as economic and, therefore, remain 
unpaid All these are repetitive and physical in nature, and are therefore 
seen as being inferior to mental work Mental work is romanticised and 
is theorised as abstract, as opposed and superior to physical work, which 
is theorised as concrete This division leads to exploitation. within the 
private sphere Feminists have rejected this division and have come out 
with the slogan *the personal is politica? 


This slogan emphasises how personal circumstances are structured by 
public factors, by laws about rape and abortion, by status of wife, by sexual 
division of labour at home and work place There is an inherent connection 
between personal and public and so personal problems can be solved 
through political means and action (Pateman 1983 295) 


As Mary E John puts it, the ‘feminist critique of violence against 
women, post independence, moved away from the embodied identity of 
victims to a critique of the state, patriarchal and ideological structures, 
including class and community biases The sphere of the domestic and 
conceptions of private and public become reconstituted during this 
period’ (2005 713) The state responded by passing Sections 498A and 
304B of the IPC, establishing women police stations, and setting up 
family counselling cells, marking the beginning of attempts to provide 
some options outside the family to women facing domestic violence 
Despite these provisions, studies show that when women approach the 
police station they are met with indifference and hostility Their cases are 
not taken up seriously and they are discouraged from filing complaints 
Police officers pretend that they do not have any power to interfere in 
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domestic matters Section 156 of the Criminal Procedure Code (CrPC) 
empowers police officers to register and enquire into cognisable offences 
without waiting for a specific complaint, and Sections 498A and 304B of 
the IPC are related to cognisable offences The police, however, are 
reluctant to mtervene in cases of domestic violence, and they insist that 
they have no legal authority to register the case 

In cases where the complainant insists on registering a case, she 1s 
treated with indifference Section 154 of the CrPC prescribes in detail 
how a complainant should be handled in a police station Under the law, 
all information initially given regarding the commission of an offence 
must be written down, read over to the complainant, signed by the 
complainant, and entered in a case diary A free copy of the document 
must also be given to the complainant immediately Everything hinges 
on this document, which is called the FIR Seldom do the police follow 
this process Most often, the women are hardly aware of their rights and 
the legal procedures to be followed Their access to the public 1s severely 
curtailed by practices of violence and dual exclusion They are excluded 
from formal politics and governance through brazen practices and miso- 
gyny All these contribute to their curtailment of right to information and 
explain their lack of knowledge of their own rights as individuals 
(Kannabiran 2005) The police take undue advantage of this, and rather 
than helping the complainant, threaten and send her back to the violent 
home When the victim insists on filing a case and goes ahead with it, the 
next hindrance lies in the registration of the case 

The tendency is to restrict the registration of domestic violence cases 
to the two Sections, that 1s, 498A and 304B of the IPC Other relevant 
sections ofthe law — like those pertaining to murder, assault, and criminal 
restraint — that apply to all individuals are rarely cited as applicable to 
battered women Even ın registering domestic violence cases under 
Sections 304B and 498A, active manipulation 1s done to conceal the 
crime and protect the offender In my study, out of twenty cases of 
violence relating to dowry, seven have died of dowry harassment All 
these cases should have come under Section 304B, but only three cases 
are registered under it, and other four cases are booked as suicide or 
abetment to suicide 

The loopholes in the definition of domestic violence make it open to 
subjective interpretation leading to irregularities in registration and also 
in Judgement There 1s no standard set, the patriarchal mindset of the 
judges makes them give primary importance to the cause of violence, 
rather than to the act of violence itself. Section 498A recognises physical 
and mental cruelty even when not related to dowry, even so, judges 
search for dowry as a cause of violence The narrative of *dowry? as the 
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cause of ‘violence on women in the family’ 1s popular among the police 
and the judiciary 

For example, in one case, the victim (the wife of the accused) died 
due to burn injuries within seven years of marriage, as she was set afire 
by the accused The reason for violence against her was the death of their 
male child due to illness, which occurred at her maternal place The 
accused alleged that the victim and her parents neglected his son's 
health, and used to beat her up regularly They used to have fights over it 
and in one such fight the accused lost his temper and set her on fire The 
Judge while acquitting the accused, pronounced that *one can come to a 
reasonable conclusion that the disputes 1f any between the deceased and 
the accused were of mere domestic friction but not any serious disputes 
as the cause of it [sic] 1s not grave enough’ The seriousness of the 
violence and the gravity of the cause are left to the interpretation of the 
respective judge and not to the victim of the violence to decide it. In this 
case, the judge did not think that violence against the wife due to son's 
death ıs anything serious. The judge also said that ‘in the whole FIR and 
prosecution evidence, dowry was never mentioned as a cause of 
violence, so the allegation of violence against her, which led to her death, 
is false and the cause not grave enough to lead to abetment to suicide? 

In another case, the judge, while acquitting the accused, says, *Cruelty 
must be wilful, meaning something more than “matrimonial cruelty”, 
which may be proved against a spouse ' One infers from this that Judges 
do not take matrimonial cruelty as something serious, though Section 
498A, in its definition of cruelty includes matrimonial cruelty as punish- 
able This is because the wife is considered the property of her husband 

As Kate Millet puts it, ‘Traditionally, patriarchy granted the father 
nearly total ownership over the wife or wives and children, including the 
powers of physical abuse and often even those of murder and sale? 
(1970 33) Thus, battering and sometimes even murder by the husband 
are seen in terms of mere domestic friction, rights of a man, etc 
Objectification of a woman's body 1s what occurs in the marital as well 
as legal institutions A woman is considered to be a commodity that ts to 
be disposed off by her parents as early as possible She is possessed, 
transferred from one man (father) to another (husband) like a mere 
object The owner now is the husband who can do anything to her and no 
interference is permissible Hence, the legal system does not recognise 
marital violence in its myriad forms as cruelty to wife This does not 
mean that when dowry has been mentioned or is the major cause of 
violence, the woman has a greater chance of getting justice In my study, 
out of twenty cases of dowry related violence, the accused was found 
guilty only in one case The reasons for acquittal are varied lack of 
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concrete proof of violence, inconsistency of statements by witnesses, 
character of the woman, inconsistency in dying declarations, etc 


Demand for Evidence on a ‘Private’ Issue 


Violence occurs within the four walls of the house, and obtaining proof 
of violence 1s very difficult In India, woman/wife 1s generally identified 
with her family/home, which is in the private sphere The confines of the 
physical walls of the house, within which violence takes place, doubly 
enforce this ideological separation. The members are socialised to keep 
the private matters to themselves to uphold the dignity and honour of the 
family The privacy and honour of the husband is respected at the 
expense of his wife The members of the society not only accept this 
notion but reinforce it in practical life by not interfering in others’ family 
matters Therefore, even if it is the question of violence within the home, 
no outsider 1s interested or permitted to interfere and talk about it 

The only concrete proof is the woman herself who has suffered the 
violence, but her words are not taken into consideration as proof 
Explaining this situation, Gandhi and Shah write, 


There has not been much of an effort by the law to understand the 
character of the crime, its personal nature or indeed to empathise with the 
situation of women By demanding concrete proof and witnesses in 
situations which make it virtually impossible to produce either, the court 
has given the majority of the accused the benefit of doubt' (1993 56) 


The other problem is that dowry demands are verbal and there 1s no 
written document made while giving or taking dowry The prosecution, 
in most cases, is unable to come up with such evidence for the simple 
reason that these transactions at the time of marriage or even after it are 
rarely recorded in writing. Furthermore, because in most of the cases the 
people involved are generally parents and close relatives, there are no 
independent witnesses to give evidence of the demands made (Vindhya 
2000) In my study, in six out of twenty cases of dowry, the judges have 
cited lack of concrete proof as one of the reasons for acquitting the 
accused 


Rejection of Dying Declarations 


Criminal jurisprudence 1s built around the belief that a dying person is 
most likely to tell the truth Dying declarations recorded by the police, 
therefore, have clinching evidentiary value The irony ts that often the 
dying declaration 1s used to acquit the accused If necessary, the dying 
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declaration is recorded twice, and any inconsistency found between them 
leads to its total rejection. Otherwise, the judge, according to her or his 
own whim, takes into consideration any one of them and pronounces the 
Judgement For example, in one case, the victim while giving the first 
dying-declaration did not have her maternal family by her side, and 
under pressure from her in-laws, she did not state the correct facts Later, 
when her parents and brothers arrived, she voluntarily gave another 
statement narrating the torture she underwent regularly at the hands of 
her 1n-laws and how she was set on fire by her mother-in-law and 
brothers-in-law, ın the absence of her husband The Judge rejected the 
second dying-declaration stating that *the defence lawyer's argument is 
true that the deceased was tutored by her parents in giving a second 
statement as the acctised did not pay the money demanded by her parents" 
He also questioned the mental condition of the deceased woman, and 
acquitted the accused on the basis of the first dying-declaration 

By questioning the mental condition of the victim, the judge ignored 
the fact that dying declarations are taken only when the doctor certifies 
that the victim 1s in a proper mental condition to give a dying declaration 
The judge preferred to rely upon the first declaration, which was more 
prone to be false, as the victim gave it when she was in a condition of 
pain, fear and shock The second declaration was perhaps more reliable, 
as the victim was in a secure atmosphere and had started internalising the 
fact that an attempt to murder her was made by her in-laws On the one 
hand, judges acquit the accused based on dying declarations and ignoring 
other proofs, and on the other hand, judges reject the dying declarations 
altogether as unreliable concrete proof to convict the accused As, in 
another case, the judge said, *except the second dying-declaration there is 
no other oral and documentary evidence to prove that the accused 
harassed and ill-treated the deceased for additional dowry' Therefore, 
even dying declarations are accepted and rejected at the whims of the 
Judges 

"The judges also fail to take into consideration the mental state of the 
woman on her deathbed giving the declaration. The truth about women 
dying due to domestic violence is [that] they are unable to condemn their 
murderers even on their deathbeds, because of threats or social condition- 
ing’ (Devi et al 2000 37) Therefore, even on her deathbed, a woman 
hesitates to condemn her husband and his family, and she still hopes that 
everything will be normal if she survives This attitude can be traced to 
the way gender socialisation occurs in Indian society Praying for peace 
and prosperity of her matrimonial home through poojas and bratas and 
working towards these by being self-sacrificing and obedient is consi- 
dered to be her first and foremost duty These ideas govern the lives of 
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majority of Indian women and they find it difficult to transgress these 
cultural stereotypes (Kakar 1998) She also has to think of her own 
parents and her children's safety and security Out of fear that her 
husband and in-laws may take revenge upon her parents and children, 
she prefers to remain silent rather than complain against them Only when 
she realises the truth and is well supported, she condemns the culprits 


Fidelity in Question 


‘To be a good wife is by definition to be a good woman The ideal 
womanhood incorporated by Sita 1s one of chastity, purity, gentle 
tenderness and a singular faithfulness, which cannot be destroyed or even 
disturbed by her husband's rejection, slights or thoughtlessness’ (ibid 
55) Any woman who tries to cross the prescribed norms for her or raises 
her voice against her husband is condemned both by the society and the 
state ‘The state constructs “women” by differentiating among them 
thus, women may be different in law and in policy according to their 
different religious identities, or in terms of categories of “good” and 
“bad” (housewives and prostitutes), normal and deviant — ' (Sunder 
Rajan 2003 22) The moment the wife decides to break the bondage of 
tradition and step out of the so-called sanctity of the family structure, she 
is branded as deviant, infidel and ineligible for justice 

Judges often subscribe to this ideology and acquit the accused on 
grounds of suspicion upon the wife's fidelity In one of case, the wife 
was thrown out of her husband's house as she could not meet the demand 
for additional dowry and also had opposed her husband's illit 
relationship with their neighbour. After being thrown out, she went to her 
parents’ place and, with their support, she had filed a case against her 
husband and in-laws The defence lawyer argued that *she had left home 
as she was having an illegal affair with another person and on his 
instance had filed the case against her husband and in-laws and not 
because she was abused by them and thrown out of the house’ The 
judge, in this case, relied upon the above argument of the defence lawyer 
and acquitted the accused saying, ‘it cannot be relied that she left the 
home only due to harassment, so the accused cannot be blamed for her 
actions’ This 1s like blaming the victim, where the victim 1s held 
responsible for the violence perpetrated upon her The assumption 1s that 
the woman must have invited the violence upon her by some conduct of 
hers 

Furthermore, the judge, while trying to prove that the complainant 1s 
making false allegation, says ‘no prudent woman wil! keep quiet without 
lodging any complaint against her husband and continue staying with 
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him even after knowing his illicit affair with another woman’ Thus, on 
the one hand, if the woman leaves her abusive husband, then her character 
comes into question, on the other hand, 1f she stays on and does not 
complain at the first instance, she is nota prudent woman The judge 
here does not take into consideration that women are economically and 
emotionally dependent upon their husbands Their first priority 1s to save 
the marriage rather than run to the police station and file a complaint If a 
husband has an illicit relationship with another woman, social stigma hits 
the wife rather than the husband, she is thought of being unable to satisfy 
her husband, which makes him go for another woman Thus, in the whole 
process, there 1s character assassination of the woman and the culprit is 
allowed to go scot-free 


Leniency in Giving Punishment 


The insensitivity of the judges is reflected in the punishments given to 
the culprits found guilty In my study, in only one of the twenty cases, 
the accused was found guilty (in this case, the parents-in-law were 
acquitted, despite helping their son in committing the murder) However, 
though the husband was found guilty and the dowry death had occurred 
within seven years of marriage, the punishment given was one year 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 3,000 or, in default, to suffer one 
more month of imprisonment Whereas the amended law very clearly 
states that 1f it 1s a proved case of dowry death, the offence is punishable 
with a minimum of seven years rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 
15,000 or the value of dowry whichever 1s more 


Witness Turns Hostile 


The slightest variation in the statements of any witness leads the judge to 
declare the witness hostile In one case, the victim’s father had given 
varying statements about the weight of the gold given in dowry, and the 
Judge declared the witness hostile and acquitted the accused The 
witnesses are repeatedly called to the police station and court, and are 
asked complicated questions and feel threatened, they obviously turn 
hostile In my study, in six out of twenty cases, some or the other witness 
had turned hostile 


Length of Trial and Withdrawal of Cases in Large Numbers 


The minimum time taken for the cases in my study to be solved was 
three years The long and dragging procedure along with the monetary 
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strain add to the misery of the woman Most of the victims do not have 
any economic resources of their own, and this deters them away from 
filing a case 

A major cause for the withdrawal of cases 1s that the woman has to 
fight two cases, one in the civil court for divorce, maintenance and child 
custody, and another in the criminal court to get the accused convicted 
for the violence perpetrated upon her (Agnes 1999) She wants divorce to 
escape torture She does not have any economic support, but wants child 
custody Her husband uses her predicament to his advantage she 1s asked 
to withdraw the case tn the criminal court and, in exchange, the husband 
agrees to grant her divorce, maintenance and child custody 

There are also cases where the victim's parents go in for an out-of- 
court settlement with the accused, and the case is withdrawn Reports of 
violence on women who have come out of their marriage at the hands of 
police, lawyers and other men are common As Kalpana Kannabiran puts 
it, 


In India, marriage for woman 1s seen as the ultimate goal Any woman who 
decides to remain single, come out of a violent marriage, or 1s a destitute, 1s 
looked down upon and the society 1s ever ready to exploit and harass her 
Many times women find it easier to cope with a hostile home environment 
than to cope with a hostile and misogynist public space of which the 
criminal justice system and legal profession 1s often a part’ (2005 4) 


Thus, they prefer to go back to the violent home rather than fight a losing 
case or remain single or divorced These factors explain the large number 
of withdrawal of cases 

Thus, the biased and insensitive attitude of the judges towards the 
problems of women only adds to the abuse and harassment of women 
Women’s groups in India have time and again appealed to the 
government to pass more pro-women laws and ensure their proper 
implementation and accessibility to women in the quest for justice After 
a gap of nearly two decades, the then BJP-led NDA coalition government 
finally responded to these pleas and protests by bringing up the Domestic 
Violence Bill 2001, which sought to fulfil the demands of the women's 
groups and plug in the existing loopholes An analysis of this Bill shows 
that, contrary to its objective, it only reinforced existing biases 


Domestic Violence Bill 2001 


The drafting of the ‘Protection from Domestic Violence Bill’ was the 
result of many dejnands by women's groups, and was done by Women's 
/ 
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Rights Initiative, which 1s a part of the well-known group The Lawyers 
Collective led by the Supreme Court advocate Indira Jaisingh, ın 1992 
This bill was circulated among a wide range of women's groups across 
the country and the National Commission for Women (NCW), which 
came out with its own draft bill in 1994 This NCW bill was severely 
criticised by women’s groups Women’s groups throughout the country 
had several discussions on this and, finally, in 1999, The Lawyers 
Collective came out with its draft bill on domestic violence The main 
aim of this bill was that any law that addresses domestic violence must 
define ıt in terms of the internationally accepted definition, prevent it, 
protect the right of the woman to live in the shared household, and make 
provisions for the maintenance of the woman 

Nearly ten years after signing the UN General Assembly Resolution 
to adopt the Convention on Elimination of all forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW) (December 1993), the Government of India, 
through the Ministry of Human Resource Development, published and 
circulated the ‘Protection from Domestic Violence Bill 2001’ (Bill No 
133 of 2002) This Bill failed to provide effective and meaningful steps 
to deal with domestic violence Many positive provisions laid down in 
the draft bill submitted by the women's groups had been completely 
omitted or modified to suit patriarchal interests New anti-women clauses, 
which were not there before, were added In what follows, we shall 
discuss the problems with this Bill 


Problem with the Definition 


As a signatory to CEDAW and Beijing Platform for Action, India has 
accepted ‘violence against women’ to mean ‘any act of gender based 
violence that results in, or 1s likely to result in, physical, sexual, or 
psychological harm or suffering to women, including threats of such acts, 
coercion or arbitrary deprivation of liberty, whether occurring in public 
or private’ Instead of adopting this definition, the government Bill 
preferred to define domestic violence as 


Habitual assaults or one that makes the life of the aggrieved person 
miserable by cruelty of conduct, (a) even if such conduct does not amount 
to physical ill-treatment, (b) forces the aggrieved person to lead an immoral 
life, (c) or, otherwise injures or harms the aggrieved person (Section 4) 
(italics added) 


While the draft bill prepared by The Lawyers Collective stuck to the 
internationally accepted definition of domestic violence, the government 
Bull did not 
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The very inclusion of the words like ‘habitual’ and ‘miserable’ made 
the definition unacceptable According to this Bill, domestic violence ts 
considered so, only if it ıs ‘habitual’ So, a woman would have to subject 
herself to repeated assaults to prove that her husband ‘habitually’ beats 
her A single instance of violence is not enough to be accepted as an act 
of cruelty The lawmakers totally ignored the fact that violence in a 
household arises out of power relationships between two people The fact 
that one person takes it upon himself to deprive the other of her/his rights 
as an individual 1s itself violation of the other's rights This definition did 
not use the language of rights but instead used the outdated concept of 
conduct, such as ‘making the life of the aggrieved person miserable? It 
did not define cruelty, and thus allowed a great deal of subjective 
interpretation as to what would constitute domestic violence Thus, tco 
much 1s left to the mercy of the judge and too little to the rights of the 
person aggrieved This definition was hardly a departure from the 
existing definition of cruelty in Section 498A of the IPC It adds to the 
victims’ problems by looking for ‘habitual assault’ and ‘life to be 
miserable’, which was not required under Section 498A (Agnes 2002) 


Inclusion of Self Defence Clause 


Section 4 (2) of the Bill introduced a new clause plea of self-defence, by 
the man This excludes such conduct from the definition of domestic 
violence that was reasonable for his protection or for the protection of his 
or another's property In other words, if an abusive husband can prove 
that he beat his wife to protect himself, or his property, or the property of 
another person, he will not fall under the ambit of law Thus, every time 
a man beats his wife he could come up with an excuse like ‘she was 
beating/quarrelling with me/my mother/sister, etc’ or ‘she stole my/ 
someone's things, etc ° and blame the victim so that he can go scot-free 
This is virtually giving a license to domestic violence, and negates the 
very purpose of the Bill It also gives the impression that a man has an 


unconditional right to control his wife 


Absence of Right to Residence ın the Shared Household 


In most cases, filing a complaint is the last thing a woman does to get 
freedom from domestic violence Before taking such a step, she knocks 
the doors of her family, relatives, community and friends for help 
Walking out of an unhappy marriage is often not an option for a woman 
She knows that she has no access to her parental property and, she is thus 
left with no economic or social support Only when nothing woks, she 
opts to file a case 
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The purpose of domestic violence law should be to prevent such a 
situation and to restore to a woman a position of equality within the 
marriage so as to give her the time and space to decide what she wants to 
do with the rest of her life She should have an equal right to the 
matrimonial home as her husband During this period, she should also be 
given legal protection against further abuse The most important 
omission in this Bill, therefore, was that it did not recognise the woman's 
right on the shared household and thus failed to address the root cause of 
the vulnerability of women The concept of shared household would also 
have addressed violence against mother, daughters, widows, sisters, etc 


Right to Protection Order 


Women were provided with a right to protection order in this bill, but to 
obtain this the victim has to go through complicated procedures This 
order does not provide urgent relief, which the victim needs most Even 
in the protection order, the judge can only tell the husband not to beat the 
wife and to give her certain amount of money This order is liable only 
for two years, so that after two years the husband is allowed to beat his 
wife until another order is passed The irony is that the existing order 1s 
for lifetime and if this Bill was passed, it would have changed it to two 
years Violation of this order entails a term of imprisonment for one year 
or a fine of Rs 20,000 This requires the woman to file a new case all 
over again 

The protection order does not restrain the accused from entering the 
place of employment or any other place frequented by the victim It also 
does not prevent the accused from attempting to communicate with the 
victim This gives scope for harassment of the victim in various other 
ways Already, in many cases, the victim withdraws a complaint due to 
constant threats from the abuser Any law on domestic violence should 
take this aspect into account and make provisions to prevent the abuser 
from perpetrating further violence 


Inclusion of Mandatory Counselling 


Mandatory counselling provides that the magistrate *may at any stage 
direct the respondents or the aggrieved person, either singly or jointly, to 
undergo mandatory counselling with any service provider’ Women's 
groups argue that counselling should be voluntary and certainly not in 
the presence of the abuser According to Kaveri Sharma, “The victim and 
the abuser are in an unequal situation and no Joint counselling ts possible 
in that situation. Mandatory counselling ıs a form of punishment and 
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cannot be imposed on the victim’ (2002 11) Most counsellors take a 
‘save the family at any cost’ approach In the process, they usually 
become insensitive to women’s predicaments As Sheila Jayaprakash 
notes, 


given the track record of the existing mandate of the family counselling 
centres, family courts and /ok adalats, where reconciliation 1s treated as 
synonymous with preservation of the family unit at any cost and 
adjustment on the part of the women even if ıt means that she has to live 
with violence, this will work against the woman Mandatory counselling 1s 
necessary for the abuser and not the victim (2002 16) 


Non-Recognition of Extra-Marital or Other Relationships 


The Bill included relief only for women whose marriage 1s legally valid 
Those women who live with a man without performing the social/legal 
ceremony of marriage, and those who have married a man whose 
previous wife has not been divorced cannot take recourse to this law for 
relief according to the Bill Such women, Kalpana Sharma (2002) says, 
are often second or third wives with no legal standing, or have cohabited 
without legal documents to prove their marital status, or have been duped 
into so-called legal marriages which do not hold up in the court of law 
The Bill thus lets the man go scot-free, even if he has been bigamous 


Non-Recognition of Violence within Natal Home 


In its stress on marriage, the Bill excluded women who are victims of 
cruelty in their natal homes before marriage It did not also take into 
account other forms of abuse like child sexual abuse, marital rape, abuse 
of old persons, widows and domestic servants, and unequal property rights 


The Bill in the Context of the Study 


My study has brought to light the fact that the legal system views 
violence hierarchically a single incident of grievous injury is treated 
more seriously than continuous beating The term ‘miserable condition’ 
used in the Bill aggravates this problem rather than solve it This clause 
gives legitimacy to the police and judges to deny justice to the victim on 
the pretext that her condition is not miserable, and so the violence 
perpetrated on her 1s not serious 

The study shows that poor economic conditions and unavailability of 
household facilities often make women withdraw the case and even 
return to their violent husbands By not addressing the demand on 
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maintenance and shared household, the Bill could not be expected to help 
victims of domestic violence to pursue their fight against the perpet- 
rators The Bill did not also address the problem of fighting two cases — 
the civil and the criminal — by the victim women 

The Bill was also very narrow in its outlook on domestic violence It 
mainly talked of violence within marital relationship, and did not give 
much importance to violence perpetrated on other members of the 
domestic sphere like children, widows and aged persons, and it did not at 
all recognise violence in intimate relationship other than that within the 
family and marriage The Bill did not also talk of sexual violence, 
particularly marital rape, as violence Nevertheless, a positive outcome of 
the debate on the Bill has been that the state has finally recognised 
(though partially) that domestic violence exists and that women need to 
be protected against ıt by law 


Recent Developments 


On 24 August 2005, Parliament passed the *Protection of Women from 
Domestic Violence Bill" According to Flavia Agnes, 


the passing of the bill by both houses of Parliament 1s an 
important maker 1n the history of women's movement in India 

The positive feature of this enactment ıs that ıt sets free the 
movement from the malice that has plagued it for a long time, 
that of attributing all categories of violence suffered by women 
within their families to ‘dowry’ (2005: 6) 


Apparently, this new law addresses many of the loopholes discussed 
earlier ın this paper In response to the severe criticism by women's 
groups, the scope of the domestic violence bill has been expanded 
beyond wives-in-legal-marriages, and it extends not only to sisters, 
daughters, and widows, but even to women 1n informal relationships 
The definition of domestic violence also includes all kinds of threats or 
actual physical, mental, verbal, economic and sexual abuse Commenting 
on this new law, lawyer Jaisingh says, ‘this definition of “domestic 
violence" will enable women to resist all violence, including being 
denied the means of sustenance or having their mobility or autonomy 
restricted’ (2005) 

Some of the salient features of the new law are (a) the recognition of 
the second wife and “other” women’s rights, (b) the recognition that 
domestic violence_can be physical, psychological, sexual, verbal and 
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economic, (c) the enunciation of the right of women to live in their 
marital homes, (d) the provision of ad interim protection orders, (e) the 
creation of an official cadre called protection officers and recognition for 
NGOs as service-providers, and (f) the provision of positive entitlements 
— maintenance, protection from future violence, the right to custody over 
children — as opposed to mere penalisation of the husband (Suneetha and 
Nagaraj 2005) 

Besides the above provisions, the cases under this Act will be 
adjudicated under the magistrate's court, which is located at the sub- 
district level, thus enabling a large number of women to access it This 
Act also takes steps for speedy disposal of cases Section 12 of the Act 
directs the courts to dispose the application within sixty days of the first 
hearing The first hearing has to be fixed within three days of the date of 
the receipt of the application by the court It makes nrovision that the 
` sole testimony of the aggrieved person may be enough for the court to 
conclude that an offence has been committed 

Experience of the women's movement has time and again showed 
that there is a wide gap between an enactment and its implementation 
Agnes is optimistic when she writes, 


how this Act will unfold in the court rooms ts yet to be seen But for any 
matrimonial lawyer, concerned with rights of women, be they wives, 
maidens or concubines, the Act opens up new portals of hope Hopefully it 
will also serve to challenge the sexual Puritanism that we experience m our 
courts today’ (2005 6) 
Cónclusion 

Lawmakers and judges are actively involved in constructing and 
reinforcing typified images of domestic violence, and of its perpetrators 
and victims In the process, they also reconstruct traditional dichotomies 
of private and public spheres and notions of femininity and masculinity 
It is apparent that domestic violence is still not viewed as a serious 
criminal offence by the judiciary in India Owing to various factors, 
including negligence and fear of the legal system, only a small propor- 
tion of domestic violence is reported to the police in the first place, and 
the proportion resulting in a judicial case and arrest 1s lesser still The 
worst is the abysmal rate of conviction It is the inadequacy of laws, the 
lack of application of the law and the selective enforcement of laws that 
have created an environment in which violence against women is 
condoned Even though the law exists to protect one's rights, judges who 
have no understanding of what an assault means to a woman often put it 
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into effect The limitation les in the interpretability of the law by 
insensitive judges and lawyers Thus, one can find an atmosphere of 
passive support for violence against women in the judicial sphere The 
study also shows that neither the perpetrators nor the victims of domestic 
violence should be considered to be a homogeneous group, as they vary 
on a number of socioeconomic and personal characteristics 

Women's groups in India have come a long way from convincing the 
state that family violence includes not only dowry but several other 
forms, which need to be categorised as criminal Continuous efforts are 
being made to criminalise domestic violence as a whole and make the 
legal system sensitive towards women's issues and experiences The 
passing of the Domestic Violence Bill 2005 is a step forward in this 
direction 

The study shows that the search for freedom from domestic violence 
is often a long and arduous process Women are still thought of as the 
private property of men The male dominated criminal justice system 
offers very little legal remedy for women who seek it The vast majority 
of the instances of violence may never be officially detected, even 
though they may have a profound negative effect on the well-being of 
battered women and their children. The law is a tool that can facilitate 
the search for safety and freedom However, one often finds that the law 
has protected perpetrators Although the legal system plays an important 
role in the oppression of women, it 1s also one of the key institutions one 
can look up to for bringing about reform and receiving Justice for the 
victims This is because of the legitimate power bestowed upon it by the 
society to solve social problems Women's groups believe that the law 
can be interpreted progressively and the victims handled properly if the 
implementers of the law so wish 

In order to improve the way victims of domestic violence cases are 
handled and for proper interpretation and implementation of laws, 
several aspects must be addressed We need further research that 
explores and seeks to understand women's views and perceptions on 
what constitutes violence, what forms of justice are adequate, and how 
they can be redressed There is also the need to have a comprehensive 
law on domestic violence that incorporates both civil and criminal 
remedies to tackle the issue This will especially help victims of wife 
battering from the double trouble they undergo while fighting two cases 
The legal definitions and judicial procedures should be made clearer and 
simpler for the victim to understand and follow 

Along with amendments of law, a simultaneous process of sensiti- 
sing the legal system 1s necessary Gender sensitivity should be included 
in the training. of the police, the judiciary, medical officials, policy 
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makers, and other service providers to improve their skills in handling 
cases The state should use its power to publicise domestic violence as a 
criminal offence and as a violation of human rights There should also be 
conscious gender-sensitisation of citizens through education and mass 
media to strengthen social support for victims of violence To ensure that 
the violence is taken seriously and addressed adequately, domestic 
violence should be analysed within a human rights framework that 
affirms the right of every woman to live a life free from violence 
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Power and Knowledge: 
Some Reflections on Contemporary Practices 


Jacob John Kattakayam 


Exercise of power is implicated in the processes by which social 
activities are enabled and constrained This paper discusses the 
various facets of the operation of power in contemporary society and 
tries to unfold its nature and dynamics The paper examines the 
current discourses on power as a social reality and the various theo- 
retical postulates in understanding social order It is argued that the 
exercise of power in the postmodern age is dehumanising, that the 
contemporary subject is a construct of domination, and that human 
body has been targeted as the key field of the application of power 


Introduction 


In sociology, power is treated as a relational concept, power comes into 
play in social relations It is ubiquitous ın the sense that the exercise of 
power and conflicts over power are aspects of all social relations The 
structure of power is fundamental to any social relationship, and thus to 
any human organisation Max Weber (1978) first discussed power in his 
analysis of formal organisations, where structures of power become sys- 
tems of legitimate social control In the Weberian conception, authority 
1s different from power in that it ıs legitimised and sanctioned by a value 
system Later, from a micro perspective, Peter Blau (1964) argued that 
the dynamics of social attraction drives humans to enter into commu- 
nicative relations with the expectation of reward that is material or 
symbolic The exchange process, with its intrinsic element of reward, 1s 
that which gives rise to power relations in social life Willingness to 
comply with other’s will, in relation to a material benefit, 1s a generic 
social reward For, the symbolic capital it provides is a generalised 
means that can be used to attain a variety of ends This situation of 
compliance arises when one finds no other course of action left other 
than to subordinate oneself to the will of the other In an exchange or 
communication, this means that one 1s rewarding the other with power 
and control over oneself 

The post-structuralists, in general, have rejected the above notion of 
the spontaneous, rational and autonomous subject Nevertheless, there was 
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intense debate over the ubiquity and multiplicity of forms of power in 
society and everyday life In particular, attention was focused on the 
production of the subject through language and systems of meaning and 
power (Best and Kellner 1991 24) Both structuralists and post- 
structuralists abandon the subject, but beginning with post-structuralists, 
a major theoretical concern has been to analyse how individuals are 
constituted as subjects and given unified identities or subject positions 

An attempt ıs made ın this paper to trace the conceptual elaboration 
of the notion of power as an experiential reality and to discuss its subtle 
mechanisms in constructing contemporary subjectivities In the process, 
it 1s also hoped to unravel the all-embracing manifestations of the 
operations of power in the vital areas of an individual's lives in a post- 
capitalistic scenario It ıs submitted that the exercise of power in this 
postmodern age is dehumanising and, consequently, the contemporary 
subject is a construct of domination 


Normalisation Project 


In a post-structuralist canvas, Michel Foucault and others began to 
theorise the close connection between power and knowledge to see how 
power operates in ‘micrological’ channels that saturate social and personal 
existence One of the most valuable aspects of their work is to highlight 
the pervasive operations of power and to underline the problematic or 
suspicious aspects of rationality, knowledge, subjectivity and the produc- 
tion of social norms In detailed analyses, Foucault demonstrated how 
power is woven into all aspects of social and personal life, pervading 
schools, hospitals, prisons, and social sciences He exposed the links 
between power, truth and knowledge, and described how liberal- 
humanist values are intertwined with and supported the technologies of 
domination Foucaults work is a powerful critique both of macro 
theorists, who see power only in terms of class or the state, and micro 
theorists, who analyse institutions and face-to-face interaction while 
ignoring power altogether 

In Discipline and Punish (1979), Foucault describes the historical 
formation of the soul, body, and subject within various disciplinary 
matrices of power that operate in institutions such as prisons, schools, 
hospitals, and workshops Disciplinary techniques include timetables for 
constant imposition and regulation of activity, surveillance measures to 
monitor performance, examinations such as written reports and files to 
reward conformity and penalise resistance, and ‘normalising Judgment? 
to impose and enforce moral values such as the work ethic The life of 
the student, soldier, seminarian and prisoner are equally regulated and 
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monitored The individual now ts interpreted not only as a discursive 
construct, but also as an effect of political technologies through which its 
very identity, desires, body and ‘soul’ are shaped and constituted 
‘Discipline makes individuals both as objects and as instruments of its 
exercise’ (bid. 170) The ultimate goal and effect of discipline ıs ‘norm- 
alisation’, the elimination of all social and psychological trregularities 
and the production of useful and docile subjects through a refashioning 
of minds and bodies This 1s the path leading to dehumanisation of the 
postmodern subjectivities 

In The History of Sexuality (1980b), Foucault attempted to write the 
history of the ‘polymorphous techniques of power’ Since the end of the 
sixteenth century, the discourses of sexuality have rigorously inscribed 
the body within a system of discipline and regulation. governed by 
scientific knowledge Power operates not through repression of sex, but 
through the discursive production of sexuality and subjects who have 4 
‘sexual nature’ According to Foucault, ‘The deployment of sexuality has 
its reason for being in proliferating, innovating, annexing, creating, 
and penetrating bodies in an increasingly detailed way, and in controlling 
populations in an increasingly comprehensive way’ (;bid 170) The 
production of the sexual body allows it to be inscribed within a network 
of normalising powers where a whole regime of pleasure 1s denied and 
controlled Unlike the modern theories, which looked at power to be 
anchored in macrostructures particularly in ruling classes and to be 
repressive in nature, the nature of power in contemporary period is 
conceived as not-totalising, non-representational, and anti-humanist 
scheme The new postmodern perspectives, ın fact, interpret power as 
dispersed, indeterminate, heteromorphous, subjectless and productive, 
constituting individuals? bodies and identities 

Foucault (1989 30) distinguishes between two post-Renaissance eras 
to track the trajectory of the evolution of power in its contemporarv 
form the classical era, from 1660 to 1800, and the modern era, from 
1800 to 1950 The classical era inaugurated a powerful mode of 
domination over human beings that culminated in the modern era The 
modern era ıs a kind of progress ın the dissemination and refinement of 
techniques of domination as Theodore Adorno has observed with regard 
to the continuity of disaster *leading form the slingshot to the megaton 
bomb’ (1973 320) This 1s quite different from the observations of Karl 
Marx, Weber and Jurgen Habermas who attempted to identify both the 
emancipatory and repressive aspects of modernity Foucault particularly 
drew upon an anti-Enlightenment tradition that rejected the equanun of 
reason, emancipation, and progress, arguing that an interface between 
modern forms of power and knowledge has served to treat new forms of 
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domination In a series of historico-philosophical studies, he has attempt- 
ed to develop and substantiate this theme from various perspectives 
psychiatry, medicine, punishment and criminology, the emergence of the 
human sciences, the formation of various disciplinary apparatuses, and 
the constitution of the subject 

Max Horkheimer and Adorno (1972), and later Foucault, believed 
that modern rationality 1s a coercive force The domination of the 
individual through social institutions, discourses and practices has 
become all encompassing and permeating Modern rationality attempts to 
classify and regulate all forms of experience through a systematic 
construction of knowledge and discourse, which in the Foucauldian sense 
may be under-stood as systems of language imbricated with social 
practice Since the eighteenth century, it ıs observed that there has been a 
discursive explosion whereby all human behaviour has come under the 
‘imperialism’ of modern discourse and regimes of power and knowledge 
Hence, the task of the Enlightenment was to multiply ‘reason’s political 
power’ (Foucault 1988 58) and disseminate it throughout the social 
field, eventually saturating the spaces of everyday life 

Foucault’s monumental study on the institution of prison in terms of 
its genesis and evolution (Foucault 1979) brought out yet another impor- 
tant dimension inherent in the practices of contemporary power that it 1s 
sovereign The shift that has taken place in the penal system from its old 
torturous spectacle to the modern restitutive procedures offer a clear 
picture. of the display of sovereignty in the exercises of power As 
representative of the kingdom, law and order, tt was the king’s 
sovereignty that was displayed in the ritual of public torture in the earlier 
penal system The great ‘spectacle of the scaffold’ was a reaffirmation of 
the sovereignty of power endowed in the hands of the king that 
established well the dissymmetry of power relation It was a ceremony 
by which a momentarily injured sovereignty was reconstituted It then 
manifested clearly the disproportion of power of the sovereign vis-a-vis 
the condemned In the case of the modern notion of penal justice, how- 
ever, it 1s the state which emerges as the primary giver and judge of 
norms and normality The state, through its various punitive apparatuses, 
establishes the sovereign power to define and control deviant or 
delinquent behaviours manifested in anarchy, disorder, crime, insanity, 
immorality and so on and so forth 


Body: The Site of Power 


It 1s to be noted that in the movement of the penal practices from more 
repressive and torturous character to the present sober, productive and 
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rehabilitative orientation, the exercise of sovereign power has always 
been centred on human body Although in an entirely different fashion 
from that of the public spectacle of the earlier days, it 1s the human body 
that 1s targeted primarily in the use of sovereign power Whatever be the 
mode of punishment, it 1s always the body that is at issue In the new penal 
system, a corpus of knowledge, techniques and scientific discourses like 
methods of discipline, disciplines of psychiatry and medicine, conversion. 
rehabilitation, etc, have been formed and became entangled with the 
practice of the power to punish It is true that today punishment has 
ceased to be centred on torture as a technique of pain, but it has assumed 
as rationing of food, sexual deprivation, solitary confinement, forced 
labour and so on In short, the mechanisms and effects, the apparatuses, 
and institutions of the modern penal system continue to operate as a 
‘microphysics’ of power in the use of the body in its minute details 

It 1s argued, therefore, that in the modern societies, the system of 
punishment is to be situated in a certain political economy of the body, 
even if they do not make use of violent or bloody punishment and even 
when they use ‘lenient’ methods involving confinement or correction 
The focal point ts ‘the body and its forces, their utility and their docility, 
their distribution and their submission’ (ibid 25) The study of this 
microphysics of the body presupposes that the power exercised on the 
body 1s conceived and communicated not as a property, but as a strategy 
So, its effects of domination are attributed not to appropriation, but to 
dispositions, manoeuvres, tactics and techniques 

In modern penal procedures, a technology of knowledge of the use cf 
the body — imprison and make it work — has become integral, rather than 
its science and functioning Foucault calls this ‘political technology’ of 
the body, as it 1s bound up with the hold of power relations in the 
political investments of the body and its use, that is, with the relations of 
power and domination. Power relations have an immediate hold upon it 
Furthermore, this political investment of the body is also boun” up in tke 
sense that it 1s largely a force of production that the body is t, vested with 
relations of power 

At this juncture, it ıs interesting to ask how the mechanism of power 
and its exercise take place in an industrial setting. The ethnographic 
accounts of factories provided by Harry Braverman and Miklos Harazati 
come in handy here Braverman (1974) exposes the dichotomous way in 
which production process is organised ın a factory The industrial world 
in the modern times 1s divided into two groups of people a few, who 
decide what is to be done and how it is to be done — they design Job, set 
the pace, rhythm and motion, and order others about — and the majority, 
who do what and as they are being ordered It ıs this style of ‘scientific 
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management’, as it 1s called, which engineers, designs and manages the 
production in a factory in terms of efficacious and standardised output 
This modern notion of absolute management is in fact 1s a systematic 
means of establishing control over the actual mode of performance of 
everyday labour activity 

There are three major components that one could identify in this sort 
of the operation of power ın a production process (1) The dissociation of 
the labour process from the skills of the workers The labour is to be 
rendered independent of craft, tradition and the worker’s knowledge It 
follows then that labour depends not at all upon the abilities of workers, 
but entirely upon the practices of management (11) The separation of 
conception from execution This implies that the science of work is not 
to be developed by the worker, instead always by the management (111) 
The use of the monopoly of knowledge to control each step of the labour 
process and its mode of execution 

By breaking the unity of brain and hand, between conception and 
execution or mental and manual, the physical process of the production 1s 
envisaged to be carried out more or less blindly and mechanically The 
production units would operate like a hand that is watched, corrected and 
controlled by a distant brain In this process, the personhood of the 
labourers 1s reduced to the level of animal form In a state of servitude, 
the workers are made to surrender themselves to a system of power 
operating from up above almost invisibly, and at the same time 
pervading even in their minute movements through its standardised 
machinery of management 

In such a dehumanised condition, the communication of power in a 
factory 1s such that the working humanity is transformed into a labour 
force, that 1s, a factor of production, an instrument of capital The 
subjective factor of the labour process 1s removed to a place among its 
inanimate objective factors The human instruments are adapted to the 
machinery of production In this process, the workers themselves are 
treated as machines, to be engineered and controlled in machine terms 
The power and control exercised on the worker by the management from 
outside the direct production process is, in reality, experienced by the 
worker as machine servitude that the worker 1s subordinated to the yoke 
of machine The body as constituting the labour power is made possible 
when it 1s caught up in a system of subjugation The body becomes a 
useful force only when it is not only a productive body but also a 
subjected body 

Similarly, Harazati (1977) has narrated the method deployed by the 
Hungarian science of management to effectively exercise the technology 
of power to increase the production Worker was absolutely controlled 
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by incentive payments, that is, payment by results through such measures 
like piece rates, time rates and supplementary rates This payment system 
forced workers of the production units to work continuously according to 
the movements of the machine and thus converting every single minute 
into job done and in turn an increase in the piece rates productivity was 
to be proved comparable to the machine In other words, only when one 
was a machine be paid, and not for times not a machine. As a result, the 
person in the worker was changed into a senseless, mindless machine 

The mechanism of the payment by results set the norm that regulated 
and controlled the movements of the workers in a highly disciplined and 
mechanical fashion On account of this regulative norm, workers auto- 
matically got stuck in front of the machine, bound hand and foot to its 
rhythm In a way, this was the production technology — ‘technology of 
power’, as the official jargon of the factory termed it -through which the 
sovereign and repressive elements of power were deployed and commu- 
nicated 

At the centre of this domain of the technology of power, as these two 
narratives depict, lied the basic assumption that the human body is docile 
that may be manipulated, subjected and used In a way, this technology 
of power is operative in all spheres of existence in the age of 
globalisation — economic, political, cultural and religious Foucault 
employed the notion ‘discipline’ to explain these methods, which make 
possible the meticulous control of the operation of the body and assure 
the constant subjection of its forces that would give rise to an equation of 
docility-utility Several techniques used ın this programme of discipline 
produced subjected and docile bodies Some of these techniques include 
the idea of enclosure, the principle of elementary location or partitioning, 
the rule of functional sites, the standard of ranking, and the rule of time- 
table 

The most important aspect of the operation and communication of 
this microphysics 1s the temporal elaboration of the activity that 1s based 
on a collective and obligatory rhythm imposed from outside It caused 
time to penetrate the body and with it all the meticulous control of 
power The activity itself is broken down to its elements The position of 
the body 1s defined and to each movement 1s assigned a direction, an 
aptitude and duration, and their order of succession also 1s prescribed 
This correlation of the body and the gestures renders a matching body- 
machine articulation between the parts of the body to be used and that of 
the parts of the object to be manipulated, thereby an ‘instrumental 
coding’ of the body is achieved, which is a typical feature of the 
contemporary cyber society 
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Colonisation of Human Body 


The significant aspect of the smooth enforcement of this technology of 
power thus lies in the fact that those coercive measures are made into 
force under the pretext of a normative policy that confer them the cover 
of legitimacy Camouflaged in this normative dominion, the wielders of 
power operating from a distance and in an invisible fashion (as they are 
known to the workers mainly from the annual factory journal) gain total 
hold over the workers and make them move according to the rhythm of 
the engineering in terms of the techniques, the speed and the efficiency 
that were determined This may be described as a process through which 
the normalisation of the repressive and sovereign use of power occurs in 
a formal organisational setting like that of a factory in a modern 
industrial society 

This account of power emphasises the highly differentiated nature of 
contemporary society and the heteromorphous power mechanisms that 
operate independent of conscious subjects This ıs the reason why ıt 1s 
submitted that the postmodern theories in general attempt to grasp the 
plural nature of modernity itself, which, it 1s believed, modern social 
theories such as Marxism have failed to adequately understand Hence, 
power may be appropriately defined as ‘a multiple and mobile field of 
effects of domination’ (Foucault 1980b 102) Modern power is a 
‘relational’ power that 1s ‘exercised from innumerable politics’, 1s highly 
indeterminate in character, and 1s never something ‘acquired, seized, or 
shared’ (Foucault 1979 170) Cultural definitions of normal and 
abnormal behaviour regulate people’s ideas about their bodies and what 
they should and should not do with them In modern societies, the body 
needs to be managed and regulated in ways not necessary in pre- 
modernity This regulation of the individual body — ‘anatamo-politics’ as 
manifested in the rules governing sexuality, and the regulation of bodies 
en masse, as illustrated in health and safety rules or rules governing 
physical movement around cities — 1s the ‘bio-politics’ operative in 
contemporary society 

Bio-political operations, that ıs, management and regulation of 
bodies en masse, came into being as part of the development of 
modernity For example, planning and planners organise the utilisation of 
urban areas, transport experts emerge to regulate the movement of bodies 
through space Penology and penologists provide the knowledge base for 
the management and punishment of criminal bodies, prisons confine and 
control such bodies Demographers devise instruments to gain know- 
ledge of the characteristics and attributes of large populations Theories 
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of education promulgated by educationalists inform the management anc 
discipline of immature bodies in the schools ın which they are confined 

With modernity and secularisation, biomedicine and biomedical 
accounts of bodily illnesses took on their role of regulating the female 
body, with psychiatry and psychiatrists in the van Invoking tts ever- 
present natural or unnatural dichotomy, women who resisted medical 
definitions of a healthy life were in danger of being classed as ill] In 
some places, having a child out of wedlock could lead to a diagnosis of 
mental imbalance and disturbance Exploring sexuality with more than 
one partner could well lead the person to being diagnosed with nympho- 
mania, an illness of the time, like hysteria, but the gendered anomaly of 
which 1s that only women could suffer from such an illness Indeed, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, medicine had been so influential in 
linking female sexuality with bodily health that the antidote for hysteria 
— abnormally neurotic behaviour — could well be a hysterectomy (the 
Greek word for womb is hysteria) This treatment reveals much about 
biomedical assumptions concerning the relationship between a woman’s 
body and her personality at the time. Only by living a normal, healthy 
family life — a virgin before marriage, faithful yet productive afterwards 
— could a woman avoid suspicious of mental or physical illness 

Sandra Bartky (1977) appropriated Foucault’s account of the 
deployment of power in disciplinary practices in order to understand the 
contemporary western feminine body She begins by cataloguing various 
ways in which women are induced to systematically discipline their bodies 
through, for example, diet, exercise, restricted movement, smiling, make 
up and skin care The feminine body, though elaborately cared for, 1s 
nonetheless a mark of inferiority Feminine bodily discipline 1s deeply 
insidious Jt renders women ‘docile and compliment companions of 
men’ Because women have internalised this discipline and embrace its 
conception of femininity, their adherence to ıt seems voluntary and 
natural Thus, it creates a barrier to feminist consciousness, for refusing 
to practice this discipline entails disavowing knowledge and skills that 
are central to women's identity 

Medicine has continued to exert its control over women Not to want 
to be married 1s viewed as unnatural Once married, not wanting to have 
children 1s also viewed as unnatural When a biological bond between a 
woman and her child has been created, medicine ruled that it must be a 
sign of psychological disturbance not to be able to subordinate all other 
interests to being a mother After all, according to medicine, nature takes 
over once a child has been born, the mother’s maternal instinct will 
guarantee her commitment, her parenting ability and, thereby, the safety 
and health of her child To find motherhood difficulty, exhausting or 
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unrelentingly stressful ıs also to invite medical intervention Often, it is 
not until the birth of a child that the enormity of the responsibility of 
being a mother sinks in for a woman, especially in a world where 
mothers are often isolated from wider kin or other support networks In 
the Foucauldian sense, as with all powerful discourses, the inability to 
match up to its definitions of normality can bring with it not only the 
threat of outside intervention but can engender feelings of failure and 
worthlessness 

In the final analysis, it 1s the combination of external enforcing and 
internal self-policing and self-surveillance that gives discourses their 
irresistible power In this context, the comparison of the life of a human 
being in a discourse-directed world to the life of a prisoner in a panop- 
ticon gains great significance (Foucault 1980a) The panopticon was a 
prison designed by Jeremy Bentham in 1843 The prison warders were 
located in a circular tower surrounded by the cells that also formed a 
circle The idea was to ensure that the prisoners could never escape 
surveillance or, rather, that the prisoners could not guarantee that they 
were not being observed by the warders This knowledge, Bentham 
believed, would lead the inmates to obey the prison rules at all times, that 
is, that they would police themselves and constantly monitor. their 
behaviour Foucault used it as a metaphor for self-surveillance in 
everyday life — a phenomenon he termed panopticism ‘ — just a gaze 
An inspecting gaze which each individual under its weight will end by 
exteriorising to the point that he is his own overseer, each individual thus 
exercising this surveillance over and against himself (ibid. 155) 


Clinical Surveillance 


Life in modernity may be better understood by looking at the extent to 
which modern humans have become subject to the power of medical 
definitions of normality and deviance, that 1s, the extent to which people 
are so preoccupied with bodily health According to Foucault (1973), the 
power of notions of health and illness in our lives 1s analogous to the 
power of notions of good and evil in the lives of per-modern humans He 
describes the shift form the dominance of religion in pre-modernity to 
the dominance of medicine in modernity as the emergence of the 
“medical gaze’ or the ‘clinical gaze’ Although the body ts the site of an 
illness, the origins of illness lie elsewhere and therapies are prescribed 
accordingly However, western biomedicine usually treats the physical 
and bodily symptoms rather than the origins of illness; it concentrates on 
eradicating the disease present in the body rather than on a search for an 
external cause 
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The body-centredness of biomedicine, in fact, results in a diagnostic 
and therapeutic regime In the therapeutic procedures carried out in 
hospitals today — from consultation and diagnosis to various kinds of 
treatment as outpatients or inpatients — body becomes subject to the 
hospital regime The body ıs under the strict control of the hospital staff. 
the needs of the organisation take precedence over the personal whims 
and fancies of the person whose body is under clinical surveillance One 
of the most common criticisms of the management and regulation of 
hospitalised sick bodies 1s the depersonalisation involved The person 
will be forced to do things one would not normally choose to do, and can 
seriously erode feelings of autonomy and agency and create a powerful 
sense of dependency To have so much attention focused on the person 
as a body — rather than as a person with ideas, feelings and emotions — 
can also lead to feelings of helplessness, isolation and powerlessness 
Erving Goffman (1962) describes as ‘mortification of the self 

The policing power of the medical gaze in modernity can also be 
seen in the widespread medicalisation of modern life Medicalisation 
refers to the ways in which universally experienced features and 
functions of human existence are appropriated and commandeered by 
medicine, defined ın terms of its essential categories of health and illness 
and managed accordingly Writers such as Ann Oakley (1980 and 1984) 
have pointed to the medicalisation of childbirth, the domineering way 
that medical discourse demands control over the biological reproduction 
of children in modern societies Once conception 1s confirmed, unless a 
woman fights hard to resist, medicine routinely and systematically 
polices and monitors everything about her body and that of her unborn 
child throughout the pregnancy Such non-stop technological surveil- 
lance and control reduces the mother to merely a body — a reproductive 
machine —, dehumanising and depersonalising her experience In effect, 
the appropriation of pregnancy and childbirth by medicine defines this 
most natural of human events as an illness, thus stripping it of what 
should actually be its essence — a process filled with the wonder and 
fulfilment that comes from giving the gift of life to another person (Jones 
2003 128-29) 

The rise of the power of biomedicine in the modern regime may be 
linked to the needs of its characteristic form of production, namely, 
capitalism In order for industrial and commodity production to be 
effective, bodies need to be reliably placed in the production »rocess 
However, this 1s not just a matter of the rational organisation of bodies 
They also need to be fit and healthy so that their productivity can be 
maximised It ıs, therefore, unsurprising that modern capitalist sccieties 
have the discursive promotion of bodily health as a strong and central 
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cultural feature In the pre-modern world, religious prescriptions focused 
on the soul, stressing the importance of living good, virtuous and sin-free 
lives in order to achieve salvation in an afterlife In modernity, in 
contrast, medical prescriptions focus on the here and now, stressing the 
importance of ‘looking after’ oneself physically in order to gain maxi- 
mum benefit from life on earth (hid 130) 


Body Fetishism 


In a medicalised body-centred society, people become increasingly 
obsessed with their bodies Living a good or happy life becomes not so 
much about possessing spiritual virtues as physical ones How the body 
appears to others takes on a new importance, with huge implications for 
consumption and, therefore, production, Body-centred products flood the 
market place, advertising them ıs everywhere and shipping for them can 
verge on the obsessive 

This narcissism does not just result in fatly stocked wardrobes and 
chests of drawers so that people can clothe their bodies fashionably and 
to suit every occasion It also re-defines the function of the bathroom and 
the bedroom from places in which we clean and rest ourselves to ones in 
which we adorn and transform ourselves As well as non prescribed 
mendicants that the shelves and cupboards of these rooms groan with all 
manner of lotions, creams, perfumes, conditioners, powders, gels, waxes, 
deodorants, oils, mascaras, rouges, lipsticks, varnishes, glosses and 
depilatories Body fetishism 1s rampant, fuelled by the beauty industry, 
the fashion industry, the youth industry, the diet industry and the fitness 
industry (:bid 131) 

However, feminine bodily discipline has a dual character on the one 
hand, women are not forced to beatify themselves or electrolysis at 
gunpoint, on the other, countless women on their own, take the initiative 
and ingenuity in an attempt to master the rituals of beauty Nevertheless, 
in so far as the disciplinary practices of femininity produce a ‘subjected 
and practiced’, an inferiorised, body, they must be understood as aspects 
of a far larger discipline, an oppressive and inegalitarian system of sexual 
subordination This system aims at turning women into docile and 
compliantcompanions of men just as surely as the army aims to turn its 
raw recruits into soldiers (Bartky 1977) 

The Marxist explanation of this phenomenon would be market 
manipulation by profit-seeking pharmaceutical companies and their 
promotional allies Feminists would point to the gendered nature of such 
body-centred consumption, though the rapidly increasing proportion of 
males preoccupied with their bodily appearance obviously today raise 
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question marks about such an analysis However, while acknowledging 
the partial relevance of such accounts, postmodern thinking prefers to see 
it as fundamentally the inevitable outcome of the penetration of body- 
centred discursive regulation into the very limits of contemporary humar 
existence It 1s traceable back to the rise of body-centred medicine which 
itself has its foundation in the needs of modernity (Jones 2003 132) 

At this juncture, what is more significant ıs the fact that the exercise 
of power through the intermediary of body observed in the penal system 
is actually the reflection par excellence of the general nature of the use oF 
power in any hierarchical context Thus, by looking at the metamorpho- 
sis of punitive methods from their earlier times to the present, we might 
as well read the common history of power relations and the general wav 
in which power has been deployed and communicated 


The Power-Knowledge Nexus 


The above discussion throws light on another pertinent factor, which 15 
inextricably linked to this political technology of power, namely, the 
power-knowledge relation Power produces knowledge, power and 
knowledge imply one another The machinery of power articulates its 
effects of power with reference to a certain type of knowledge which is 
derived from the same machinery and which in turn extends to and 
reinforces the effects of its power 

Hence, there 1s no power relation without the correlative constitution 
of a field of knowledge and, conversely, there is no knowledge that does 
not presuppose and constitute at the same time power relations A study 
of power as political technology in terms of its operations and functions 
then would also necessitate us to look into the set of material elements, 
strategies and techniques that serve as weapons, relays and commun:- 
cation routes and support the power-knowledge nexus that invest human 
bodies and subjugate them by throwing them into objects of knowledge 

All of these are modern forms of knowledge deemed necessary to 
control and police the accumulation, concentration and congregation of 
bodies in modern environments The exercise of such knowledge is the 
exercise of a certain kind of power, known as biopolitics It 1s observed 
that western medicine provides the best example of a modern form of 
knowledge that exercises both considerable *bio-power' and ‘anatamo- 
power' 

The dramatic historical shifts Foucault outlines in Discipline and 
Punish (1979), from the gruesome torture of Damiens to the moral 
reform of prisoners, schoolchildren, and others, this power operates not 
through physical force or representation by law, but through the 
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hegemony of norms, political technologies, and the shaping of the body 
and soul Hence, a radically different model of power than theorised on 
the juridical model, a power that 1s productive or repressive in nature, 
one which is bent on ordering them, rather than one dedicated to 
impeding them, ‘making them submit or destroying them (Foucault 
1980b 136) In The History of Sexuality, Foucault terms this new mode 
of power 'bio-power' Its first modality 1s a disciplinary power that 
involves an ‘anatomo-politics of the ‘human body’ (ibid 139) Most 
generally, this sort of discipline characterising the current society may be 
defined as ‘techniques for assuring the ordering of human multiplicities’ 
(Foucault 1979 218) Initially developed in monasteries and in late 
seventeenth century plague towns that required methods of spatial 
separation and population surveillance, disciplinary techniques soon 
extended throughout society 

The second modality of bio-power, emerging subsequent to 
disciplinary power, focuses on the ‘species body’, the social population 
in general “Governments perceived that they were not dealing simply 
with subjects, or even with a ‘people’, but with a ‘population’, with tts 
specific phenomenon and tts peculiar variables birth and death rates, life 
expectancy, fertility, state of healthy, frequency of illness, patterns of 
diet, and habitations (Foucault 1980b 25) The ensuing supervision of 
the population represents ‘the entry of life into history’, into a densely 
constituted field of knowledge, power, and techniques Hence, in the 
eighteenth century, sexuality became an object of discursive 
administration and regulation The ‘deployment of sexuality’ produced 
perversions and sexual categorisations of various sorts in accordance 
with normalising strategies of power 

It ıs at this juncture that the concept of ‘power-knowledge nexus’ 
becomes symptomatic of the postmodern suspicion of reason and the 
emancipatory schemes advanced in its name Against modern theories 
that see knowledge as neutral and objective (positivism) or emancipatory 
(Marxism), contemporary formulation emphasises that knowledge is 
indissociable from regimes of power The circular relationship between 
power and knowledge is established in Foucault's genealogical critiques 
of the human sciences Having emerged within the context of relations of 
power, through practices and technologies of exclusion, confinement, 
surveillance, and objectification, subjects such as psychiatry, sociology 
and criminology, in turn, contributed to the development, refinement, 
and proliferation of new techniques of power Institutions such as asylum, 
hospital, seminaries or prison functioned as laboratories for observation 
of individuals, experimentation with correctional techniques, and acqui- 
sition of knowledge for social control 
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It 1s argued, therefore, that the individual of the present day world 
has became both an object and subject of knowledge, not ‘repressed’, but 
positively shaped and formed within the matrices of 'scientifico-discipli- 
nary mechanisms’, a moral, legal, psychological, medical, sexual being 
*carefully fabricated according to a whole technique of force and 
bodies’ (Foucault 1979 217) In this sense, the term ‘subject’ has a 
double meaning one is both ‘subject to someone else by control and 
dependence, and tied to [their] own identity by a conscience or self- 
knowledge (Foucault 1982 212) 

It is in the backdrop of the scientifico-disciplinary mechanisms that 
the call for *the destruction of the subject? (Foucault 1980a 17) as a key 
political tactic gains significance against the modern theories that posit a 
pre-given, unified subject or an unchanging human essence that precedes 
all social operations ‘One has to dispense with the constituent subject. 
and to get rid of the subject itself, that's to say, to arrive at an analysis 
which can account for the constitution of the subject within a historical 
framework’ (ibid 117) Hence, the killing of the subject involves & 
strategy of resistance ingrained in it 


The Politics of Resistance 


A cursory observation will show that in the contemporary world 
individuals are more and more classified, excluded, objectified, indivi- 
dualised, disciplined and normalised, instead of the Marxist binary model 
of class struggle between antagonistic classes Hence, the need for a 
plurality of autonomous struggles waged throughout the micro levels 07 
society, in the prisons, seminaries, asylums, hospitals and schools For a 
modern concept of macro-politics, clashing forces struggle for control 
over a centralised source of power rooted in the economy and state, 1n a 
postmodern concept of micro-politics, numerous local groups contest 
diffused and decentred forms of power spreading throughout society and 
subsequently taken up by larger institutional structures 

From a feminist perspective, it has been pointed out that Foucault's 
analysis does not pay enough attention to the gendered nature of discipli- 
nary techniques on the body, and this oversight in a way perpetuates a 
‘gender blindness’ that has always predominated in social theory Bv 
analysing various practices and discourses aimed specifically at women 
and the different aspects of the ‘feminine’ body image, Bartky (1977) has 
shown how the female body 1s ordered and controlled within what she 
calls a ‘disciplinary regime of femininity’ For Foucault, the female bodv 
seems to possess no specificity apart from the male norm It has been 
argued by feminists that this silence on the question of the production of 
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female bodies reproduces, regardless of authorial intention, sexism 
endemic in supposedly gender-neutral social theory To overlook the 
forms of«subjection that engender the feminine body is to perpetuate the 
silence and powerlessness of those upon whom these disciplines have 
been imposed Foucault’s discussion of prisons, for example, concen- 
trates almost wholly upon an implicit model of male experience, rather 
than considering the specific ways in which the disciplining of women 
differed form that affecting men (Bartky 1977, O'Brien 1982) 

If modern power is irreducible plural, that it proliferates and thrives 
at the local and capillary levels of society, then it follows that a change 
only in the form of the state, mode of production, or class composition of 
society fails to address autonomous trajectories of power A postmodern 
politics attempts to break with unifying and totalising strategies, to 
cultivate multiple forms of resistance, to destroy the prisons of received 
identities and discourses of exclusion, and to encourage the proliferation 
of differences of all kinds 

In the final analysis, ıt is observed that micro-politics includes two 
key components discourse politics and bio-politics According to 
Foucault, in any society, discourse 1s power because the rules deter- 
mining discourse enforce norms of what ıs rational, sane, or true, and to 
speak from outside these rules is to risk marginalisation and exclusion 
All discourses are produced by power, but they are not wholly 
subservient to it and can be used as ‘a point of resistance and starting 
point for an opposing strategy’ (1980a. 101) Counter-discourse provides 
a lever of political resistance by encapsulating a popular memory of 
previous forms of oppression and struggle and a means of articulating 
needs and demands In bio-struggle, by contrast, individuals attempt to 
break from the grip of disciplinary powers and to reinvent the body by 
creating new modes of desire and pleasure The political deployment of 
the body, however, could not take the form of ‘liberation of sexuality’, 
since sexuality 1s a normalising construct of modernity Therefore, dis- 
course and bio-struggle are intended to facilitate the development of new 
forms of subjectivity and values 

No discourse, however dominant gets away without opposition from 
competing forms of knowledge forever Except in very unusual circum- 
stances, resistance to its definitions of truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, always eventually emerges This is particularly so in modern 
societies where alternative discursive depictions are liable to be 
publicised and promoted in ways extremely unlikely in pre-modern, 
traditional worlds in the ordinary circumstances Living ın modernity ıs 
about, among other things, the ventilation of competing ideas, often via 
electronic means of communication. One of the principal features of 
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globalisation 1s precisely this, namely, the breaking down of communi- 
cative walls between different world-views A good example of this 
process has been the twentieth century emergence of feminist resistance 
to dominant ideas about the female body 

Feminism has waged its war against women’s oppression and sub- 
ordination on many fronts The first wave concentrated on suffrage while 
the second, from the 1960s onwards, has focused on a range of other 
issues For instance, Marxist feminism has attacked capitalism for tts 
exploitation of women’s work both in terms of domestic labour and in 
the world of paid employment Marxism analyses concerns of power, 
even in the areas of gender in terms of economic class domination and 
exploitation (MacKinnon 1977) The extent of the inequalities 
experienced by women in both these arenas 1s still the subyect of fierce 
debate and argument Radical feminism has focused on the politics of 
family life, seeing gendered relations in the private, domestic sphere as 
the most appropriate battleground on which to confront and attack 
patriarchy Dual systems theorists wage their war in both these arenas. 
while anti-essentialists have opened up another front, fighting against the 
various sources of oppression experienced by non-white, non-middle- 
class females 

Since the 1960s, the female body became the site for a much more 
widespread campaign of resistance to, and confrontation with, dominant 
ideas concerning female sexuality and reproduction It was not until the 
second wave of feminism in the 1960s that this battle over the female 
body was rejoined Attempts were also made to link the symbolic 
violence against women’s bodies represented in gender advertising, men’s 
magazines and other visual pornography with actual bodily violence and 
sexual assaults by men against women 


Conclusion 


The important point that 1s emerging in the above discussion on the 
contemporary forms power-media 1s the fact that the subjection of the 
body 1s obtained not by the direct application of the instruments of 
violence or ideology, rather, it is achieved subtly through a technology of 
power which is well thought out and calculated Furthermore, it ts 
endowed with an aura of legitimacy and of normalcy Paradoxically, 
therefore, st still remains in a physical order and its effects are direct too 
Notwithstanding the strengths of the model of a disciplinary bio- 
power in theorising ‘the precise moment in which we are living’ (Jones 
2003 130), it 1s peculiar that this conceptualisation says little about the 
new forms of power which have emerged in this century as social and 
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cultural forces In the scheme of a disciplinary bio-power there have been 
no significant developments in the mechanisms and operations of power 
since the nineteenth century, an assumption that theorists such as 
Baudrillard sharply contest by positing the existence of a new 
postmodern society and a ‘disembodied’ semiotic power In Foucault’s 
prescription, power 1s diffused throughout the social field, constituting 
individual subjectivities and their knowledges and pleasures, colonising 
the body itself, utilising its forces while inducing obedience and 
conformity Since the seventeenth century, individuals have been caught 
within a complex grid of disciplinary, normalising, panoptic powers that 
survey, judge, measure, and correct their every move It 1s revealed that 
the macrocosmic and microcosmic operations of power in contemporary 
society are dehumanising and oppressive What ıs solacing ıs the fact that 
while power is everywhere it is indissociable from contestation and 
struggle that ‘as soon as there 1s a power relation, there 1s a possibility of 
resistance We can never be ensnared by power we can always modify 
its grip in determinate conditions and according to a precise strategy’ 
(Foucault 1988 123) 


Power ıs a key feature of social relationships characterising social 
order of all ages, but only in the past couple of decades of the post- 
capitalistic era has ıt become a central sociological concern in its own 
right The reason for this virtual rise in the significance of the notion of 
power 1s the realisation that the permeating effect of power has been 
crucial to the governance of contemporary society at the macro and 
micro levels Moreover, feminism has alerted us to the fact that gender 
inequality 1s not natural, that the gender of women who speak form 
different worlds 1s a cultural incarnation For feminists, it 1s not only 
knowledge that 1s required for the diffusion and understanding of power, 
rather it ıs the realisation of an embodied, gendered lıfe Hence, the need 
to explore from multiple angles, positions, practices and disciplines the 
multifaceted problems raised by power in the contemporary society 
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Ananta Kumar Giri (ed.): Creative social research Rethinking theories 
and methods New Delhi Vistaar Publications, 2005, xxxii + 367 pp, Rs 
595 (pb) ISBN 81-7829-484-2 


This highly ambitious volume had its humble beginnings by way of a 
seminar oiganised in 1997 as part of the Interdisciplinary Research 
Methodology Workshop of the Madras Institute of Development Studies, 
Chennai During its gestation, the scope was enlarged to enable it ‘to take 
part in the contemporary calling of transformations and rethinking theories 
and methods’ For the editor, a transformative calling for social research 
necessitates ‘a simultaneous engagement in activism and creative under- 
standing, fieldwork and philosophical reflections’ to understand self, 
society and culture (p x) Not only is he concerned with ‘rethinking’ our 
fixed positions and opening ourselves to multiple processes of political 
and spiritual transformations, but also with the questioning of tradition and 
modernity and the lingering Eurocentrism of social scientific discourses 
In fact, the latter gets a majestic treatment in SN Eisenstadt’s foreword 
to the volume 

Two things particularly strike the reader First, the editor's penchant 
for epigraphs Whatever be the theme, one can expect longish epigraphs 
culled from varied sources to initiate the reader into the substance of the 
essay Second, one gets the impression that creative research, by 
definition, implies transdisciplinary (or interdisciplinary?) research No 
wonder, between the covers of this volume, we come across contributors 
from disciplines as varied as philosophy, sociology, anthropology, 
political science, economics, development studies, management studies, 
and even theology 

Thus, Martin Fuchs pleads for an approach to social movements that. 
combines a focus on culture (as interpretation by the actors) with a theory 
of action For him, social movements are best viewed as social actors’ 
attempts ‘to reach out beyond what is (seen as) instituted and given’ (p 
41) On the other hand, Felix Wilfred stages ‘dialogues with liberation 
theology’ in order to chart out a blueprint for the ‘liberative social 
sciences’ Irene van Staveren attempts to correct the much ridiculed image 
of an economist as someone ‘who knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing’ (p 84) 

Narendra Pani reflects on ‘Gandhian Economic Method and the 
Challenge of Expediency’, while Achin Chakraborty re-reads Amartya 
Sen and Albert Hirschman in relation to economic methods Walter 
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Fernandes celebrates a combination of participatory and conventional 
research methodologies in the light of his own research among tribals in 
Orissa Binod Kumar Agarwala has a take on the future contours of 
humanities and social sciences in the new millennium. Godabarisha 
Mishra lends his voice to the viability of transdisciplinary methods and 
tools of experiments by drawing on the philosophical traditions of 
Buddhism and Vedanta For hin, pluralistic methodology, open-minded- 
ness and the flair for bold innovation and critique that are found in 
Buddhist and Vedantic texts are tdeal methodological resources for 
emulation by the current generation of social researchers 

Supriya RoyChoudhury’s critique of neo-statism in the Third World 
Studies 1s a competent piece of review of the state-of-the art The burden 
of her argument 1s that certain aspects of neo-statism echo the tenets of 
the modernisation theory even as neo-statist theories developed in 
criticism of modernisation’s neglect of the state John Harriss prefers to 
view rural development/agrarian change in terms of negotiations and 
struggles over rights and claims to resources among social actors His 
approach involves a pre-eminent focus on power relationships and 
debates over meanings in the context of development studies without 
undermining the significance of institutions While recognising that 
actors have agency, his approach allows for, and makes possible, the 
analysis of broad and longer run patterns and processes of social change 

DP Dash proposes a distinction between first-order and second- 
order creativity and advocates an action-oriented perspective According 
to him, there ts a need to privilege client-oriented research over the basic 
one Expectedly, he 1s seeking tnspiration from disciplines such as 
agriculture extension, community development, counselling, educational 
change, and management and policy studies — all reflective of ‘second 
order creativity’ in his rendition This implies continuous adaptation of 
the traditional. mould of thinking about research In other words, new 
ways of conducting a research exercise presupposes an image of what 
research ought to be as well as growing appreciation of the emerging 
variety of thinking about research In a related essay, Des Gasper 
examines the prospects of interdisciplinarity as the harbinger of a ‘new 
ecology of ideas’ 

In his concluding piece, Ananta Kumar Girt reiterates the desirability 
of interplay between philosophical ideas and empirical work Creative 
social research need not only be reflexive but should also transgress 
dualistic logic of contemporary social science ‘rational/irrational 
particular/universal of European Modernity’ (p 28) Towards this end, 
he underscores elements such as authentic embeddedness in one's 
disciplinary perspective, distantiation from disciplinary chauvinism, 
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abandonment of an essentialist approach to discipline and reality, and the 
dialogue and art of acknowledged dependence He approvingly quotes 
Sunder Rayan on this count ‘each discipline must shed an illusory 
universality to gain a perspectival universality’ (p 347) 

Yet, Giri’s methodological exegesis remains turgid His love for high- 
sounding terms (for example, ‘the calling of ontological epistemology of 
participation’) does not add either to reader’s understanding or the 
readability of the prece Many of the criteria identified as markers of high 
quality research are too fluid and general to convey any consistency of 
meanings He goes to great philosophical heights in his fixation with the 
‘the calling of a creative transdisciplinarity’ While he 1s well within his 
‘creative’ jurisdiction as a practitioner of the discipline to take it to its 
original philosophical moorings, for the general run of sociology readers, 
this might amount to turning the wheels backwards Going by his 
admission, academic disciplines provide not only cultural frames to us, 
but also social identity and locations in institutions of knowledge And, 
these cultural frames have historically been tilted towards nurturing 
sociology as an empirical science. Seen thus, one should not be surprised 
if Girts bold and impassioned plea for creative adventure of ideas turns 
out to be a damp squib to most readers of this journal 


Manish Kumar Thakur 
Department of Sociology, Goa University 
<thakurmk@hotmail com> 


Angela McRobbie: The uses of cultural studies London Sage 
Publications, 2005, vi1 +211 pp, £ 18 99 (pb) ISBN 1-4129 0845-0 


The book is written as a textbook of Cultural Studies, perhaps one of the 
first textbooks in this area It selects six key cultural theorists, Stuart 
Hall, Paul Gilroy, Judith Butler, Hom: Bhabha, Pierre Bourdieu and 
Fredrick Jameson to map out contemporary cultural theory and its uses 
The format that 1s adopted in the book 1s to present lengthy chapters on 
six cultural theorists, at the end of which there are extended notes on a 
topic drawn from the world of popular or political culture The basic 
intention of the book is not to deliver a step-by-step guide to cultural 
theory but to help students grasp the importance of this body of work, 
without being intimidated by it 

Angela McRobbie, in her discussion on Stuart Hall, concentrates on 
three exemplary moments, namely, moments of television (mid-1980s), _ 
the ‘authoritarian populism’ of Thatcherism (late 1980s), and multi- 
culturalism (2000) The initial phase of Hall was Marxist in orientation 
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when he attempted to explore the possible usefulness of Althusser's 
theory of ideology for understanding the day-to-day practices of political 
communications The next phase of Hall's writings on the political 
culture of the Thatcher government is also discussed in this chapter 
Analysis of politics of culture is also evident in Paul Gilroy's work, and 
the chapter takes up the theme of *doubleness', a motif that is used as a 
politics of being black and not-black Music is the form which Gilroy 
diaws on most heavily to develop his arguments and he believes Black 
expressive culture with its redemptionist aesthetics provides a space for 
both politics and belonging 

Judith Butler is an important feminist philosopher today, and 
McRobbie rightly selects her to illuminate some of the key dynamics of 
sex and gender in contemporary culture The chapter focuses on three 
themes the first is the way ın which Butler makes trouble for feminism, 
querying the existence of its foundation and interrogating its. various 
claims, the second theme 1s the relation between Butler's writing on 
gender and the field of academic work described as ‘feminist cultural 
studies’, and the third theme concerns Butler's engagement with psycho- 
analysis In the process, McRobbie illuminates Butler's re-examination 
of Freud's understanding of bisexuality, her own account of gender 
melancholia and her theory of performativity 

Hom: Bhabha's contribution to cultural studies can be assessed from 
the insight derived from the perspective of the colonial subject, within a 
post-colonial frame, by means of the Foucauldian model of power as 
productivity Bhabha's writing style 1s dense, digressive and uncon- 
ventional, hence, it is all the more important to present in a clear manner 
his views McRobbie here concentrates on those aspects of Bhabha's 
writing which are directly connected to cultural studies These are his 
views about class and community, including those created by migrants 
and post-colonial artists, his understanding of post-colonial agency (and 
cultural translation) and his arguments about racial stereotypes 

McRobbie takes up Fredrick Jameson to focus on Marxism in 
relation to culture and politics and trace through Pierre Bourdieu’s 
writings to show the significance of his concepts of field and habitus 
Though Bourdieu was antipathic to cultural studies, McRobbie rightly 
argues that his analysis of taste allows Bourdieu to develop a sharp 
understanding of how the realm of consumer culture ts a key site for the 
production of social inequalities 

In each chapter McRobbie introduces a theme from the contemporary 
cultural practice including films Mulholland Drive, Thirteen and BBC 
makeover television programme *what not to wear', and provides a series 
of critical reflections The topics of the extended notes have particular 
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relations to the work of the cultural theorists, discussed previously These 
notes are introduced as a kind of ‘applied’ cultural theory, in McRobbie’s 
words to ‘illuminate and complement’ the theory, though they do not 
always succeed in doing so More often, they lack ingenuity, and appear 
 under-theorised On the whole, the book serves a useful purpose, 
especially as a textbook for students who frequently struggle with the 
primary texts ~- 


Pradip Kumar Bose 
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Biplab Dasgupta: Globalization India's adjustment experience New 
Delhi Sage Publications. 2005, 282 pp, Rs 350 (pb) ISBN 0-7619- 
3306-9 


This book, a sequel to the author's 1998 study of Structural adjustment 
reforms at the global level, runs counter to the generally held belief that 
globalisation 1s necessary in the Indian context The author, a leftist 
commentator, presents a meticulously researched view that India has done 
no better economically than the pre-adjustment decade and the progress 
achieved ın areas such as accumulation of foreign exchange remains 
unstable 

The author analyses the impact of globalisation. of the diverse 
spectrum of Indian economy like patent policies, environment polices, 
agricultural reform, industrial reform, monetary and banking reform, 
fiscal reform, trade reform, public sector reform, and labour market 
reform He summons all his experience on the subject to highlight the 
debilitating impact of reforms on the Indian economy His main 
arguments may be summarised as follows 


] The multilateral institutions (especially World Bank, IMF, and WTO) 
are biased in favour of developed countries, and their actions are aimed 
at fulfilling the economic interests of the rich countries There is also 
considerable contradiction. and confusion among these multilateral 
agencies regarding the economic policies to be adopted by the 
developing countries 

2 The NEP or the reforms are aimed at promoting the growth of 
developed countries in lieu of the developing and under-developed 
countries This is clear fiom the analysis of the patent policies, agri- 
cultural reforms, environmental policies and labour policies, where the 
developed countries are more likely winners then the developing 
countries It is conclusively proved that, in the present globalisation 
paradigm, the game and its rules are decided by the developed countries 
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3 Different countries, especially South East Asian countries, were able to 
achieve growth without completely adhering to the World Bank-WTO- 
IMF prescriptions 


The author succeeds in raising doubts about the process of 
globalisation, but he fails to provide hope in form of policy prescriptions 
or the way forward The book generally shies away from the critical 
enquiry regarding the future of globalisation in Indian context In some 
cases like the WTO, author is clear that it 1s not possible to walk out of 
the multilateral agency, but there is a need to use its provisions adroitly 
The author's analysis the software industry (one area in which India has 
experienced tremendous growth in the past decade) is peripheral, more 
research is required on this sector's potential to contribute significantly 
to the overall economic growth of the country 

For those who feel globalisation is the ultimate succour for all their 
miseries, this book ts an eye opener 

S. Vijay Ganapathy 
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Dipankar Gupta (ed.): Caste ın question Identity or hierarchy (Contri- 
butions to Indian sociology, Occasional studies — 12) New Delhi Sage 
Publications, 2004, xxi +255 pp , Rs 480 (hb) ISBN 0-7619-3324-7 


While empirically oriented Indian sociologists focused on caste 
beginning from the 1950s, they were criticised by the ideologically 
charged Marxists for ‘not paying attention to class’ Journalists and other 
non-empirical social scientists have for long been emphasising the role of 
caste in Indian politics, and they refuse to acknowledge the great changes 
that have taken place in castes and the caste system It would be wrong to 
assume that caste has ceased to exist, equally, it would be fallacious to 
give an all-pervasive role to caste in the arena of politics It is a pity that 
scores of micro studies that contributed to the understanding of caste in 
contemporary India have gone unnoticed and the stereotypes still prevail 
I concur with the following observation of the editor of this volume 
*Fortunately, history and anthropology have provided us with so many 
interesting variations of fact that it ıs possible now to construct an 
analytical perspective on caste which is faithful to its multiple vocalities? 
(p xi) The present volume containing eight essays — all published in 
Contributions to Indian Sociology (Vol 38, No 2) — makes an effort in 
that direction 

^ The village studies of the 1950s and 1960s primarily focused on 
caste as a predominant feature of village social structure The studies 
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showed that while the village is a vertical unity of castes, caste is a 
horizontal unity spread over a number of villages The investigation of 
the range of marital ties suggested that one has to go beyond the confines 
of a single village to understand the functioning of individual castes But 
such investigations also highlighted that castes have a regional character, 
though caste as a phenomenon is pan Indian The need to distinguish 
between caste as a system and caste as a unit was emphasised Several 
scholars who found it difficult to classify all the castes into the four neat 
categories of varna exploded the myth of hierarchy McKim Marriott 
came out with his ‘attributional’ and ‘interactional’ theories of the ranking 
of castes Srinivas drew attention to the phenomenon of ‘dominant caste’ 
Scholars who employed these conceptual frameworks highlighted the 
problems in their utilisation Dispersed inequalities, conflicting claims, 
factionalism within castes, and inter-caste coalitions and similar other 
features were identified by researchers of that time Unfortunately, all 
such contributions remained discrete and scattered and no efforts were 
made to cull them out from individual studies and synthesise them in the 
form of a theory for wider use Meanwhile interest both in village studies 
and in the study of caste waned in India as sociologists began to venture 
out in different directions 

It is a welcome sign that scholars are returning to caste, as this book 
suggests The essays not only refresh the waning interest, but also add 
significantly to the understanding of caste Although most contributors 
seem to attack Dumont and underplay the role of ritual dominance in 
caste interactions, they are representative of an urge for consolidating the 
findings and coming out with broad generalisations It 1s a pity that 
barring few exceptions work of their predecessors who had struggled to 
come out of the Indological cage and tried to conceptualise caste has not 
been properly acknowledged So is the case with those who had written 
on the role of caste in Indian politics If an analytical perspective on caste 
has to be developed, we will have to return to the older studies to cull out 
vignettes from them and build upon them 

The important feature of the essays in this book is that their prime 
focus 1s on caste and not the village, unlike the earlier obsession with the 
village within which caste was seen as a structural element Earlier 
village studies had pointed out that what exists as a caste in a village 1s 
indeed a representation of caste — a family, or a lineage, or a group of 
closely linked lineages Caste as a unit operated on a larger scale The 
studies of Chokhla in Rajasthan and of Kudariya in Madhya Pradesh 
brought home this point What distinguishes this exercise 1s the point that 
these studies on caste have gone beyond the village, and therefore bring 
in a fresh perspective 
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Prem Chowdhry's paper on caste panchayats 1n Haryana explicates 
the concept of Seem-seem-na-Bhaichara that was first indicated in the 
writings of Irawati Karve and Oscar Lewis Lucia Micheluti's work on 
Yadavs focuses on the township of Mathura, but provides interesting 
details about a ‘cluster of castes’ (to use Irawati Karve’s phrase for 
varna-like groupings) and challenges the stereotypical notion of ritual 
hierarchy It also invites the reader to think about the anomaly of claims 
by the caste leaders who link themselves on the one side with Lord 
Krishna — revered by all Hindus and also claiming a low backward caste 
status 

The papers by Surinder Jodhka and John E Cort on castes among 
Sikhs and the Jains highlight the fact that the institution of caste 1s not 
the monopoly of the Hindus conversion to a different religion does not 
mean cessation of caste The existence of castes amongst the Muslims 
and the Christians (although not reported in the present work) add more 
weight to the argument that caste should not be seen as a ‘cultural’ 
category confined to the Hindus alone, but should be seen as a 
‘structural’ one The overall framework of a caste system in con- 
temporary India, therefore, cannot be reduced to the Hindu system Only 
then can we understand the demand by the ‘Christian dalits? for treat- 
ment similar to the Hindu dalits That would be an acknowledgement of 
the fact that even after conversion, the dalit status has remained 
unchanged, and the phenomenon of oppression seems to prevail in other 
religions as well 

These papers raise a whole host of uncomfortable issues and invite 
scholars to properly conceptualise caste so that future policy relative to 
quota and reservations based on ascriptive category of caste can be 
imaginatively drawn The issues raised by the Mandal Commission and 
the points argued by I P. Desa: following the Mandal debate need to be 
examined objectively I see this book as a right step in that direction and 
would like to commend Dipankar Gupta for this initiative 
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Geetanjali Misra and Radhika Chandiramani (eds.): Sexuality, 
gender and rights Exploring theory and practice in South and Southeast 
Asia New Delhi Sage Publications, 2005, 313 pp , Rs 350 (pb) ISBN 0- 
7619-3403-0 


This volume is a collection of fifteen articles by authors from eight 
countries across South and Southeast Asia Its central theme is sexuality 
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and human rights The emphasis here is on an empowerment approach in 
dealing with different forms of sexual expression, thus going beyond 
merely theorising issues of victimisation and marginalisation Most of 
the authors are activists who reflect upon their own experiences and the 
strategies adopted by them and their organisations to counter and over- 
come this discrimination and build movement around the issue 

The volume is an example of how theoretical and pragmatic issues 
can be discussed in a complementary manner The four principal themes 
are media and sexuality, homosexuality and transgender relations, religion 
and sexuality, and the lives and rights of sex workers The authors argue 
that sexuality issues cannot be seen tn isolation, but in relation to a 
plethora of rights such as right to freedom of expression, right to health, 
right to livelihood and accessibility, and right to legal protection Hence 
the emphasis on.sexuality rights as human rights and a call for building 
alliances among various groups 

Despite their varied historical, social, political and religious back- 
grounds, one finds some striking commonalities across the region in the 
way people with different sexualities, sex workers and other women 
perceive themselves and are perceived by the society They innovatively 
use resources such as multimedia, theatre and religious institutions. to 
transcend the stereotypes and create a space for themselves The 
recognition of these commonalities lead the authors to advocate an inter- 
sectional approach among various organisations working on different 
sexual minorities including women and child rights groups at the local 
and the international levels This, according to them, 1s necessary to build 
a larger and strong movement, create awareness among the general public, 
influence policy making. and develop self-respect among the sexual 
minorities 

This volume highlights the important role media plays in the sexuality 
debate The three Indian authors argue against the stereotypical portrayal 
of sexuality, particularly that of women and sex workers by the Indian 
media According to them, these images, guided by notions of mainstream 
patriarchal hetero-normative morality, deny the subject any agency and, 
hence, contribute to the violation of their rights Bishakha Datta recounts 
her experiences with the documentary she made on three sex workers 
saying that the media representation of sex workers as victimised and 
stigmatised women is increasingly challenged by different organisations 

The Thai and' Sri Lankan experiences also reflect the growing 
consciousness of rights and assertiveness among sex workers Lea 
Espallardo provides a stimulating narration of the ways in which popular 
theatre 1s used to spread awareness about women’s sexuality rights 
Describing her personal journey as a Filipino theatre-aitist and member 
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of the Women Theatre Programme (WTP), she tells us how the group 
has achieved success in creating awareness about the politics of the body 
WTP believes that women create an image of themselves from their 
image of their bodies, so, talking about the politics of the body makes 
women confront their image of self and their beliefs about their own 
sexuality The basic tool of ‘informances’ (that ıs, to inform and to perform 
through dance movement workshops and on-stage performances) 1s used 
to confront the convictions of body politics and value systems, issues of 
violence against women, and reproductive and sexual health rights Each 
*informances', she says, 1s followed by discussions with the audience to 
create a critical mass of women (and men) who can make their own 
choices 

Discussions on same-sex sexualities put forth by authors from India, 
Malaysia, and China interrogate the acceptance of heterosexuality as the 
norm According to them, society and the state unjustifiably burden homo- 
sexuals and transgendered persons (also sex workers) with the blame of 
being carriers of HIV/AIDS Consequently, the economic, social and 
health rights of these victims are taken away In response, organisations 
such as the one in Malaysia have come up to provide for services such as 
health, education and legal services, counselling, gainful employments 
and, most of all, create a space for the transgender persons in the society 
It 1s interesting to learn the ways in which homosexuality existed in 
earlier Chinese societies, but as a result of restrictions on the spread of 
sexuality information, the public knows little about ıt The author goes 
on to describe that the Internet revolution has facilitated the networking 
among and development of homosexual communities in China 

The dual relationship between sexuality and religion is discussed by 
authors from Pakistan, Philippines, Malaysia, and Indonesia While it 1s a 
commonsensical notion that religious and pro-rights groups have a 
conflicting relationship, this volume informs about organisations engaged 
in using religion as a means to spread awareness regarding heterosexual 
women’s sexual rights One of the papers is based on the experience of 
an Indonesian activist whose involvement in reinterpreting Muslim 
religious texts with pro-women's rights approach has helped create 
change from within The other is by a Malaysian activist narrating the 
achievements of the Sisters in Islam Forum which works by drawing 
similarities between the rights formulated in international documents and 
the fundamental rights granted by Quran 

This volume ıs rich in data drawn from personal narratives and case 
studies All the articles are well integrated into its overarching theme 


Sawmya Ray 
Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<sawmyaray@rediffmail com> 
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Hari Mohan Mathur (ed.): Managing resettlement in India New Delhi 
Oxford University Press, 2006, viii + 317 pp, Rs 595 (hb) ISBN 0-19- 
5678 13-3 


Resettlement and rehabilitation are developmental issues that continue to 
be neglected almost everywhere Normally, these problems hit headlines 
only when desperate project-affected people, demanding adequate 
compensation and other entitlements, threaten to paralyse the project- 
construction plans as it was demonstrated recently in the case of Sardar 
Sarovar Project The indefinite fast by the Narmada Bachao Andolan 
leader, and the events following it, have yet again highlighted how 
resettlement has become a highly contentious issue and a solution to this 
problem acceptable to all the stakeholdets 1s yet to emerge 

Managing Resettlement in India ıs an outcome of a major training 
programme conducted by the World Bank in India in the 1990s The book, 
containing 14 essays, 1s full of rich and vivid experiences of resettlement 
management processes in India during the past two-and-half decades 
Most of these essays were written by those who contributed to the 
training programme co-ordinated by Hari Mohan Mathur, the editor of 
the book The core theme of the book 1s importance and challenges of 
resettlement management in India The volume is presented in four parts 

Focusing on the management of socio-economic impacts of the 
projects, the three essays in Part I argue that through appropriate 
management of resettlement risks’ it 1s possible to overcome ‘resettle- 
ment's severe impoverishment’s risks’ Michael M Cernea, emphasises 
that apart from ensuring, both at the centre and the state government 
levels, policies and legislations for the orderly management of resettle- 
ment, there is also a need for all personnel engaged in the resettlement 
management to internalise in their thinking, planning and implementing, 
‘the principal risks’ that are involved in the process Ismail Serageldin 
argues that ‘only with an approach to 1esettlement that is focused on 
people, and proceeds with their fullest involvement in making decisions 
that affect their lives’ (p 63) some degree of success in the process could 
be achieved Mathur elaborates on how to restore the lost incomes to the 
project-affected persons, and points out the need for a shift in the 
mindset amongst the planners 

The policy and legal framework are addressed in Part ll N C Saxena 
critiques the Resettlement and Rehabilitation Policy of India 2004 vis-a- 
vis that of the 1998-99 draft policy He brings out the ‘qualitative loss’ in 
the finalised policy as compared to the draft The paper on ‘The 
Karnataka Resettlement of Project Displaced Persons Act, 1987° by 
MK Ramesh and Francis A Joseph and ‘The Land Acquisition Laws in 
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India’ by Sukumar Das, the other two papers in the section, examine the 
role of the policies and legislative acts and illustrate how faulty assess- 
ment methods have been practised 

The five essays included in Part III are issue-oriented (gender, 
NGOs, monitoring, etc ) Maninder Gill (large dams) and Mathur (urban 
development) have addressed the larger methodological and theoretical 
issues of resettlement management with rich and detailed empirical 
evidence Malika Basu’s chapter on women’s issues, while identifying 
the loopholes in development policies, law and customs, brings out the 
fact that women always end up as the worst affected category amongst 
the project-affected population Achyut Das recommends NGOs to be 
independent in dealing with the government, but fails to suggest how 
NGOs should deal with the various field situations, demanding different 
combinations of government-NGO collaboration in order to achieve some 
resettlement and rehabilitation targets Gordon Appleby's essay is an 
exhaustive treatment of monitoring requirements of various stages of 
resetflement implementation, institutional experience and capacity of 
executive agencies ın monitoring socioeconomic resettlement operations 

The three essays in Part IV — by David Marsden and Shymal Sarkar 
(Hyderabad Water Supply and Sanitation Project), Mohammed Hasan 
(India Coal Sector Environment and Social Mitigation project) and S M 
Jamdaar (Upper Krishna Project) — directly deal with the problem of 
resettlement implementation process at grass-roots levels The authors 
elaborate excellent field experiences with some examples on a variety of 
issues such as the importance of supportive administrative stiucture to 
implement resettlement plans, sustainability of key activities, and role of 
specialised agency for resettlement and rehabilitation respectively 

The book relies too much on a risk-reversal model — land for lost 
land, jobs for lost jobs, and homes for destroyed homes Furthermore, 
these essays concentrate on the tools and methods that are essential 
during resettlement implementation and ignore the issue of pre-resettle- 
ment processes which cause trauma among those who are compelled to 
relocate The volume also lacks the ‘voices’ and ‘views’ of displaced 
people, and the ethical and humane issues of resettlement process 

Contributed by well-known specialists and practitioners in the field, 
the essays in the volume highlight the gaps in resettlement policies and 
practices As such, the volume will be a useful guide to those engaged in 
resettlement management process 


Sakarama Somayajt 
Council for Social Development New Delhi 
<saamadhu@yahoo co in? 
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Johanna Brenner Women and the politics of class Delhi Aakar Books, 
2006, vi + 330 pp, Rs 750 (hb) ISBN 81-87879-59-9 


Sexuality, intimacy, motherhood, gender identity — issues that were never 
considered by Marxism as fields of political action. — are central to 
socialist feminist debates and action. Johanna Brenner, in the book under 
review, emphasises the significance of revising Marxist theory to 
integrate socialist feminist analysis so that gender relationships, gender 
identity and gender ideology find place in hitherto male-dominated arenas 
of trade unions, parliamentary and extra-parliamentary politics and state 
policies She argues for a pro-working-class, liberatory and democratic 
politics so that it results in a Just and egalitarian world To this end, she 
provides a reform vision for a working class women’s movement where 
the key components are ‘a work place attuned to family needs, a bene- 
volent and expanded welfare state, and a democratised nuclear family’ 
This 1s the core theme that runs throughout Brenner's work, although a 
detailed version of it 1s provided in the latter part She argues that 
‘organised feminism remains overwhelmingly white and middle class’ 
and there should be an effort among women to find forms of organisation 
that will both acknowledge and incorporate differences — of gender, 
race/ethnicity, class, nationality or sexual orientation Furthermore, she 
touches upon a critical point of our times the improvement in women’s 
situation will depend on challenging corporate capital’s political and 
economic power 

Divided into four parts, the book provides a distinct insight into the 
intersection of class, gender, nationality. race, and sexuality — social 
identities that are at the core of feminist debates today The first two 
chapters are co-authored with Maria Ramas and Barbara Laslett 
respectively In the first part, the author builds up an alternative analytical 
interpretation to the sociology of gender, which states that the historically 
developed capitalist class relations of production and the biological facts 
of reproduction together results in a powerful dynamics towards the 
family-household system and to the subordination of women She 
challenges both the Marxian and the traditional feminist analysis of 
gender and family Taking Michele Baratte as the point of departure, the 
author contends that Baratte's approach fails to identify any material 
basis for women’s oppression tn capitalism 

A significant dimension that 1s provided in analysing the develop- 
ment of welfare state policy 1s the factors that affected women’s political 
self-organisation, and their collective action It is argued that the 
organisation of social reproduction and the gender division of labour has 
provided both resources and limits to women’s self-organisation The 
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politics of African-American and white-middle-class women’s self- 
organisation are provided separately Most importantly, the author argues 
that the concept of ‘working class identities’ 1s yet to come out of trade 
union organisation, as 1s evident in the history of the labour movement in 
the United States In a sociological analysis and given the American 
context, Brenner argues that ‘Counter posing “identity” to “class” politics 
is also absolutely mistaken’ Rather, the author makes a case for building 
a coalition politics through struggles that will address divisions within 
the working class and encourage the efforts of oppressed people to 
represent themselves, their identity and their needs 

Feminisation of poverty and comparable worth, the author argues, 
only reinforce the separation of feminism from the movements of other 
subordinated groups, rather than bridging class and race divisions among 
women She makes a case for a radical strategy that focuses on an 
expanded definition of rights to include ‘the rights to contribute one’s 
best efforts, to do work that enriches, and to receive in return a decent 
standard of living’? This means children have the right to get care from 
the community and parents have the right to get economic and social 
support for looking after their children 

Welfare reforms should, therefore, primarily focus on women’s inde- 
pendence as individuals and their support to women as mothers and a 
fervent case 1s made against attack on single mothers She advocates for 
a new debate on welfare policy that extends support to all parents and not 
just single-mothers In short, the author views the right to give and to 
receive care as fundamental human right 

This view ıs reflected in the second and third part of the book The 
first chapter in the third section 1s co-authored with Nancy Holmstrom 
Brenner puts forward the idea of family and community being two 
opposed principles and advocates that instead of stressing family in the 
political struggle, emphasis should be ‘for expanding, supporting, and 
reviving communities’ She particularly draws the readers’ attention to 
the irony prevalent in the United States of the increasing space for 
greater inclusive, diverse, tolerant and respectful social realities tn 
personal hfe and the diminishing space for public democracy 

In her concluding essay, Brenner reiterates that the fate of both the 
civil rights and the new feminist movements depends on its capacity to 
challenge the corporate domination of politics which is a dominant 
feature of the North American society [t can be achieved through *the 
rebuilding of the institutions of working class self-organisation a serious 
and disruptive challenge to capital, a broad and militant “rainbow move- 
ment” linking social justice and environmental movements to renewed, 
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more community-linked, more democratic, and more internationalist trade 
unions, and eventually to working-class political organisations’ 

Although limited to the analysis of politics of class in the United 
States, the issues dealt with by Brenner have serious implications for 
women, particularly in the developing world, as majority of women still 
find themselves oppressed under a patriarchal system with little rights 
over property, reproduction, have limited access to quality health and 
education and faces an unfavourable sex ratio Through analytical rigor 
and a deep commitment and passion for women’s issues particularly that 
of working-class women, Brenner convincingly advances the argument 
that there is rich potential in engaging socialist feminist approaches in 
any debate on gender and in providing strategies to take feminism forward 


Dinoo Anna Mathew 
New Delhi 
<dinooana@hotmail com> 


J.V. Vilanilam: Mass communication m India A sociological 
perspective New Delhi Sage Publications, 2005, 223 pp , Rs 250 (pb) 
ISBN 0-7619-3372-7 


The book, the author claims, ts a result of a few years of observation and 
analysis of media performance and media content in various parts of the 
world, including India The major plea throughout the book is that the 
fruits of development of science and technology must also reach those 
sections of humanity that have been bowed by the weight of centuries of 
poverty, oppression and the unjust social and economic systems some- 
times imposed by the ‘more knowledgeable people in the information 
society’ on ‘the less knowing people’ 

The title of the book 1s misleading, as the book does not apply any 
sociological perspective in understanding mass communication The term 
“sociological perspective’ is used loosely and only to highlight that the 
social communication does not serve the bulk of the citizenry, but the 
dominant, private, selfish interests of about 10 per cent of the population 
Other than making reference to a few sociologists here and there, no 
systematic effort is made to analyse the contributions made by socio- 
logists or the theoretical insights of sociologists in understanding mass 
communication and its differential impact on classes and caste groups 
Besides, the description of social structure 1s very sketchy and weak, and 
does not help in understanding either caste inequalities or caste/class sub- 
ordination of the Indian society The reader does not feel that an in-depth 
social inquiry has been made to uniavel the complexities between mass 
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communication and society The term ‘sociological perspective’ 1s, thus. 
used ın a vague sense 

In the opening chapter, quoting McBride Commission Report, the 
author says ‘that unless some structural changes are introduced the 
potential benefits of technological and communication development will 
hardly be put at the disposal of the majority of mankind’ In a later chapter, 
he argues for land reforms as a means to arresting poverty and jobless- 
ness But, ın the era of globalisation, one wonders 1f it alone 1s sufficient, 
when the economy 1s more and more being controlled by the corporate 
sector, which, in turn, has control over the mformation technology 

Many of the chapters in the book are more historical than socio- 
logical Chapter 2 1s an historical analysis of the print media, and Chapter 
3 1s an historical analysis of the national and international agencies 
Similarly, Chapter 5 traces the history of the audio-visual media, Chapter 
6 1s on the expansion of audio-visual media, and Chapter 8 1s on the 
development of television These comprehensive chapters help in under- 
standing the progress of mass communication in India and the West 

The author argues forcefully that the aim of media 1s to bring about 
cultural synchronisation, promotion of a global village, international- 
isation, etc , mainly for commercial purpose As a result, the media does 
not give priority to the deepening of poverty and misery of the poor 

In Chapter 9, the author examines the future possibilities of the new 
media which combine the advantages of television, radio, satellite and 
digital communication and the continued sociological effects of these 
new digital technological breakthroughs He also cautions that the use of 
Internet, especially among adolescents, can create a situation of anarchy 

In Chapter 4, the author argues the case for Gandhian Journalism He 
points out the difference between Gandhian and modern day journalists 
The former considered journalism primarily as service of society and a 
vehicle for Gandhi’s views on religion, ethics, morality, politics and 
economics While modern day publishers and editors look upon their 
work primarily as a business To support his argument that modern 
media lean on advertisements, he takes support from sociologists but 
does not spell out the names of the contributors He further sates that the 
trends ın communication and journalism have to be re-examined by 
taking Gandhi’s approach He reiterates that high technology 1s good, but 
if ıt does not enable us to solve the basic problems confronting the 
majority of the world’s population it will only succeed in catering to the 
greed of a few to the exclusion of the many To him, big media are not 
the answer, only the small media can be effective ın voicing dissenting 
views and the view of the indigent sections of society Therefore, the 
media must be affordable to the voiceless and the unempowered 
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In the last Chapter, the author argues that EDUSAT and other 
modern equipment for education must serve not only those who are 
already educated but those who have had no chance of acquiring even 
literacy, let alone a familiarity with computerised systems of commu- 
nication However, how this can be achieved is not known 

This book is no doubt a valuable addition to the fields of journalism, 
mass communication and media studies, though it 1s a bit of disappoint- 
ment for the media sociologists 


Manu Bhaskar 
Department of Sociology, University of Kerala, Thiruvananthapuram 
<asokmanu@sancharnet 1n? 


Kamala Ganesh and Usha Thakkar (eds.): Culture and the making of 
identity in contemporary India (The Asiatic Society of Mumbai 
bicentenary volume) New Delhi Sage Publications, 2005, 274 pp, Rs 
320 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3307-7 


This volume is an excellent attempt to understand what constitutes Indian 
culture and identity, assuming both as dynamic sites for conversations as 
well as contestations The nature of Indian tradition and modernity, 
mutual opposition and interpenetration between the two, and negotiation 
with forces of globalisation are the principal issues addressed in tts first 
part The second part brings out the inter-mixture of different identities, 
which continues since time immemorial in India The last two parts 
reveal a tendency to go beyond the mainstream by questioning the 
superiority of the entrenched social category, the males, and the hege- 
monic epistemological position, the modern science 

The syncretic nature of Indian tradition. has been highlighted in 
writings of Kapila Vatsyayan, Ashok Ranade, UR Ananthamurthy and 
Vaya Mehta Vatsayan perceives tradition in tts dynamic relationship 
between continuity and change and between multiplicity and unity The 
cultural assault on this tradition during colonial rule had its impact 
mostly on the educated westernised Indian elite, who completely ignored 
its plurality and dynamism After independence, in the name of reviving 
tradition, electronic media, on the one hand deliberately disembedded it 
from the life situations, on the other, stereotyped it following the formula 
of commercial Bollywood films That eventually led to its disempower- 
ment 

For Ranade, the recent trend of fusion of different music indicates 
the eternal urge for changing ones identity Ananthamurthy shows how 
in the pluri-lmgual context of India, continuous oral as well as textual 
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translations, occurring for ages, ensure free communication and create 2 
composite culture Mehta’s exposition captures the spontaneity of the 
creative Journey from inter-culturalism (focusing on regional specifi- 
cities) to intra-culturalism (seeking pan-Indian identity), continuing for 
150 years ın Marathi theatre, independent of recent governmental efforts 

In the writing of Tapati Guha Thakurta we can identify an urge to 
capture the essence of modern in the domain of art She rejects the 
conventional theory of linear evolutionary development of modern 
Indian art, which, since the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
onwards constantly accommodates flavours of colonial, nationalist, 
popular and social-realistic art forms within its fold 

Cultural negotiation with globalisation 1s the central theme in the 
articles written by Meenakshi Mukherjee, Dilip Chitre, and Anuradha 
Kapur Mukherjee finds translation as a vital part of Indian literary culture 
In recent decades, though there 1s a decline of mutual translations in 
Indian languages, translations of Indian language fictions into English in 
on rise In case of the former, as the target-reader is localised, negotiating 
meaning is relatively easier This explains the dilutionary tendency of 
most of the English translations Furthermore, in English translations the 
power of a global and economically stronger language 1s acutely felt 
Despite all these, the global current of monoltngualism, and the profit- 
potential of a larger market lead to its rapid increase 

Chitre notices tremendous growth of literary translation in this age of 
globalisation But as culture of each society is unique in nature, trans- 
lation, as inter-cultural negotiation, may ultimately depend on the reader 
to fit it into his culture-specrfic sensibility Kapur counterposes the multi- 
culturalist or inter-culturalist voice against the twentieth century ideology 
of monoculturalism that levels all cultural specificities and individualities 
in the name of rationality and equality 

There are several contributions on indigenous feminism Vimla 
Bahuguna locates the source of stri saktı among the worn of hill 
regions, namely, their sensitivity towards the interdepende:.ce between 
man and the nature Inspired by the Gandhian principles they fought 
successfully against the evils of liquor, the commercial exploitation. of 
forest, and snatching of people's right over ıt Even today, they battle 
against the curse of development-induced displacement Usha Thakkar 
brings out how Gandhi asked the women to Join the public sphere of 
nationalist politics, while retaining their obligations at home, thereby 
intelligently avoiding the fierce outburst of patriarchy 

Vidyut Bhagwat finds out an indigenous form of feminism in the 
sant women's poetry, signifying resistance to Brahmanical patriarchies 
and caste hierarchies These bhakta women of Varkari Sampraday of 
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Maharashtra ın the later medieval period came mainly from dalit- 
bahyan background Thus, their religious songs assumed the character 
of a universalist and humanist critique of oppression 

Devaki Jain narrates how feminist consciousness emanates from the 
self-perception of woman as a distinct entity Feminist method affirms 
women’s typical ways of handling reality Feminist practice, keeping 
poor women’s perspectives in the forefront, may bring all women in a 
single platform, transcending their inner-differences 

A few writings address the epistemological issues from the perspec- 
tive of marginals Uma Chakravarti privileges feminist scholarship, as 
against the colonial, nationalist, Marxist, subaltern and the more recent 
post-modernist line of thinking, as all these ignore gender as a basis of 
stratification Mariam Dossal highlights the civilising and transforming 
potential of history A focus on mutuality and an under-emphasis on 
conflict are the key features of a humanist writing of history 

Finally, there are two fascinating articles on science Claude Alvares 
believes modern science suppresses all other indigenous science 
traditions With its firm belief in superiority of human species, modern 
science 1s immoral as well as anti-nature Gita Chadha locates three 
major positions on science in post-independent India The leftists blame 
the elites for the misuse of science (which, for them, is inherently 
beneficial) to exploit the masses The radical post-colonial view, which 
represents Alvares' position, questions its superiority and condemns its 
objectifying tendency And the liberal-progressivist position, reflecting 
the mentality of ruling elites of Indian nation state, glorifies science as 
the main pillar of development and modernisation Chadha is against 
uncritical idealisation of both modern and indigenous sciences. She rather 
makes a plea for clearing a pluralistic space within mainstieam science 

This volume privileges a post-disciplinary approach, acknowledging 
objects of analysis as complex contested spaces Articles trample across 
boundaries of anthropology, sociology, literature, and linguistics Its 
methodological pluralism offers enough opportunity for innovation and 
critical reflexivity 


Dalia Chakrabarti 


Department of Sociology, Jadavpur University, Kolkata 
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Karuna Chanana (ed.): Transformative links between higher and basic 
education Mapping the field New Delhi Sage Publications, 2004, 355 
pp, Rs 650 (hb) ISBN 0-7619-3206-2 


This volume ts an outcome of a workshop on ‘Linkages between Higher 
and Basic Education’ held at New Delhi in 2001 First, it raises the 
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conceptual issues related to linkages between basic and higher education, 
reiterating the old theoretical assumption that education cannot be 
separated from society Second, it illustrates different types of the trans- 
formative linkages in the form of case studies by drawing examples from 
different regional and institutional set-ups Third, it presents examples of 
some of the research, training and action programmes in basic education 
taken up by the higher education institutions 

The need for exploring and strengthening linkages between higher 
and basic education has emerged due to the widening gulf between the 
two The reason often put forward 1s that higher education has remained 
aloof from the day-to-day life of the common people in the country But 
why do we blame only higher education? This applies to the whole 
modern formal education system in the country In fact, we inherited 
fragmented education systems from our colonial past and, despite our 
best efforts, we have not been successful in converting them into an 
integrated whole The problem has been exacerbated by recent waves of 
globalisation, liberalisation and privatisation, as these processes are 
exposing the higher education to market forces, leading to further frag- 
mentation 

Higher education 1s at crossroads threatened by new situations (a) 
onslaught of globalisation and privatisation dominated by utilitarian 
motif, (b) increasing withdrawal of state support from higher education, 
and (c) shift of emphasis from higher to basic education The new 
situations have brought both opportunities and challenges to the higher 
education institutions and professionals The opportunities are in the 
form of doing new things and keeping ourselves meaningfully engaged, 
but associated with these are challenges of sustaining them on a long- 
term basis and restructuring the higher education from within 

The pressure for universalisation of elementary education and 
increasing withdrawal of state support for higher education have led to 
transformative linkages between higher and basic education systems 
According to Karuna Chanana, the links can be both direct and indirect 
direct (that 1s, universities and colleges incorporating issues of develop- 
ment and social work, etc in teaching), and mduirect (that 1s, creating 
separate structures and organisations within the large structure dedicated 
to basic education) Some higher education institutions have initiated 
reformatory and restructuring exercises in the light of the changing 
scenario, they are getting increasingly involved in matters pertaining to 
panning and implementation of basic education in the country 

The papers in the volume also discuss the nature and extent of 
current and emerging transformative linkages in terms of issues such as, 
the traditional and modern knowledge systems, teacher education, policy 
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and implementation, NGO and university, and university and social 
system With massive reforms in basic education, the issues of 
integrating traditional and modern knowledge systems ın school 
education have'come to the fore and have opened various avenues for 
curricular reforms in various states All these have led to broadening of 
institutional. networks in education, specially the interface between 
NGOs and university departments 

The volume also exposes the stark reality that, with the weakening of 
university system under globalisation, social sciences and humanities 
have been relegated further down in the hierarchy of disciplines It is 
expected that the traditional role of university in promoting social 
science and generating social concerns will be undermined in the new 
educational paradigm The volume presents examples of evaluative studies 
conducted by the higher education institutions. where social concerns 
have been raised But such efforts are limited 

One of the weakest links between higher and basic education 1s the 
teacher education for basic education at the university level This is 
mainly because university education departments concentrate on training 
secondary school teachers only and not basic education teachers The 
book mentions the initiative of Delhi University, which has integrated 
elementary education in its degree programme In fact, teacher education 
is the area in which major thrust ıs required, if meaningful linkages 
between higher and elementary education are to be established One may 
visualise this as contribution of university-level home science education 
for early childhood care and education There are also examples of 
extension programmes at the university level which can be used for 
promoting basic education in terms of campaigns and advocacy 

The volume is a useful collection of articles highlighting different 
dimensions of the linkage between higher and basic education Yash 
Pal’s plea that ‘learning should be soaked in life? needs to be taken 
seriously while reviewing the Indian education system as a whole 


Avinash Kumar Singh 
Centre for Studies in Sociology of Education, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai 
<aksingh@tiss edu» 


Leela D’Souza: The sociology of religion A historical review Jaipur 
Rawat Publishers, 2005, xx + 396 pp, Rs 795 (hb) ISBN 81-7033-928-6 


This book brings out the relevance and significance of the study of 
religion in contemporary sociology It includes an excellent introduction 
delineating the argument of the book and at the same time involving the 
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reader in a historical review Based on the development of sociology and 
sociology of religion, it outlines the works of major sociologists on 
religion, and familiarises the reader with the contemporary debates on 
the sociological study of religion In the first chapter, the author 
discusses the earliest contributions to the study of religion in the form of 
anthropological research This 1s followed with a discussion of the 
pioneers of sociology of religion, which gradually prepares the ground 
for in-depth discussion of each of the schools of thought on religion in 
subsequent chapters The author intertwines this with other theoretical 
approaches to social science research in order to describe the arguments 
of important thinkers within the sociological frameworks of their 
respective ages This chapter 1s also important for its discussion on 
Marxian sociology of religion Subsequent chapters on Emile Durkheim 
and Max Weber are complete in their own respects with the wide range 
of analyses that have been presented lucidly 

However, the flow of the book seems to break when the author takes 
up the discussion of the typology of religious organisations in the fifth 
chapter This is, no doubt a theme which warrants specific attention owing 
to 1ts crucial contribution towards formation of groups in resistance to 
religious dogmas and also for introducing the church-state dichotomy 
which takes us into the secularisation debate However, the discussion 
here restricts itself to Christianity with a brief discussion of sects in 
Hinduism 

The argument then moves towards contemporary debates, and from a 
discussion on the evolution of religion as a significant social pheno- 
menon, the author makes a passage into the debates of secularisation, 
cultural politics and politics of identity The book traces the historical 
origin of these debates in different chapters on secularisation, culture, 
resurgence of religion, and search for identity in a globalising world 

The author attempts a well-researched conceptual understanding of 
secularism and secularisation Again, a jarring break comes in this 
chapter with a discussion on defining religion One wonders why the 
ambiguities regarding definition of religion were not tackled before 
embarking upon the task of discussing sociology of religion 

The novelty of the book lies in the last chapter where the author 
tackles the issue of globalisation and search for identity in a concise 
manner Though it seems to be just an introduction to a complex theme, 
it succeeds in bringing about a clear conceptual understanding of 
globalisation, identity politics and the nuanced linkages between the two 
in giving rise to extremist religious assertions 

The author moves back and forth to bring out the complexity of ideas 
relating to sociology of religion While this may have been necessary for 
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presenting the phenomenon of religion in all its complexity, it also leaves 
the reader in a state of confusion due to lack of coherence of ideas 
presented ın each chapter For example, the sections orf definition of 
religion and Robert Bellah’s classification of the phases of evolution of 
religion seem to be misplaced in the order of their positioning No doubt, 
each chapter ıs more or less complete in itself, but the reade: misses the 
thread of logical flow as one passes from one chapter to the next 


E Rama Shyam 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai 
<ramashyam@rediffmail com> 


Mridula Mukherjee: Peasants ın India’s non-violent revolution 
Practice and theory (Sage series in Modern Indian History - V) New 
Delhi Sage Publications, 2004, 577 pp, Rs 980 (hb) INBN 0-7619- 
9686-9 : 
Historically, peasants have been assigned paradoxical social identities. In 
social science literature, they have been depicted as reactionary, 
conservative, awkward, self-sufficient, homologous, incomplete, part 
society and dependent, on the one hand, and as revolutionary, 
progressive, self-conscious, heterogeneous and mobile social category 
with the potential for autonomous collective action, on the other Never- 
theless, social scientists have underlined the subordinated, marginalised 
and underdog position of the peasantry in rural society The marginalised 
position of the peasantry has always been the root cause of their 
participation in rebellions and movements against the state Viewed in 
this context, Mridula Mukherjee's study is fascinating To Mukherjee, 
peasant history ts a ‘story of rebellion and of silent sufferings, of 
collective action and of individualism, of the proverbial peasant guile’ 
Mukherjee makes an important intervention in the theoretical debates 
on the role of peasants in revolutionary transformations in the modern 
world She does so 'from the vantage point of the Indian anti-colonial 
national revolution! Peasant consciousness, its arousal and trans- 
formation in the nationalist movement have been the key concern of her 
study She makes a critical scrutiny of the Marxian orientation to the 
study of peasant consciousness and the subaltern perspectives on the 
issue of autonomy of peasant consciousness She also examines the 
relevance of the perspectives of Eric Hobsbawm, Eric Wolf, Jean 
Chesneaus, Lucien Bianco, Jems Scott, Theda Skocpol, Theodor Shanin, 
and Barrington Moore to an understanding of peasant practices in India 
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In view of the diversities in. peasant culture and society, she questions 
model building in peasant studies across time and space 

This volume is presented in twelve chapters, which are distributed 
over two books Book I delineates the political and historical back- 
grounds of peasant movements in Punjab, and specifically focuses on the 
Kooka, Ghadar, and Akali movements It highlights the participation of 
peasants in the civil disobedience movements, processes of formation of 
their national organisation, their ideological radicalisation, the shifting 
landscape of politics during and after the World War II, partition. of 
Punjab, peasant upraising in Patiala, and the peasant protests against 
several localised issues Book II deals with the interface between the 
peasant and the national movements, the forms of protests, the methods 
of mobilisation, the nature of leadership of the peasant movement, and 
the processes of transformation of peasant consciousness 

Mukherjee 1s of the view that the subalternist scholars have not been 
able to address the problem of transformation of consciousness of the 
peasants and that they are ‘still without a framework, a methodology, a 
conceptual model to address the problem of transformation of these 
consciousness  ' (p 466) She also highlights several fallacies of the 
Marxist perspective on peasant consciousness, and observes that the 
Marxist leadership had misled the peasants to militant struggle by 
interpreting the Kisan Sabha resolution as a part of peasant conscious- 
ness To her, the lack of understanding of peasant consciousness and 
over-emphasis on ideological and political transformation were the major 
weaknesses of the left The communists’ failure to grasp the importance 
of ideological-political struggle, according the Mukherjee, was related to. 
their over-emphasis on militancy and struggle and the under-emphasis on 
ideological transformation They have not devoted sufficient attention to 
the question of caste and their traditional ideologies in peasant conscious- 
ness and their significance for the mobilisation of the peasantry 
According to Mukherjee, caste and other similar ideologies could be 
studied as mandatory forms, their usefulness and positive contribution 
depending, in fact, on the rapidity with which they were transcended or 
gave way to other secular and modern forms and ideologies In her view, 
in the colonial period, national, regional and caste consciousness were 
not contradictory to each other but complementary Therefore, the 
existence of national, regional and caste consciousness 1s no paradox in 
the context of colonial India 

Mukherjee suggests that peasant consciousness should be studied *by 
examining the demands and issues around which peasant stiuggles 
emerge’ According to her, the legitimacy of the demands 1s derived 
from the elements of the moral economy of peasants (customary 
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practices, legality, etc) She, however, addresses only those aspects of 
peasant consciousness that are expressed in political action She finds 
that the process of transformation of peasant consciousness has remained 
weak and incomplete because the peasants lacked anti-feudal/-landlord 
consciousness, and that they were unsuccessful in articulating their 
demands on the basis of the modern notion of legitimacy. She develops a 
model based on the Gandhian ideal of moral economy and nationalist 
mobilisation to understand the relationship between peasant notion of 
legitimacy and their willingness to struggle 

This study has thoroughly scrutinised the transformation of peasant 
consciousness and has carefully developed arguments in support of an 
over arching influence of the Gandhian forms of nationalist mobilisation 
on the peasantry and to discard the subalternist and the Marxian views on 
mobilisation. of the peasantry of colonial India The generalisations 
presented in this study have widened the scope for re-examination of and 
further researeh on the issue of the transformation of peasant identity and 
consciousness in a historical setting 


Debal SinghaRoy 
School of Social Sciences, Indira Gandhi National Open University, New Delh: 
<debals@hotmail com> 


Radhika Chopra, Patricia Jeffrey (eds.) (in collaboration with 
Helmut Reifeld): Educational regimes in contemporary India New 
Delhi Sage Publications India, 2005, 346 pp Rs 380 (pb) ISBN 0-7619- 
3349-2 


This book is the outcome of a workshop on *Values in Contemporary 
Education’ funded by Konrad Adenauer Foundation in 2003 It examines 
the changing context of education and the state, and the impact of various 
teaching and learning regimes on students and their families and the 
different trajectories that arise as educational outcomes in different 
contexts 

The opening article by Patricia, Roger and Craig Jeffrey documents 
the changing context of secondary education in North India and discusses 
the caste, gender and community implications of these changes The 
authors find that although the demand for schooling has increased among 
the marginalised over the years, standards of the government schools 
have declined considerably Liberalisation has encouraged many forms 
of privatisation to flourish in. government and aided schools through 
processes like rise in private tuition, subcontracting the publication of 
textbooks to private agencies and creating an environment for the rise of 
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non-state schools to mention a few These processes have had a 
deleterious effect on the education of lower castes, Muslims and girls in 
the area Ramya Subrahmanian looks at the character of ‘inclusiveness’ 
espoused by the current policy discourse on education in the context of 
daht and adivasi children’s schooling experiences She finds that despite 
an increase in enrolment, the content, quality and process of schooling 
and teacher practices contmue to be discriminatory, nullifying the scope 
of the welfare gains ın this sector Sarada Balagopalan outlines the politics 
of schooling of marginalised children by looking at the experiences of 
street children Though ‘alternative schools’ have come into being as a 
result of a joint state-civil society initiative, the efforts have not quite 
succeeded in reproducing ‘the schooled ideal’ because of inequality of 
provisions, lack of infrastructure and a limited space for community 
participation As a result, schooling fails to take these street children out 
of their situation as child labourers Anne Vaugier-Chatterjee's article 
shows how Urdu has been marginalised due to the imfrastructural 
deficiencies of Urdu medium schools and institutions, the association of 
the language with the Muslim community and apathy towards the 
language in general Educated Muslims do not consider it useful or 
practical ın any way m this globalising world 

The section on teaching and learning regimes discusses both formal 
and informal contexts of learning David McDougall looks at the 
physical, social and moral practices in everyday life at Doon School 
These activities help to mstil certam values, beliefs and codes ın the 
students, which reflect the mstitution’s attempt to produce potential 
leaders for the country Veronique Benei likens the schooling experience 
at a military school in Maharashtra to that of an initiation ritual. She 
describes how the making of ‘a new social person’ 1s achieved through 
various structures Maria Winkelmann's description of everyday life in a 
girls’ madrasah raises important issues that affect Muslim girls’ 
education today In assessing the impact of a gender-based orientation in 
policy discourse on elementary government schools in Madhya Pradesh, 
Elspeth Page finds that education enabled ‘small increases in 
participative freedom for girls’, though this was restricted to schools that 
had good teachers Rumman Hammed's article on education within non- 
school, traditional systems appeals for its rich documentation of what 
constitutes knowledge and learning through participation Although the 
traditional system is changing today many of its aspects remain 
instructive m the modern context In another example, Meenakshi 
Thapan shows how the peer group constitutes an important psychological 
space and a site of informal learning for educationally disadvantaged 
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young girls whose cultures of adolescence are largely shaped outside 
schools 

In the last section, we see that education 1s experienced, utilised and 
evaluated differently by different groups of people Anita Rampal 
narrates how literacy activists in Bihar have been performing enabling 
functions for themselves and for the society at large The literacy 
campaigns not only led the preraks (activists) to raise issues specific to 
education and create a social consensus for learning and social change, 
they also helped the women activists to reflect on their own identity and 
address questions relating to their empowerment, health, entrepreneur- 
ship and local governance The Jeffreys’ piece on the Chamars of UP 
shows that formal education has not led to better opportunities and 
secure lives for all Although the Chamars are one of the more organised 
backward communities ın the state and there is overall increase in the 
demand for schooling, the educated Chamar men find it difficult to 
access ‘secure’ government Jobs due to their lack of money, social status 
and networks 

Jonathan Parry's ethnographic account of growing up experiences of 
working class children in an industrial area 1s both graphic and 
interesting It tells us how structural factors like caste and class shape 
childhood experiences, aspirations and eventually the life chances of 
such children He found that though fewer children may actually go 
hungry today, social mobility through education and a remunerative 
working life have become a difficult prospect for these working class 
children, especially in today’s globalised world In a somewhat different 
vein, Radhika Chopra’s piece attempts to show how schooling choices 
like many other decisions within the family constitute. strategies of 
survival and social reproduction among the agricultural families of 
Punjab today These decisions often are often weighed between ‘cultural 
notions’, of what 1s considered as ‘sufficient’ or ‘too much’ depending 
upon the age, gender and birth order of the children 

This book 1s a useful intervention by social anthropologists for it has 
many insights to offer 


Shoma Choudhury 
Department of Sociology, University of Delhi 
<shomachoudhury@hotmai! com> 


Radhika Ramasubban and Bhanwar Rishyasringa (eds.): AIDS and 
civil society India’s learnimg curve Japipur and New Delhi Rawat 
Publications, 2005, xvi + 227 pp., Rs 475 (hb) ISBN 81-7033-946-4 


In the last two decades, HIV/AIDS has received enormous attention in 
India primarily due to international donor-funded projects, government 
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and non-governmental interventions, and ‘high-profile’ awareness 
programmes, including celebrity endorsements, launched from time tc 
time across the country However, the Indian society still needs to 
become mature in debating in the public domain the complex and 
unconventional issues (sexuality of the young, respect for sexual 
diversity, issues related to men having sex with men, people living with 
HIV/AIDS, citizenship rights, gender-based inequalities, right to be 
treated with dignity etc ) that HIV/AIDS has thrown up Although scores 
of non-governmental organisations in different parts of the country are 
engaged in HIV/AIDS campaign for various reasons, with different 
agendas and commitments, there are hardly any reflections that have 
been published Thus, this book 1s a welcome addition that brings out 
inside-view of NGO-led HIV/AIDS interventions 

The volume begins with a comprehensive mtroduction by the editors 
trying to highlight the fact that theoretically everyone is at risk of 
HIV/AIDS They argue that HIV/AIDS is, in fact, posing a challenge to 
the Indian society by bringing the minorities. who were hitherto 
‘inconsequential’, ‘invisible’, ‘untouchable’ and ‘unmentionable’ — 
prostitutes, Ayras (transvestites), truck drivers, migrants, people disabled 
by the incurable affliction of HIV — out of the margins and into the 
centre The book is divided into six sections, each section with a specific 
theme, where the editors provide an overview followed by the case study 
of an NGO All the six themes chosen focus on substantive issues. treat- 
ment and care of positive people, prevention education at the workplace, 
sexuality education, women in prostitution, men who have sex with men, 
and legal approaches to issues raised by HIV/AIDS 

Each NGO has presented its background, its strengths and the 
constraints under which it functions, expands and sometimes goes beyond 
its own organisational capacity to meet the needs of infected groups or 
individuals, and also demonstrates how, in the process, it emerged as a 
pioneer in the area Contrary to the general impression that there is a 
liberal flow of funds to support HIV/AIDS related work, these six case 
studies show that committed NGOs still face severe resource crunch in 
India However, one still finds an organisation-centric approach that 
dominates the case studies For instance, YRG Care (Chennar's case) has 
a sub-text indicating ‘we were able to do so much, there 1s much that 
needs to be done, however, the basic problem is only to do with 
managing finances, sustaining quality services etc’ A particular type of 
language emerges from this approach, such as ‘The mechanism we have 
fallen back upon are collaborations, linkages and networking and our 
partners in this have been the scientific community within India and 
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overseas * This does reflect the dichotomy of ‘we’, the providers, and 
‘they’, the receivers 

In terms of prevention education at the workplace, one of the major 
tasks undertaken by NGOs, particularly their efforts to dispel the 
misconceptions about HIV/AIDS, has been highlighted However, the 

: discussion on the behaviour change programmes with regard to sex and 
sexuality, the points of resistance from the other side, how these 
situations have been managed, etc should have figured in their case 
studies Instead, we have statements such as ‘we held initial workshops 
with principals of educational institutions and their parent-teacher 
associations Although initially resistant, these opinion makers were won 
over’ (p 52) A discussion on how and at what points of time these 
things happened and resistance was given up would have provided more 
insights Given the magnitude of the problem, the limitations of indi- 
vidual based approaches should have been discussed Similarly, in terms 
of sex education, it has been reported that teachers feel embarrassed to 
teach reproduction lessons in biology and shy away when young girls 
wanted to know about menstruation Should TARSHI not strategise 
behaviour change at school level, instead of relying only on individual 
counselling? 

As part of the ‘lessons learnt’, the volume brings out how govern- 
ment expects NGOs at the district and sub-district levels to perform their 
roles as submissive service providers and sub-contractors The point 1s 
well taken, and this has been articulated in various developmental 
projects as well. Given this situation at the ground level, what would be 
the conceptual model that genuine and committed NGOs can embark 
upon has not been elaborated. By merely stating that NGOs see them- 
selves as change agents does not sufficiently explain the alternative 
viewpoint In the beginning the book raises hopes of the reader that the 
descriptive narratives of NGOs would ultimately give certain leads for 
conceptual framework that will help understand the life-world of the 
^nvisible' and ‘unmentionable’ categories of people But this is only 
partially addressed Despite these limitations, this book deserves to be 
read by those concerned with HIV/AIDS as ıt documents invaluable 
experiences ın HIV/AIDS intervention programmes in India 


N. Purendra Prasad 
Department of Sociology, University of Hyderabad 
<nppss@uohyd ernet in 
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Ram Puniyani (ed.): Religion, power and violence Expression of 
politics in contemporary times New Delhi Sage publications, 2005, 322 
pp , Rs 380 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3338-7 


This book is a collection of sixteen thought-provoking essays by differen: 
authors, and an insightful preface The book gives the impression that it 
is an onslaught on the agenda of confessional politics, severe on 
Hindutva while tacitly absolving the minoritism by placing it in. direct 
opposition to the emergence of ‘new world order’ m the wake of 9/11” 

The book moves with a conceptual interpretation of Hinduism, Islam 
and Christianity, showing that all three religions in their basic tenets have 
the divine element However, the codified religions face the crisis The 
resurgence of ‘sects’, and their inclusion in religion, has producea 
political power game The movement of sectarian saints and clergy 1s 
different from the role of Bhakti movement, which was for the 
synchronisation of religion It gave secularising content to the national 
movement JJ Roy Burman’s essay 1s complimentary to this notion — 
how a common composite culture was formed in Bengali society with 
the advent of Islam in India It was a process in which the greater 
traditions of Islam commingled with the local traditions to form a 
composite culture, an inter-faith accommodation of the two different 
communities of the society The post-Cold War events, like disintegration 
of the former Soviet Union, terror striking America, etc accelerated the 
process of disintegration by ‘smashing the fixities of the Cold War’ 

The book seeks to deconstruct the relation between religion and 
power in the ideology of Hindutva Nine out of sixteen essays are 
devoted to illustrate how confessional politics 1s creating a space for 
achieving political power through the agenda, ideology and methodology 
of Hindutva These essays argue that the recent events are products of the 
social engineering of confessional politics to create a binary, the ‘self? 
and the ‘other’, by churning history and culture with new interpretations 
The Hindu confessionalism, in order to overcome that ignominy that its 
radical wing — the RSS — was not a part of the national movement, is 
recapturing the lapse by mythologising it ın the curriculum, besides 
bringing changes in the history textbooks The book perceives it as a 
deliberate process of ‘falsifying history’ Anand Teltumbodes’ essay 1s 
an indication of ethnography of ‘contemporary’ within modern culture 
He presumes that the constructions of neo-Brahmanism are at work to 
overcome caste stratification in the name of Hindu unity 

The other essays in the book are an attempt to demystify the present 
international scenario, wherein Islam is directly brought into conflict 
with the western world The book traces its grounds in unevea 
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distribution of power and resources between the West and the Islamic 
world, on one hand, and the ramifications of the Cold War era, on the 
other The post-Cold War developments promoted the unipolar world 
that set new priorities on ad hoc alliances and pre-emption It alienated 
the Muslim world to the extent that the Muslim world has become the 
new enemy of the West Jawaid Quddus in his two essays tries to reinter- 
pret Islam in the wake ‘9/11’, against the demonising constructions of the 
West In reformative submission, these essays suggest inward-looking 
introspection within Islam, so that it could meet the crisis generated by 
the-new world order and by its own clergy 

The contributions of Krishna Ananth and Flavia Agnes are analytical 
descriptions on the breakdown of modernisation The new ‘LPG’, 
departure from the Nehruvian model of development, in the absence of 
purchasing power has created a vacuum, which religion 1s trying to fill 
up through confessionalism 

The book does not proceed with any theoretical formulation, neither 
does it bring out a discursive discourse, therefore, it does not fall in the 
sociological realm But it has a mission, a specific task to expose the 
nexus of confessional religion and political power, and this it has been 
able to achieve, substantially However, the language of religion in some 
essays reproduces the politics of hate 


Ashok Kumar Kaul 


« Department of Sociology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
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Ravinder Kaur (ed.): Religion, violence and political mobilisation m 
South Asia New Delhi Sage Publications, 2005, 228 pp , Rs 280 (pb) 
ISBN 0-7619-343 1-6 


This book grew out of the deliberations of a workshop on religious 
mobilisation and violence held at Roskilde University in Denmark after 
the violence ın Gujarat in 2002. In the introduction, Ravinder Kaur goes 
over much terrain that 1s familiar to those in the field, but her core 
concerns remain, nonetheless, crucial The main argument is that 
‘episodes of collective violence against a community serve as a form of 
social control exercised by the dominant groups’ (p 20) This sure and 
direct assertion 1s backed by looking essentially at two things the role of 
the state and its allied institutions, and the processes of religious 
mobilisation that have produced an intolerant middle class remorseless in 
the face of violence perpetrated on fellow citizens 
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The book brings together essays that deal with communal violence in 
South Asia, from different disciplinary perspectives Elsewhere (Tremors 
of Violence, New Delhi Sage Publications, 2005), I have pointed to the 
enormity of losses in terms of life and property suffered by Muslims in 
riots over recent decades as well as the fact that certam kinds of muti- 
lation are reserved for Muslim bodies Paul Brass focuses on the body as 
symbol ın the production of Hindu-Muslim violence As he argues, 
particular forms of violence and suffering are aimed specifically at 
Muslims These forms of violence are perceived as acts of retaliation by 
a long-suffering Hindu community, drawn to the battle because cf 
constant provocation by Muslims As he contends, Muslims and Hindus 
have different orientations to the past, Hindus are more inclined to be 
absorbed by the past They imagine the wrongs done by Muslim 
conquerors four or five hundred years ago as though these happened just 
yesterday This justifies their acts of aggression against Muslims 

Jan Breman examines the 2002 violence ın Gujarat against the 
backdrop of the large-scale closure of textile mills in Ahmedabad This 
led to pauperisation among labouring households The contrast between 
the new prosperity of the middle-class neighbourhoods on the right bank 
of the Sabarmati and the low incomes of the underemployed on the lert 
bank grew more acute The trade union, Majoor Mahajan Sangh (MMS), 
which had helped to unite workers as well as ensure relative safety 
during earlier riots, was now defunct Social segregation and ghettc- 
isation already began with the contrasts in income of different areas of 
the city and with the breakdown of welfare activities, bringing together 
different classes of people that accompanied the fading away of the 
MMS The 2002 violence would undoubtedly exacerbate these divisions. 

Dipankar Gupta distinguishes between ‘ethnic’ and ‘communal’ 
ascriptive movements The first thematise the nation-state, viewing the 
‘Other’ as the enemies of the state Ethnic movements can sustain high 
levels of violence precisely because the ‘Other’ 1s defined as an alien 
who can be targeted without remorse Communal movements, which 
include, for Gupta, caste and linguistic movements, do not involve issues 
of territorial sovereignty Gupta looks at the politics of the Shiv Sena, 
violence in Punjab and Gujarat He argues, drawing on Lacan, that in 
communal movements the state 1s not questioned and so can act as an 
impartial arbiter between the different parties On the other hand, ethnic 
movements, such as religion-based riots, tend to compromise the state 
because dne of the parties in the movement will attempt to undermine its 
position 

Thomas Hansen suggests that India, after Independence, produced 
three foci of sovéreignty — the state, the community and local ‘big men? 
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Based on empirical material from Western India, he shows how an 
organisation such as the Shiv Sena operates within the framework of 
state institutions as well as through informal structures of authority 
anchored ın communities and localities These informal structures often 
enact authority through the use or the threat of the use of violence The 
fragmentation of governance and authority structures, as well as the 
fundamentally anti-democratic stance of most community-anchored 
ideologies of power, holds out little promise of a stable future 

The last three papers move beyond India to include Pakistan and 
South Asia as a whole Ian Talbot employs Brass’ model of the 
‘institutionalised riot system’ with its. ‘fire tenders’, ‘goondas’ and 
‘conversion specialists’ to understand religious mobilisation and violence 
in Pakistan His analysis further points to the place of modernisation 
theory 1n the explanation of conflict between Shias and Sunnis The state 
1s also implicated because it has abandoned religious neutrality Oskar 
Verkaaik reflects on the Muhajir Quam: Movement (MQM) and tries to 
analyse how its members — stigmatised as terrorists by the state — deal 
with their discurstve elimination from the body politic Certain core 
symbols are, interestingly, agreed upon both by those in power and those 
trying to subvert that power Pakistanis make a distinction between the 
murky politics of sryasat and a different understanding of politics that 
relies on self-effacement and sacrifice The wounds on the bodies of 
MQM activists both stress their martyrdom and the authority of the 
military, which stands above corrupt politics, to eliminate them 

Bjorn Hettne compares conflict patterns and conflict management in 
different South Asian countries Most of the countries of the region are 
increasingly characterised by the brutalisation of politics Instability 1s, 
therefore, endemic and the relations between countries are also strained 
Regionalism 1s suspect, given the lack of trust between states Terrorism 
1s both product of this mistrust as well as, in part, cause of it 

In sum, the book raises very vital concerns regarding the relationship 
between the state and collective violence in South Asia It points 
unequivocally to the complicity of the state with forces of aggression at 
many levels The book will be of considerable interest to all students of 
contemporary South Asian politics and society 


Rowena Robinson 
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Rowena Robinson: Tremors of violence Muslim survivors of ethnic 
strife in western India New Delhi Sage Publications, 2005, 261 pp , Rs 
295 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-3408-1 


Rowena Robinson has published earlier on Christians in Goa and on 
religious conversions In the volume before us, she turns to the 
memories, and the ways of coping, of Muslim survivors of the assaults in 
Mumbai, 1992-93, following demolition of Babri Masjid, and in 
Ahmedabad and Baroda in Gujarat, 2002 Fieldwork in the three cities, 
spread between summer 2003 and April 2004, turned on questions like 


When individuals and households have suffered the trauma of communal 
violence, sometimes more than once or in more than one generation, how 
does the process of ‘recovery’ reshape the way in which they look at 
themselves, their place in their own ‘community’ and their relations with 
others? (p 22) 


Few sociologists in India have shown much interest either in 
Muslims or in their long experience of targeted violence (Why these 
gaps? It may be that we in India wait for westerners to legitimise new 
lines of enquiry, and at least for the latter theme, foreigners would not 
get visas ) Life’s routine vicissitudes visit most of us sooner or later, for 
the women and men whose voices we hear in this study, their routine 
quota has been multiplied by the torment of serial episodes of violence, 
and of recurring displacements, issuing in successive slides down the 
greasy pole In this study, Robinson harnesses the urgency of the 
anguished citizen to sensitive fieldwork and intense, critical scholarship, 
rich in theory, and she does not flinch from documenting the 
abominations she encounters It is not the terrain of her ‘facts’ that 1s 
new, it 1s her distress that so many of us manage to sleep comfortably 
amidst such suffering p 

Robinson's opening chapters remind us of the stigma that Muslims 
carry in the eyes of large sections of Indian society, of the spread of 
communal ideologies, the frequency and the enormity of these outrages, 
and the killers? implicit immunity, given the recurrent complicity of the 
administration, the police, and other organs of state Socially, 
economically, and politically, Muslims have in the main been at the 
margins, and those who clamber to some success often live in dread of 
the mob 

There follow analyses of the melancholy personal accounts of 
women and men among the survivors While the women's memories 
concentrate on their personal experiences, and coping against heavy 
odds, men locate these in the larger scene, like the Babri demolition, and 
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the several Muslim sects’ coming together in adversity, even as their 
mutual skirmishes contmue It 1s their capacity for sabr, patience, they 
say, that enables them to withstand adversities, yet there 1s the faint hint 
that the cup of tolerance may run over 

The concluding chapters introduce us to numerous Muslim activists, 
in Bombay and Gujarat, who despite their travails, have been pursuing 
visions of alternate, peaceful, more creative futures These include the 
astonishing courage of Sophia Khan m Ahmedabad who kept up her 
struggle for a sane future even while her family prepared for ongoing 
threats of disaster, at the hands of mobs ‘carrying gas cylinders and 
weapons’, authorised by the directors of Hindutva 

As I said earlier, despite the recurrent episodes of violence, on scales 
vast and small, sociologists have not found it easy to direct enquiry 
towards the structure of violence, and to its meaning, for the survivors 
and for the perpetrators Partap Aggarwal’s early account of the effect of 
Partition violence on the Meo identity dropped out of view It was the 
work of Veena Das with the Sikh survivors of the 1984 pogrom in Delhi 
which inaugurated in India the ethnographic focus on the experience of 
collective violence, drawing to this focus several of her students Deepak 
Mehta and Roma Chatterj1, now at Delhi University, and Robinson, now 
at ITIT-Bombay In the joint work of Mehta and Chatterj1 in Dharavi in 
Bombay, we hear the voices not only of the victims but also of the 
perpetrators of violence (Ishtiaq Ahmad, political scientist from Lahore 
now at University of Stockholm, has for some years been building up a 
corpus on Partition violence in Lahore and in villages in eastern Punjab, 
collating the memories of victims and perpetrators on both sides ) 

Robinson's interpretatons draw on a wide range of secondary 
literature, but that corpus has not generated much sustained reflection on 
the larger Muslim society or its long term processes, so she misses some 
connections For instance, in accounting for Muslims’ lags in mainline 
education, Robinson follows Imtiaz Ahmad m invoking the thinness of 
the Muslim ‘middle class’ That catchall, however, obscures a crucial 
gap among Muslims in northern India. that of substantial merchants (let 
alone industrialists), whose support would be vital for building 
institutions, for which governmental support might be sought later Nor 
have the dominant Sunni establishments been able to avail of the 
economic clout of western Indian merchants, Khojas and Bohras, both 
Shia — given their ancient cleavage with Sunnis, a cleavage that Robinson 
does notice 

Echoes from devastating happenings, such as the Holocaust and the 
Partition, pass through spaces and through generations, orienting minds 
and relationships — ın the present and ın the future Events in Gujarat 
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2002 defied the limits of barbarities that human beings can inflict Healing 
and restitution can we generate the motivation for what must be done? 


Satish Saberwal 
Delhi 
<saberwal@bol net in > 


Samit Kar (ed.): Globalisation One world, many voices (Essays in 
honour of Professor Ramkrishna Mukherjee) Jaipur Rawat Publisher, 
2005, 356 pp , Rs 675 (hb) ISBN 81-7033-952-9 


Samit Kar's volume — a collection of essays ın honour of Professor 
Ramkrishna Mukherjee, a leading sociologist of India — 1s an excellent 
attempt to grapple the complexities of globalisation in relation to 
developing nations The essays are inter-disciplinary in their perspective 
and lucid in their expositions The Preface sets the tone of the exercise by 
highlighting the interdependence of world society in favour of the richer 
nations The Foreword by the late Hiren Mukherjee, a comrade and 
colleague of Professor Mukherjee, 1s followed by an affectionate present- 
ation of Professor Mukherjee's personal and intellectual saga as a true 
humanist, activist, administrator and social scientist 

Noam Chomsky describes the trajectory of globalisation and reflects 
on its outcome ın terms of the emerging phenomena like increase in the 
means of mass destruction, environmental threats, and shaping of the 
international society by the world’s dominant power centres He projects 
that, how through the ‘globalisation of economy’, there will be under- 
mining of democracy and the dominance of power centres over other 
nations 

According to Immanuel Wallerstein, globalisation is nothing new but 
an ‘an age of transition’ His article divides the current world situation 
into two time frames 1945 to the present, and circa 1450 to the present 
To him, the period since 1945 has been one long Kondratieff cycle, with 
an A-phase that run through 1967-76 and a B-phase ever since He points 
to the long-term rise in real wage levels, in costs of material inputs of 
production and of level of taxation as the constraining factors for capital 
accumulation To him, the long history of anti-systemic movements 
(whether communist, social democrat, national liberation movement) and 
their structural failures has led to serious decline in the legitimacy of 
state structure and, thus, the modern world system is ın structural crisis 
It 1s leading towards chaotic behaviour which will cause a systematic 
bifurcation and a transition to the new structure whose nature 1s as yet 
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undetermined At this juncture, he emphasises unification of knowledge, 
imagination and praxis through human intervention and creativity 

Focusing on globalisation as the sceptre of twentieth century, Gouri 
Pada Dutta discusses the effects of globalisation on the health related 
issues The article deals’ with the novel issue of health care in the global 
era Atthe outset, she warns of the ill effects of globalisation on the health 
care situation in developing countries She suggests the democratisation 
and strengthening of the WHO and the UN system at the international 
level, and the governmental efforts to promote self-reliance and 1ndi- 
genous health systems at the national level, in order to minimise the risk 
of globalisation 

Ananda Mohan Kar's article on ‘Globalisation, Energy Crisis and 
Ecotourism’ deals with the negative impact of globalisation on the Third 
World countries It also discusses the global energy crisis, especially 
with reference to oil resources S Chatterjee raises the pertinent question 
of degree of commonalities of interests of the parties, without which one 
cannot think of an integrated global economy 

Kar's paper on ‘Developing Rural Bengal" is a tribute to his ‘guru’ 
It focuses on the antagonistic relation between globalisation. and 
decentralisation, and highlights ‘an alternative approach to development 
with reliance on land reforms and panchayats’ to scale down rural 
poverty It is based on field data from rural Bengal Das Gupta deals with 
the issue of WTO, biodiversity and patenting as a challenge to agrı- 
culture and rural development D R V Real emphasises the privatisation 
of state enterprise in Spain as a defence against the pace of globalisation 
A K Bagchi emphasises feministic dimension of globalisation by quoting 
the consequences of ‘rich men's globalisation for the largest under- 
privileged group, that is, women’ His paper discusses at length the triple 
marginalisation of women in developing countries TJ Scrase discusses 
the issue of globalisation and education by focusing on the movement 
against the teaching of English at primary level in West Bengal 

In brief, this volume ts a scholarly reader on globalisation 


Ashish Saxena 
Department of Sociology, University of Jammu 
<asheesh72@yahoo com> 


Satpal Singh: Solid waste management in resettlement colonies of 
Delhi A study of people's participation and urban policy New Delhi 
Bookwell, 2006, xviii + 259 pp , Rs 595 (hb) ISBN 81-89640-00-3 


In this book, Satpal Singh attempts to study solid waste management in 
three resettlement colonies of Delhi with reference to people's 
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participation and urban policy In the first chapter, he deals with several 
concepts related to the theme of the book The theoretical exercise 
pertaining to the present study principally revolves around Oscar Lewis’ 
‘culture of poverty’ thesis that stresses on individualist perspective, and 
the radical, Marxist, ‘marginalisation’ thesis that views poverty as the 
inevitable outcome of an unfairly structured political and econom:c 
system 

Singh’s methodological scheme ts brief and clearly presented 
Nevertheless, a sample size of 100 households from each of the three 
resettlement colonies, namely, Tigri, Dakshinpuri and Trilokpuri seems 
meagre The author administers three different interview schedules, 
which, however, are not presented in the appendix 

In the second chapter, Singh reports on the profile of the selected 
resettlement colonies in terms of different socio-demographic variables 
such as migration, religion, mother tongue, caste education, occupation, 
housing, and income In the third chapter, he reports that ‘people's 
perceptions about solid waste vary, depending on their life style, focd 
habits, caste, religion, region, season, etc " However, he does not furnish 
necessary data in support of such important findings In the fourth 
chapter, he deals with the state of some basic services, such as water 
supply and sewerage system, besides solid waste management 

People’s perception and active participation in the management of 
solid waste constitute the fifth chapter Here, Singh comments that most 
of the respondents feel ‘the management of solid waste 1s the Job of local 
bodies and they have nothing to do with it? In the same chapter, he also 
reports that almost all the respondents are interested to participate in 
groups, either physically or financially or both, for the improvement of 
solid waste management in their colonies This seems contradictory, and 
calls for a more intensive discussion and elucidation 

The sixth chapter focuses on institutional arrangements for solid 
waste management Here, Singh stresses on joint efforts ard better co- 
ordination of both governmental and non-governmental institutions 
towards the goal of long-term solution for a sustainable solid waste 
management system 

This book explores an important but relatively unexplored field of 
study Nevertheless, before going to the press, some improvements could 
have been carried out in the text a large number of awkward errors of 
style and syntax remain, the citation-bibliography link 1s incomplete, as 
many works cited in the text are absent in the bibliography 


Deba Prashad Chatterjee 
Department of Sociology, Maulana Azad College, Kolkaia 
<debaprashad@rediffmail com> 
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Shaun Best: Understanding social divisions London Sage publications, 
2005, 333 pp, £ 19 99 (pb) ISBN 0-7619-4297-1 


The book under review 1s a serious attempt to examine the impact of 
globalisation on social divisions The author views social divisions as 
sets of categories in the process of ‘subyectification’ which can be under- 
stood in relation to other, that 1s, *alterity' Thus, the social construction 
of alterity 1s pivotal to an examination of social divisions 

The book is divided into five chapters, excluding the introduction 
and the conclusion The chapter on class division begins with the classical 
writings, both functional and conflict, along with those on class 
structuration While turning to postmodern stratification, the author 
quotes Malcom Waters that the stratification system 1s moving from a 
‘class-based economic system’ to a ‘culturalist or status-conventional 
phase’ which is built upon concepts like culturalism, fragmentation, 
autonomisation and resignification This finds coherence with other 
postmodernist thinking of scholars like Fredric Jameson, that economics- 
based relations of production are irrelevant under in the postmodern 
conditions The economic base is no longer the force that moves the 
history forward rather it 1s culture and ideas which generate social change 

Considering disability and mental illness as new forms of social 
divisions, both medical and social models have been examined to high- 
light that they are embedded in the social construction of prejudice that 
surrounds the disabilities Similarly, the ecological model resting on 
physical, cultural, environmental and biophysical factors too provides a 
social response to the problem The author makes an attempt to match 
the analysis with Michel Foucault that power as a social factor becomes 
directly connected to the most intimate areas of the human body 

Race, racism and ethnic diversity are other domains that the author 
feels are socially constructed rather than given These constructed 
realities reflect a psychological condition deeply rooted in culture at an 
unconscious level In doing so, the functionalist notion of ‘inclusion’ and 
the Marxian view of linking it with capitalist development form the bases 
of analysis In the works of Immanuel Wallerstein and Andre Gunder 
Frank too, these have been viewed in the context of class formation 

Gender and sexuality are culturally defined and socially produced 
rather than being biological in origin The analysis includes the 
narratives by Foucault on the history of sexuality, resting on the process 
of ‘self-formation’ and ‘discursive practises’ The author examines the 
debate on gender and sexuality in the background of class-based forms of 
stratification In the process of increasing individualisation, gender 1ssues 
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are being increasingly politicised and are being tied up with the process 
of alterity/subyectification which forms the essence of all social divisions 

Determining the roles of governance and state in the process of social 
divisions, one finds, with the process of globalisation, the existence of 
the nation-state has been restricted in the areas of economic policy, 
human rights and environmental protection The question, do the 
rationalities and technologies of governance underpin the social divisions, 
gives rise to the discourses that allow the state to identify ‘the other’ 
Foucault’s explanation that the state in modern societies controls the 
behaviour of people through knowledge power by transforming people 
into subjects of the state is significant Yet, the relative decline of the 
nation-state has serious implications for the concept of citizenship and 
the relationship between self and other 

The book reveals that social divisions are nothing but sets of 
categories based on social construction of alterity The notion of social 
divisions needs to be seen as mutually reinforcing systems of domination 
and subordination, ‘particularly in terms of processes and relations of 
unequal resource allocation, hierarchisation and inferiorisation The 
commendable effort by the author, with exhaustive references and guide- 
lines for practical activities, add value to the book 


Shiv Prakash Gupta 
Department of Sociology, Jai Narain Vyas University, Jodhpur 


S.M. Dahiwale (ed.): Understanding Indian society The non- 
Brahmanic perspective Jaipur and New Delhi Rawat Publications, 
2005, x + 266 pp, Rs 500 (hb) ISBN 81-7033-894-8 


This book seeks to provide an understanding of Indian society from a 
non-Vedic, non-Shastric, non-casteist, non-patriarchal perspective It 
documents the  protest/resistance/action movements against the 
Brahmanic hegemony and focuses on the concepts of nation and village, 
the roots of untouchability, anti-caste movements, conversion move- 
ments, and caste inequality in relation to educational and social policies 

The book is a collection of essays by renowned social scientists who 
affirm that the understanding of the larger Indian society requires a non- 
Brahman perspective In the introduction, Editor SM Dahiwale clarifies 
his standpoint on using the ‘non-Brahman perspective’ He chalks out the 
distinctive features of the non-Brahman perspective, among which is that 
it believes in the unity of oppressed untouchables, adivasis, Muslims, 
Christians, and denotified and nomadic communtties 
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In his essay, ‘Understanding Indian Society The Relevance of the 
Perspective from Below’, TK Oommen says that Indian society is the 
product of a long and complex historical process In spite of considerable 
cultural heterogeneity, what is unique to India is the all-pervasive caste 
hierarchy He presents a counter view from the ‘Dalit-Bahuyan’ 
perspective, or ‘the perspective from below’, to the idealised picture of 
the Hindu society, and ends by saying that as long as caste hierarchy 
exists, the perspective from below will remain relevant 

Surinder S Jodhka, in his essay ‘Nation, Anthropology and the 
Village’, argues that through village studies sociologists and social 
anthropologists acquired a sense of relevance for themselves and for their 
disciplines He tries to show that since in the village was reflected India 
in microcosm and the social structure of the villages was more or less 
similar everywhere, village studies tried to establish that the socio- 
cultural identity of India was an indisputable empirical fact 

Dahiwale’s article ‘The Broken Men Theory of Untouchability’ 
traces the root of untouchability in India to the Smriti period, that 1s, the 
second century AD He says that Ambedkar had first advanced the 
broken men theory of untouchability for the origin and explanation of 
untouchability Ambedkar had opined that the reason for the antipathy 
towards the untouchables was that they were ‘Broken Men’ and 
Buddhists Because of this they did not revere the Brahmans, and the 
Brahmans, on their part, preached contempt and hatred of the Buddhists 

Gail Omvedt examines some of the elements of the anti-caste or 
Dalit-Bahujan movements in her article ‘Perspectives of the Anti-Caste 
Movements’ These movements provide a genuine subaltern ‘perspective 
from below’ on Indian society SN _ Punalekar’s article, ‘Decoding 
Dalitism Reflections on Dalit Literature ın Maharashtra’, is an 
exploration of underlying ideas and anxieties of dalit masses revealed 
through dalit literature Punalekar feels that there 1s a need to fathom 
with care and sympathy these inner tensions of the dalit masses 

Two articles, one by Ambrose Pinto on ‘Conversion as Subversion of 
Hierarchy’ and the other by SM Michael on ‘Conversion, Empower- 
ment and Social Transformation’, deal with the attitude of Hindus 
towards people of other religions According to Pinto, there 1s an absence 
of conscience in Hinduism and their attitude towards lower castes and 
other religions 1s legitimised by religion He feels that abandoning 
Hinduism hke Ambedkar did, 1s the only way to escape from the curse of 
caste Analysing the issue of conversion, Michael says that it needs to be 
seen in the wider perspective of social change in the Indian historical 
context He says that among the many cultural and religious encounters 
and interactions over the ages due to the new arrivals, it was the Aryans 
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who vigorously imposed a hierarchical social order on the heterogeneous 
population of India Michael believes that there ıs a great deal of 
misinformation with regard to conversion, which requires complex 
analysis in terms of the marginalised and the underprivileged seeking 
empowerment and social transformation 

Lancy Lobo, im his article ‘Brahmanical Social Order and Christianity 
1n India’, tries to tease out the links between the Brahminical order and 
Christianity in India He says that Christianity was the only challenge 
posed to the Brahmanical order, as Christian missionaries were the only 
rival intellectuals to the traditional Brahmanical order In the bargain, 
however, Christianity has 1ntemalised some elements of the Brahmanical 
order Lobo also deals with the possible direction that Christians need to 
take to find their role in secular and globalised India 

The article ‘Educational Stratification, Dominant Ideology and the 
Reproduction of Disadvantage m India’ by Padma Velaskar 1s a critique 
of the formal education system According to her, ‘The persistence of 
tremendous inequalities ın educational access, retention, performance 
and outcome between oppressed sections such as Dalits and Adivasis and 
the rest of society, has laid bare the huge gap between the promise and 
reality of state sponsored education’ She explores the relationship 
between caste and class ideologies and structural processes n relation to 
schooling 1n post-independent India 

The last article of the book 1s ‘Confronting Caste Inequality What 
Sociologists Must Do to Reorient Social Policy’ by Satish Deshpande ' 
Deshpande believes that Indian sociology has not done as much as it 
should have to enable policy perspectives to transcend popular commen 
sense 

Overall, the book 1s a thoroughly insightful exploration of the issues 
of identity, power, conversion, and education and social justice In its 
own way, each article in the book tries to understand Indian society from 
a non-Brahmanic perspective 


Badri Narayan Tiwari 
GB Pant Social Science Institute, Allahabad 
<bntrwar_gbpi@rediffmail com> 


T.K. Oommen: Crisis and contention in Indian society New Delhi 
Sage Publications, 2005, 244 pp , Rs 320 (pb) ISBN 0-7619 3359-X 


India 1s at the same time a society, a civilisation, a state, a multi-national 
democracy A product of its historicity, what exactly 1s the identity of 
India? Aryan intervention, estimated to have occurred about 3,500 years 
ago, brought Hinduism to the forefront and sidelined the pre-Aryan 
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adivasis and non-Aryan Dravidians Muslim conquest of north India, 
which begun in the eighth century and continued till the eighteenth 
century, turned the Indian subcontinent into the largest Muslim 
congregation Western Christian colonialism started in south India and 
gradually spread over the rest of the subcontinent While the competing 
colonies were Portuguese, Dutch, French and British, the British 
ultimately succeeded in establishing political hegemony by the 
eighteenth century Consolidation of the ‘Indian’ national consciousness, 
anti-colonial movement and other global political factors led to India's 
independence in 1947 The same date also witnessed the partition of the 
subcontinent on the basis of religion 

By the mid-1950s, two broad visions were articulated regarding the 
future evolution of Indian society (1) that unity of India should be based 
on the country's cultural diversities and social pluralities, and (11) that 
unity of India cannot be envisaged on the basis of either religion or 
language The Indian republic was thus based upon democracy, 
federalism, secularism and socialism Towards the last decade of the 
twentieth century, discernable cracks in this consensus were visible T K 
Oommen, im the book under review, interrogates the nature of crises and 
conflicts facing contemporary Indian society The major contentious 
issues, according to him, are rural-urban disparity, the deprivation of 
tribes, lower castes and minority. religious communities, denial of 
linguistic identity to subaltern communities, patriarchal exploitation, 
domination of the state over market and civil society, and the onslaught 
of globalisation The conflicts arising out of these issues separately as well 
as in combination lead to inequality, sectorality, hierarchy, secessionism, 
disintegration of values, weak civil society, religious nationalism and 
more More concretely, the main challenges facing Indian democracy 
currently are the Kashmir Valley crisis and that in the North East Over- 
emphasis on primordial loyalties like religion and ethnicity 1s yet another 
area of contention In the Indian context, it 1s important to delink nation 
and religion The anticipated crisis in forming a nation based on religion 
has already arrived in India via the Gujarat riots in 2002 Ideally 
speaking, Indian citizens need to abandon the notion of ultimate loyalty 
to any one identity and strengthen the idea of multiple identities which 
allows selective invocation of a contextually appropriate identity 

According to Oommen, endorsing a vision of politically federal and 
culturally plural India ıs the best possible option at hand Constituent 
units of federal India ought to be based on language and not religion and 
this, in turn, would ensure participatory democracy and good governance 
Critically assessing the crises facing Indian society and polity does not 
mean that India has achieved nothing Compared to other polities, 
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things including a multi-party parliamentary democracy, independent 
judiciary, vibrant media, self-sufficiency in food, and high quality of 
scientific, cultural and intellectual elite Yet it has miles to go, and 
Oommen focuses on these future challenges as well The Indian state has 
to tackle the issues of political consolidation, cultural estrangement, 
social discrimination, incipiency of civil society, crass consumerism, 
criminalisation of politics, and corruption Future challenges can be met 
not just by policy formulation To bring about change in this complex 
iniquitous situation, it 1s necessary that Indian ‘citizens endorse and 
internalise a set of democratic citizenship values A shared, consensual 
vision about the entity — nation, polity, society — 1s to be nurtured 
through classroom teaching at the school level, and in other important 
settings " 

This book is a compilation of lectures, talks and seminar papers 
delivered by Oommen at various points of time The book's clarity and 
preciseness makes it a smooth read Grappling the crisis and 
complexities ın Indian society, both conceptually and analytically, 
becomes easier once one goes through this book 


especially the developing ones, independent em has achieved many 


Suhrita Saha 
Kabi Sukanta College, Kolkata 
«suhritasaha( gmail com> 


Vinay Lal: Empire of knowledge Culture and plurality in the glokal 
economy (new and expanded edition) New Delhi Vistaar Publications, 
2005, xı + 287 pp , Rs 380 


What I like about Vinay Lal 1s his passion his intense engagement with 
the critique of the prevalent brand of modernity and globalisation, and 
his belief that it 1s possible to evolve the language of dissent, and 
overcome the constraints of what he regards as the ‘empire of 
knowledge’ Lal is a historian Yet, his text has a distinctively socio- 
logical flavour He teaches at the University of California Yet, he does 
not hide his conflict-ridden relationship with the American hegemony 
And he 1s not at all apologetic when he chooses to hear a call from 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, and becomes immensely commuai- 
cative and rhythmic while narrating his politico-ethical voyage 

I open the book and a fascinating chapter entitled ‘Reckoning with 
the Millennium’ arouses my interest Indeed, Lal’s sensitivity to the way 
we moderns are experiencing the passage of time 1s remarkable Time is 
not rhythmic anymore Instead, the unilinear logic of modernity, its 
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instrumentality and its terrible speed seem to have deprived us of the Joy 
of living with time in a deeply intimate and relaxed mode Every moment 
is now measured, and must have ‘productive’ use Take, for instance, 
walking which relaxes the body and softens the mind, and is beautiful in 
its own right Yet, how often we say that this idle walking is useless, the 
‘lost time’ of walking is contrasted with the ‘productive time’ of 
running! No wonder, a modern gym represents this culture of utility, it 
presents *a chilling picture of a robotic future where each person moves 
to the march of the same drummer! Likewise, seldom do we find 
sufficient time to sit together, communicate freely without looking at the 
watch, and eat our lunch and dinner with the intimate ones Instead, fast 
lıfe disrupts our habits, pervades the privacy of our homes, and forces us 
to eat fast food This 1s not surprising Because ‘the dominant concepts of 
time’, Lal reminds us, ‘have been located in the modern bureaucratic, 
financial and corporate institutions of the West’ As a result, time 
becomes terribly disciplinary and oppressive Lal is, however, candid 
while conveying his message 1f we wish to save the spirit of humankind, 
it ıs desirable ‘to relocate time in the body, in foodways and lifeways, 
and in such cultural practices as walking, writing letters, 1dling and 
conversing’ 

This sensitivity reflects itself in his critique of the politics of modern 
knowledge systems Beneath the concepts and categories that social 
scientists tend to take for granted lies the assertion. of power that 
hierarchises, condemns and excludes nations, civilisations and people 
Take, for instance, the much-celebrated category called ‘development’ It 
privileges the techno- managerial elite. It suppresses all alternative ways 
of relating to life and nature No wonder, Lal does not want to forget that 
in the name of ‘development’ alone millions of underdeveloped people 
around the world have been killed, maimed, pauperised, displaced, 
culturally categorised, and museumised ? 

Or, if we take yet another popular category called ‘literacy’, we see 
how often it ıs used to ‘measure, order, evaluate, hierarchise and 
condemn’ When we equate literacy with knowledge and wisdom, and 
illiteracy with merely a ‘reminder of darkness and chaos’, writes Lal with 
anguish, ‘the preponderant share of human history and the labour of 
millions of largely illiterate people who have until now inhabited this 
earth would simply be viewed or wasted’ In fact, with this criticality — 
which ts reflected throughout the book — Lal debunks many myths, and 
argues assertively how development has led to ‘total violence’, or how a 
sort of ‘democratic totalitarianism’ prevails in the United States, and how 
its gospel of ‘human rights’ and *civilising mission? creates ad situation 
that can only be described as ‘war without end’ 
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What, however, distinguishes the book 1s its urge to rediscover 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, and find immense possibilities in his 
thoughts and deeds Gandhi, for Lal, represented the spirit of 
decolonisation, he wanted to emancipate the oppressor as well as the 
oppressed And Gandhi, for him, was also a ‘deep ecologist long before 
the term’s theorists had arisen’ 


Gandhi’s example suggests how Western universalisms might be brought 
into some engagement with other universalisms—yes, other universalisms, 
not particularisms and how we could be moving towards formulations of 
dissent that are not merely disguised forms of oppression If my exposition 
of Gandhi is not without merit, we arrive then at this caveat before we 
deliver our future to those mandarins in the ‘civilised’ West who would be 
its custodians, tt would be best to ask 1f their conception of the future has 
room enough for more elastic and expansive conversations on truth 


One can, of course, allege that there is nothing new in the text, ıt 
carries the same old tradition of thought as developed by Illich, 
Schumacher and even the new left! And those who are devoted 
champions of modernity, and celebrate the techno-scientific logic of 
‘progress’ are likely to dislike the book, they might smell a sort of 
utopian regression to Gandht Yet, I would like to believe that Lal 1s 
immensely appealing, and even his vehement critics need to engage with 
this readable book 


Avijit Pathak 
Centre for Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delfi 
<buddhasa@hotmail com> 


Vineeta Sinha: 4 new god in the diaspora? Muneeswaran worship m 
contemporary Singapore Singapore Singapore University Press (an 
imprint of NUS Publishing), 2005, xvi + 339 pp, Price not mentioned 
(pb) ISBN 9971-69-321-6 


What does it mean to have a ‘new god’ in Hinduism whether in India or 
in the diaspora? Vineeta Sinha’s mark of interrogation in the book’s title 
alerts us to be cautious Since incarnation and re-incarnation are well- 
known phenomena in the iconography of Hindu gods and goddesses it 1s 
unltkely that Singaporean diasporics from India would have carved out a 
supernatural being sw generis And that precisely 1s the case 
Muneeswaran worship in one form or another — mainly as a god 
watching over the boundaries and as an incarnation of Siva — 1s well 
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known from times immemorial in south India However, the point of 
Sinha's research on Muneeswaran worship in contemporary Singapore is 
to describe and explain the extensive-cum-intensive spread and 
modalities of this belief and practice in a community of south Indian 
diasporics located in the cosmopolitan ambience of a city-state of 
southeast Asia In comparison with Muneeswaran worship in south India 
and Malaysia — to mention nothing of other locations of overseas Indians 
— there is a tremendous spurt of this worship in Singapore What are the 
forms of this worship and why it 1s so popular are the two questions 
which occupy Vineeta Sinha in this detailed ethnography 

Sinha has carried out her research in a systematic manner, initially by 
contextualising Muneeswaran worship in what she calls ‘Singaporean 
Hinduism’ In the spirit of Max Weber, she lays emphasis on the 
administrative and bureaucratic imperatives of religious life in 
Singapore’s plural society For her, therefore, the framework of 
religiosity associated with Muneeswaran is both the traditional religious 
institutions such as Agamic temples and the modern nation-state's 
secular administrative machinery This ıs the formal and institutionalised 
face of Muneeswaran worship, and yet, ‘a core concern of this project is 
to ask what happens to Muneeswaran worship outside non-bureaucratic 
and non-Agamic settings (sic), and if distance and dissociation from 
formal institutional locations results in fundamentally different pattern of 
religious behaviour’ (p 6) The full implication of this informal, intimate 
and individualistic engagement of devotees with the deity, which is a 
characteristic counter-product of the impersonal and highly routinised 
mode of living in Singapore, comes out only ın the concluding chapter of 
the book 

The second chapter raises the question of the identity ‘of 
Muneeswaran, and a detailed description with accompanying photo- 
graphs demonstrates that ‘the very absence of standardised, codified 
formulae for the deity’s representation facilitates tremendous innovation 
and creativity on the part of devotees, who conjure up his images through 
their personal encounters with him in dreams, visions, sightings and 
meditative reflections? (p 39) An important point to be noted here is the 
co-existence of Hindu and Taoist deities in spaces of worship that is an 
outcome of the observed compatibility in worldviews and styles of 
religiosity between folk varieties of Hinduism and Taoism 

The next chapter asks the crucial methodological question where in 
Singapore can one find Muneeswaran? There are four specific realms in 
which the God 1s located in urban Singapore Agamic temples where he 
presides and is approached as Siva, temples also built according to 
Agamic prescriptions but where he is a deity peripheral to mother- 
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goddess, ‘jungle temples’ or ‘ayya temples’ that are non-Agamic, less 
public, more ‘hushed up’ and in more inaccessible places, and, finally, 
Muneeswaran in devotees’ homes Noteworthy, again, 1s the consider- 
able wide range and flexibility of the chosen god in its various locations 
which brings us to the questions of the manifestations and reasons of 
Muneeswaran's popularity 

Sinha rightly states that one needs to look at criteria other than 
numbers of devotees (counting which 1s an impossibility in a city-state as 
big as Singapore) to assess the extent of Muneeswaran's popularity The 
large number of temples and domestic shrines is one part of the evidence; 
other indicators are the heightened public visibility of the deity during 
tai pucam where increasingly Muneeswaran worship has begun to 
eclipse the worship of Murukan, the recent increase in market demand 
for Muneeswaran-related products and the subsequent merchandising of 
newer goods and services centered around particular styles of 
Muneeswaran worship Finally, there 1s the emergence of an on-line 
community of Muneeswaran devotees that has set up internet sites and 
discussion groups 

Sinha also documents that the following of the deity in Singapore 
today cuts across boundaries of caste, class, gender, age-group, ethnicity, 
nationality and religious affiliation. The worship is part of the practical 
everyday life of devotees where the deity 1s seen as a great ‘problem- 
solver’ (p 175 ff) Interestingly enough, explicit (and somewhat tongue- 
in-cheek) comparisons are made between ‘Muneeswaran Man’ and super 
heroes like Batman or Spiderman! As one of the informants put it. *He 
has a fierce disposition and is not a “soft, relaxed” god but a god of 
“action” He ts riding his horse, with his weapons He ts a warrior and he 
fights evil You cannot defeat him and cannot bully him ’ 

In the penultimate chapter, Sinha typifies the deity of her description 
as ‘straddling different domains’ In other words, Muneeswaran in 
Singapore 1s a deity at once ‘old and traditional’ and ‘new and modern’, 
Saivite and folk, expert and lay, pure (vegetarian) and tmpure (non- 

‘vegetarian and cheroot smoking), domestic and wild, even Taoist and 
Hindu! ‘The notton of plurality’, says the author, ‘1s pivotal in making 
sense of the current worship of the deity among Singaporean Hindus’ (p 
236) In conclusion, it may be said that this study has filled an important 
lacuna, since it is the first full-length monograph on a Hindu deity in 
diaspora It has also convincingly demonstrated the sociological nexus 
between the highly urbanised, cosmopolitan and maddeningly fast- 
moving cultural pace of Singapore and the various modalities of 
Muneeswaran worship in that setting Whether or not it has rebutted the 
observations allegedly made by some students of the Hindu diaspora 
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(Sinha mentions Bhikhu Parekh and Steven Vertovec) that there has been 
no innovation made in the religious field by the Hindus abroad, can only 
be registered when comparative evidence both from contemporary urban 
south India and sites of other metropolitan Indian diaspora has been 
marshalled to test Sinha's claim 
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